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The  Elementary  School  Teacher 

September,   1912 
educational  news  and  editorial 

COMMENT 


The  Elementary  School  Teacher  will,  beginning  with  the  present 

number,  conduct  a  department  of  educational  news  and  editorial 

comment.     This  department  takes  the  place  of  the 

.  ^  °"^  editorial  department  as  it  has  heretofore  been  carried 

Announcement  ^ 

on.     The  news  notes  will  not  aim  to  report  personal 

matters,  however  interesting  these  may  be,  but  will  attempt  to 

reflect  in  a  large  and  general  way  the  development  of  educational 

policies  in  different  parts  of  the  country.     The  editors  invite  the 

co-operation  of  friends   of  the  Journal  in  securing  information 

with  regard  to  important  educational  movements.     The  present 

number  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  type  of  information  which  can 

be  utilized  in  this  department.     Responsibility  for  the  opinions 

which  are  expressed  in  the  editorial  comments  should  perhaps  be 

placed  very  definitely  so  that  there  may  be  no  commitment  of  all 

of  the  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  School  of  Education.     Unless 

otherwise  indicated,  these  editorial  comments  may  be  'charged  to 

the  responsibility  of  the  writer  who  signs  this  announcement. 

_^_  Charles  H.  Judd 

The  National  Education  Association  held  its  summer  meeting 
of  191 2  in  the  city  of  Chicago.     The  attendance  at  the  meeting 

was  very  large  and  many  important  papers  were 
Politics  Do  Not  presented.  The  interest  of  members  and  of  the 
Constitute  people  who  read  the  newspapers  was  largely  absorbed, 
Educational       however,  in  the  political  doings  of  this  meeting.     A 

candidate  from  New  York  City  in  presenting  her 
claims  made  it  perfectly  obvious  that  negotiations  had  been  carried 
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on  prior  to  the  niccling  by  a  \c'rv  compact  organization  of  teachers 
in  tlic  cit\-  of  Chicago,  which  organization  finally  refused  its  sup- 
port to  this  candidate  because  of  her  unwillingness  to  favor  certain 
constitutional  amendments  which  were  to  be  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  association.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  ordinary 
member  of  the  National  Education  Association  cares  enough 
al)out  the  constitutional  amendments  under  discussion  to  view 
with  complacency  the  tendencies  which  have  grown  up  within  the 
organization  when  a  systematic  trade  in  offices  is  privately  projected 
and  publicly  discussed  as  an  accepted  means  of  directing  the  policy 
of  the  association.  The  Board  of  Directors  spent  much  of  its 
time  during  the  meeting  in  listening  to  charges  and  countercharges. 
Secretary  Shepard,  who  since  the  meeting  has  resigned  from  his 
ortice.  presented  recommendations  in  regard  to  voting  members 
which  very  reasonably  aimed  to  prevent  the  domination  of  any 
given  meeting  by  merely  temporary  members.  In  support  of  this 
he  read  an  elaborate  report  in  which  he  charged  mispractices  at 
the  Boston  meeting  which  had  been  continued  since  that  meeting 
to  the  present.  These  charges  were  met  by  countercharges.  The 
whole  impression  made  on  the  innocent  mind  of  a  non-combatant 
is  that  the  association  is  suffering  from  a  temporary  lapse  of 
equihbrium.  One  notes  with  some  satisfaction  the  election  to 
the  office  of  president  of  a  man  who  by  his  past  record  is  certainly 
clear  from  any  implications  of  mixing  with  these  politics  in  the 
National  Education  Association.  Superintendent  E.  T.  Fairchild, 
of  the  state  of  Kansas,  is  a  vigorous  school  man  who  in  his  own  state 
has  stood  for  the  improvement  of  the  common  schools  and  has 
not  been  deflected  from  the  straight  path  of  his  own  best  judgment 
by  any  political  influence. 

It  is  hoped  that  when  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  gathers  no  candidate  will  be  able  to  stand  before 
tl-3  association  and  assert  with  any  show  of  veracity  that  he  has 
been  in  negotiation  with  any  group  of  teachers  who  can  either 
promote  or  defeat  his  candidacy  for  ofiice  on  such  grounds  as  were 
discussed  this  year.  What  the  members  of  the  association  want 
is  an  aggressive  educational  organization,  free  from  petty  politics 
and  factional  disputes.     What  the  association  needs  is  leaders  in 
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educational  policy  who  will  see  to  it  that  information  is  brought 
together  which  will  benefit  teachers,  that  co-operative  influences 
are  developed  which  will  dignify  and  strengthen  the  teaching 
profession,  that  reports  are  prepared  and  acted  upon  which  will 
improve  American  education.  Let  those  who  are  interested 
chiefly  in  politics  get  out  of  the  light. 

At  the  end  of  the  summer  vacation  one  reads  with  much  interest 
of  the  vacation  schools  which  have  been  conducted  by  boards  of 
Vacation  education  or  organized  through  the  co-operation  of 

Schools  and  parents'  associations  and  women's  clubs.  One  reads 
Ail-Year  of  the  special  trade  schools  which  have  been  in  suc- 

cessful operation  during  the  summer.  For  example, 
in  Joliet,  111..  200  boys  were  engaged  in  working  daily  at  the  Roose- 
velt School  and  held  a  very  successful  exhibition  showing  the 
chairs,  benches,  tables,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  which  they 
had  made.  In  the  same  way  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  a  manual-training 
school  was  held  during  the  summer  and  an  exhibition  was  made 
at  the  Carlisle  Building  at  the  end  of  the  summer's  work.  Like 
reports  come  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  many  other  cities  and 
towns. 

In  New  York,  a  novel  feature  of  instruction  was  added  in  the 
summer  schools  when  the  children  were  given  instruction  in  various 
safety  devices,  such  as  methods  of  getting  on  and  off  street  cars, 
crossing  the  streets,  etc. 

In  the  Chicago  vacation  schools  emphasis  was  laid  upon  sewing, 
cooking,  physical  education,  housekeeping,  and  nature-study. 
Other  examples  could  be  found  without  end  of  this  sort  of  activity 
all  over  the  country  during  the  summer  vacation.  Undoubtedly 
the  ultimate  result  of  this  organization  of  vacation  schools  will  be 
the  extension  of  the  school  so  that  it  will  be  in  session  throughout 
the  year.  , 

One  characteristic  item  showing  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  such  schools,  which  appeared  in  the  Indianapolis  Star,  is  a 
dispatch  from  Richmond,  Ind.  The  dispatch  in  question  says 
interviews  obtained  from  the  leading  business  men  of  Richmond 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  opposed  to  the  plan 
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of  State  Superintendent  Greathouse  to  organize  a  twelve  months' 
term  in  the  j)iihUc  sehools  of  the  state.  "The  principal  objection 
that  Richmond  business  men  have  to  the  new  idea  is  the  additional 
expense  and  the  consequent  raising  of  the  tax  rate."  This  type 
of  objection  is  likely  to  interfere  with  vacation  schools  for  some 
time,  but  if  the  advantages  can  be  clearly  set  forth  by  those  who 
have  had  experience  in  such  schools,  the  financial  difficulties  will 
ultimately  disappear. 

A  subject  of  very  general  discussion  during  the  summer  vaca- 
tion in  various  sections  of  the  country  is  the  adoption  of  textbooks 
by  states.     In  the  state  of  Oklahoma,  the  governor 

Textbook  ^^^^^  induced  by  his  investigations  of  the  State  Board 

Adoptions  -^  ,  .  . 

of  Education  to  call  for  the  resignation  of  a  number 

of  members  of   the  board.     When  these  resignations  were  not 

forthcoming,  the  governor  removed  a  number  of  members  from 

the  board.     Just  at  the  time  that  the  governor  was  taking  this 

action,  the  board  met  and  passed  the  contracts  for  books  for  the 

coming  year.     The  question  of  the  legal  validity  of  their  action 

will  have  to  be  settled  in  the  courts.     In  the  meantime  the  acute 

character  of  the  situation  concentrates  attention  once  more  upon 

the  importance  of  the  book-purchasing  issue  as  a  matter  of  school 

organization. 

In  Kansas  the  possibility  of  increasing  the  amount  of  money 
which  may  be  expended  on  books  is  one  of  the  leading  issues  in  the 
school  campaign.  Kansas  operates  under  the  old-fashioned  law 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  adopt  books  of  suitable  grade  for  the 
conduct  of  the  schools  of  that  state. 

In  California  an  amendment  is  proposed  to  the  constitution 
which  provides  that  the  state  shall  print  and  distribute  the  text- 
books for  the  children  of  the  state.  Opposition  to  this  method  of 
issuing  the  books  has  grown  up  in  various  quarters,  and  the  so-called 
"teacher's  amendment"  is  proposed  in  opposition  to  the  movement 
above  described.  The  so-called  "teacher's  amendment"  is  in 
favor  of  the  local  adoption  of  textbooks  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  state  adoption. 

In  Texas  a  committee  nominates  to  the  governor  30  school 
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officers.  From  among  these  the  governor  selects  nine  who  with 
himself  and  the  state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  consti- 
tute the  board  for  selecting  textbooks  to  be  used  throughout  the 
state. 

These  different  methods  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  state 
adoption  of  textbooks  all  make  it  clear  that  there  are  dangers 
besetting  the  large  business  transactions  which  are  involved. 
Evidently  there  are  advantages  in  favor  of  a  widespread  use  of 
uniform  textbooks.  Pupils  who  have  to  transfer  from  school  to 
school  within  the  same  state  system  are  seriously  disadvantaged 
by  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  text  employed  in  the  different  schools. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  moment  the  selections  are  made  on  a  large 
scale,  dangers  arise  which  are  very  real  and  which  show  themselves 
in  a  political  way. 

From  a  number  of  different  quarters  the  rural  school  problem 
is  suggested  as  one  of  the  most  significant  of  modern  educational 
problems.  A  report  prepared  at  Teachers  College 
of  Columbia  University  by  Mr.  Burnham,  director 
of  the  Department  of  Rural  Schools  in  the  West  Michigan  Normal 
School  at  Kalamazoo,  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  financial 
and  doniestic  character  of  two  counties,  one  in  the  state  of  Michigan, 
and  one  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  On  the  basis  of  this  study  of  socio- 
logical conditions,  Mr.  Burnham  has  investigated  the  schools  in 
the  various  districts  of  these  counties,  and  has  given  a  very  vivid 
picture  of  the  general  problem  of  rural  school  organization. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Fairchild,  superintendent  of  pubhc  instruction  in 
the  state  of  Kansas,  has  published  a  monograph  through  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  which  he  draws  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  majority  of  the  whole  school  population  of  the  United 
States  is  obliged  to  spend  its  time  in  poorly  organized  rural  schools. 
The  teaching  body  is  immature;  the  buildings  are  unsanitary; 
the  schools  are  without  equipment  in  either  books  or  scientific 
apparatus  of  any  kind;  there  is  httle  or  no  supervision.  These 
deplorable  conditions  affect  the  city  schools  which  are  in  very 
much  better  condition  than  the  rural  schools.  The  city  schools 
very  frequently  receive  students  from  the  country  schools,  and 
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any  lack,  of  educational  equipment  in  the  latter  will  always  be 
felt  in  the  former.  Mr.  Fairchild,  as  the  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  bring  his 
campaign  ior  the  betterment  of  rural  schools  to  the  attention  of 
the  country  at  large.  Mr.  Fairchild's  criticism  of  the  rural  schools 
is  supported  by  many  other  observers.  For  example,  a  similar 
report  is  made  by  Mr.  Lindholm  of  the  state  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Lindholm  inspected  126  schools  in  twelve  different  counties. 
He  found  great  differences  between  the  different  rural  schools 
but  in  the  main  he  points  out  that  conditions  are  sadly  in  need  of 
a  remedy. 

The  schools  of  Ohio  are  suffering  from  a  lack  of  funds.  The 
last  legislature  passed  a  law  which  made  the  limits  for  all  taxation. 
Unjustifiable  ^^^  mills.  This  law  was  passed  with  the  avowed. 
Economy  purpose  of  inducing  the  people  of  the  state  to  come 

in  Ohio  forward  with  their  personal  property  and  subject  it 

to  legitimate  taxation.  The  device  did  not  succeed,  however,  and 
the  funds  available  in  the  state  for  public  activities  have  been 
ver>'  materially  reduced.  The  schools  were  the  first  public  insti- 
tution to  suffer,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  depend  upon  immediate 
support  and  consume  a  very  large  part  of  the  income  of  the  com- 
munity. All  sorts  of  devices  have  been  employed  in  the  schools 
in  an  effort  to  meet  the  emergencies  that  have  thus  arisen.  In 
some  quarters  the  schools  were  closed  early  in  the  year.  In 
other  quarters  school  activities  were  curtailed.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  some  quarters  this  curtailment  consisted  in  the 
dropping  of  the  so-called  "new  subjects,"  while  in  others  there 
was  a  uniform  reduction  in  all  of  the  activities  of  the  school.  In 
some  quarters  salaries  were  reduced.  The  outcome  of  this  experi- 
ment in  taxation  is  a  matter  of  general  interest  to  teachers  and 
school  officers.  The  lesson  which  Ohio  furnishes  to  all  educators 
is  that  there  should  be  a  very  keen  interest  on  the  part  of  these 
officers  in  the  problem  of  public  finance.  School  officers  could  do 
no  greater  service  for  their  communities  than  to  bring  to  their 
attention  such  works  as  that  of  Professor  Cubberley  in  which  the 
whole  matter  of  school  taxation  is  made  the  subject  of  a  careful 
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scientific  study.  School  officers  themselves  should  be  prepared 
to  show  as  Professor  Cubberley  has  clearly  shown  in  his  book 
that  the  efficiency  of  schools  depends  upon  a  sound  policy  of 
collection  and  distribution  of  school  moneys.  In  the  meantime 
Ohio  is  suffering  from  a  noticeable  exodus  of  good  teachers  and 
superintendents  who  are  going  to  states  which  do  not  try  to  con- 
duct their  schools  and  other  public  activities  on  ten  mills. 

The  Kansas  City  Times  reports  an  innovation  in  the  require- 
ments  for   admission   to   the   teaching   staff  in   that   city.     "All 
persons    teaching    in    Kansas    City    public    schools 
Health  beginning  this  fall  must  undergo  a  medical  examina- 

tion and  produce  a  health  certificate  signed  by  the 
Health  Commissioner."  The  requirement  of  good  health  has 
long  been  among  the  requirements  in  the  statutes  and  in  the  rules 
of  many  city  boards.  If  Kansas  City  is  going  to  put  the  requirement 
into  vigorous  and  effective  operation,  it  will  furnish  an  example  of 
great  interest  to  the  country  at  large. 

Professor  Hanus  and  his  associates  on  the  educational  aspects 

of  the  school  inquiry,  carried  on  under  the  general  direction  of  a 

committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 

ew    or  rnent   of   New   York    City,    submitted   their   report 

Investigation  ■'  ^ 

about  July  i.     The  report  is  now  in  press,  and  it  is 

expected  that  it  will  be  ready  for  distribution  some  time  in  the 

autumn.     No  attempt  was  made  to  make  an  exhaustive  inquiry 

into  all  the  activities  of  the  huge  school  system  of  New  York  City. 

It  was  found  necessary,  owing  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  staff, 

to  restrict  the  inquiry  to  important  aspects  of  certain  fields  only. 

Nevertheless,  the  report  is  comprehensive  and  far  reaching. 

It  is  the  present  plan  to  publish  the  report  in  two  parts — Part 

I  to  consist  of  the  principal  findings  and  recommendations;    and 

Part  II  to  consist  of  the  series  of  monographs  on  which  Part  I 

is   based.     This   arrangement  makes  it  possible   for  the  person 

who  has  a  general  interest  in  this  inquiry  to  get  from  Part  I  the 

information    he    may    wish,    without    reading    technical    details; 

the  specialist  will  desire  those  details,  and  he  will  find  them  in 

Part  II. 
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As  iho  city  oi  Xcw  York,  under  the  cliarter,  is  printing  only 
two  thousand  eoj^ics,  it  would  be  well  for  all  who  desire  a  copy  of 
this  report  to  write  witlu)ut  delay  to  Hon.  John  Purroy  Mitchel 
(president  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen),  51  Chambers  Street,  New 
^'ork  Chy.  who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry. 

The  rublie  l'".ducation  Association  of  New  York  City  is  an 
organization  of  citizens  who  are  interested  in  the  development  of 
the  school  system  of  New  York.  This  association 
Organizations  ^'"^  ^^^^^  ^°  collect  enough  funds  to  support  a  well- 
Aiding  in  Sup-  equipped  ofHce  which  can  be  used  for  the  investiga- 
port  of  Public  jj^)2^  (^)f  school  problems  and  for  the  measurement  of 
the  ef!icienc>-  of  the  school  system.  The  organization 
publishes  a  bulletin  which  can  be  secured  by  addressing  the  secre- 
tary of  the  association,  Arthur  W.  Dunn.  Bulletin  No.  4  sets  forth 
the  desirability  of  continuing  through  some  organization  the  investi- 
gation which  has  recently  been  carried  on  in  New  York  City  by  a 
committee  of  the  Board  of  Estimates  and  Appropriation.  Some 
outside  scrutiny  of  the  work  of  schools,  this  bulletin  argues,  is 
better  than  the  examination  of  the  system  merely  through  its 
executive  otlkers.  The  bulletin  also  announces  that  the  associa- 
tion will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Estimates.  Since  the 
publication  of  this  bulletin  the  press  announces  that  one  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  which  helped  Professor  Hanus  carry 
on  the  investigation  in  New^  York,  is  to  be  continued  by  the  Board 
of  Estimates  and  Appropriation  as  special  agent  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  budget  items  submitted  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction.  Whether  this  will  lead  to  a  modification 
of  the  plans  of  the  Public  Education  Association  or  not  is  not 
announced.  In  any  case  it  is  evident  that  New  York  has  learned 
through  the  investigations  of  the  special  committee  the  lesson  of 
the  ver\-  great  importance  of  a  continual  supervision  of  the  school 
system  through  the  study  of  the  results  attained  by  the  schools. 
In  the  second  place,  the  existence  of  the  Public  Education  Associa- 
tion illustrates  very  clearly  an  example  of  support  of  the  schools 
which  may  very  profitably  be  followed  in  other  cities. 
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In  1906,  a  trade  school  was  organized  by  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association  in  Milwaukee.     In   1907   this  school 

was  turned  over  to  the  public-school  system  of  the 
T^d^sh^  1     ^^^^'     Announcement  was  made  on  August  2  that 

the  school  opened  with  forty  pupils,  seven  instructors, 
and  one  principal.  The  total  capacity  of  the  school  is  120  pupils. 
As  soon  as  the  summer  months  are  over,  it  is  expected  that  the 
number  will  increase  so  as  to  reach  the  capacity  of  the  school. 
A  new  wing  to  the  building  has  been  completed  at  a  cost  of  $1 15,000, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  buildings  $250,000.  This  school 
illustrates  the  way  in  which  a  new  type  of  educational  work  may 
be  added  to  the  public-school  system  after  it  has  been  initiated 
by  private  enterprise. 

The  Montessori  method  continues  to  be  a  subject  of  vigorous 
discussion.     The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  Miss  Anna  Tolman  Smith.     This  pamphlet 
M  th  d  ^^^^  forth  the  essential  practices  of  the  Montessori 

schools  and  gives  a  brief  review  of  the  method  itself. 
A  committee  consisting  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body  of  Teachers  College  visited  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  schools.  Committees  from  England  have  also  inspected 
the  schools.  American  travelers  in  Rome  are  said  to  congest  the 
Montessori  schools  to  such  an  extent  that  admission  to  the  schools 
is  being  restricted.  The  apparatus  which  is  supposed  to  make 
easy  the  introduction  of  the  Montessori  method  is  now  on  sale 
in  this  country  at  a  price  which  seems  to  the  casual  observer  to  be 
considerably  above  the  actual  material  value  of  the  apparatus 
supphed.  The  public  press  is  interested  in  reporting  the  mono- 
graph from  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  various  discussions 
which  are  held  at  mothers'  meetings  and  educational  gatherings. 
In  the  meantime,  there  is  a  very  distinct  note  of  conservatism  in 
the  reports  of  trained  observers  who  have  seen  the  system  in 
operation.  Evidently  the  difference  between  an  Italian  school 
and  an  American  school  has  not  been  properly  evaluated  by  those 
who  were  at  first  most  enthusiastic  for  this  Montessori  method. 
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Sensory  training  which  has  been  loudly  jjraised  as  a  part  of  the  new 
method,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  natural  and  legitimate 
application  of  Wundtian  psychology,  is  certainly  very  far  from 
the  teachings  of  Wundt  and  his  followers.  The  virtues  of  the 
Montessori  system,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  can  be  matched  by 
equally  efficient  devices  in  American  schools  without  the  intro- 
duction of  the  elaborate  paraphernalia  which  is  now  regarded  by 
some  as  necessary  to  the  system  as  it  comes  from  Italy. 


THE  MOTIVATION  OF  SEVENTH-  AND  EIGHTH- 
GRADE  HISTORY  WORK 


SUPERINTENDENT  G.  M.  WILSON 

Connersville,  Indiana 


The  work  with  the  SB  pupils  on  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, as  handled  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  furnishes  a  good 
illustration  of  motivation  in  history  work.  It  had  been  the  cus- 
tom to  spend  six  weeks  upon  the  study  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution, at  the  beginning  of  the  National  Period.  The  pupils 
considered  this  work  exceedingly  difhcult  and  uninteresting,  and 
the  teacher  had  real  difficulty  in  getting  good  work  done.  Because 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  situation,  the  teacher  had  spoken  to  me  about 
the  advisability  of  omitting  this  work  on  the  Constitution.  How- 
ever, it  appealed  to  me  as  a  piece  of  work  that  should  be  done, 
since  many  of  the  pupils  do  not  reach  the  American  history  work 
in  the  fourth  year  of  high  school,  and  many  who  do  reach  the 
fourth  year  of  high  school  do  not  elect  the  American  history  work. 
With  this  thought  in  mind  I  suggested  that  we  devise  some  means 
of  making  the  work  more  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  pupils. 
The  suggestion  was  finally  made  that  the  teacher  organize  the 
grade  into  a  Constitutional  Convention,  indicating  to  each  pupil 
the  character  that  he  was  to  represent  in  such  convention.  The 
teacher  was  skeptical,  both  as  to  the  feasibility  of  the  plan,  and  as 
to  her  ability  to  carry  out  the  plan.  Accordingly,  another  term 
passed  in  which  the  work  was  done  in  the  old  way  with  the  usual 
difficulty.  When  the  time  came  for  this  work  the  next  term,  the 
suggestion  of  a  Constitutional  Convention  was  repeated  to  the 
teacher.  She  still  hesitated  to  undertake  it,  but  finally  asked  that 
some  assistance  be  given  her  in  organizing  and  starting  the  work. 
This  was  a  normal  situation,  with  the  teacher  in  proper  frame  of 
mind,  although  a  little  skeptical  as  to  results.  We  planned  the 
work  together  very  carefully.     A  sufficient  number  of  Madison's 
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Journal  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  was  secured  (six  copies) 
to  enable  the  class  of  thirt}'-five  pupils  to  get  along  fairly  well. 
INIadison's  Journal  had  been  referred  to  on  previous  occasions,  but 
it  is  a  very  diflicult  work  to  handle  and  no  use  had  been  made  of  it. 

The  Ctinstitutional  Convention  was  organized  by  electing 
George  Washington  (the  teacher),  president,  and  by  electing  some 
member  (not  necessarily  Madison),  secretary.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  rules  to  govern  the  deliberations  and  dis- 
cussions. This  committee  was  required  to  report  at  the  second 
session.  After  the  adoption  of  the  rules,  Mr.  Randolph  was  per- 
mitted to  open  the  main  discussion  by  presenting  the  Virginia 
plan.  The  work  from  this  point  was  necessarily  very  greatly 
simplified.  The  teacher  experienced  no  difliculty  in  getting  a 
hearty  response  from  the  pupils.  In  fact,  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Convention  became  the  chief  topic  for  conversation.  A  particular 
topic  was  assigned  for  the  next  meeting,  say  for  illustration,  the 
IcngtJi  of  the  term  for  which  the  President  shall  be  elected.  A  pupil's 
work  in  preparation  for  the  next  session  was  to  find  out  his  view 
upon  this  subject.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  pupil  representing  Mr. 
Pinckney  to  be  prepared  to  present  Mr.  Pinckney's  views  to  the 
Convention.  The  pupil  representing  Mr.  Sherman  was  to  be 
prepared  to  present  Mr.  Sherman's  views,  and  so  on  throughout 
the  list.  It  was  the  further  duty  of  each  pupil  to  know  whether 
the  man  he  represented  introduced  any  resolutions  having  refer- 
ence to  the  length  of  the  term  of  the  President.  When  the  next 
session  of  the  Convention  was  called  (a  week  later),  each  pupil 
was  prepared  to  present  his  views  with  reference  to  the  topic 
assigned,  to  enter  into  the  discussions,  to  make  motions,  and  to 
vote.  In  fact,  he  was  prepared  to  be  a  real  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  have  a  part  in  the  making  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

After  the  first  topic  had  been  worked  over  in  this  way  there 
was  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  plan.  The  teacher 
was  as  enthusiastic  as  the  pupils.  She  is  a  thoroughly  competent 
teacher,  and  this  has  contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  plan. 
Since  the  plan  was  adopted  two  and  half  years  ago,  there  have  been 
five  8B  Constitutional  Conventions.     The  six  copies  of  Madison's 
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Journal  which  were  in  the  Pubhc  Library  have  been  almost  com- 
pletely worn  out.     The  school  has  since  bought  additional  copies. 

While  this  special  work  is  being  carried  on  and  the  session  of  the 
Convention  is  being  held  about  once  a  week,  the  other  days  of 
the  week  are  given  to  a  systematic  study  of  the  Constitution — the 
reasons  for  calling  the  Constitutional  Convention,  the  defects  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  great  compromises  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  organization  of  the  different  phases  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  opposition  to  the  Constitution  and  its  final  adoption  by 
the  necessary  number  of  states,  and  finally  the  election  of  the  first 
President  and  the  organization  of  the  new  government  under  the 
Constitution.  But,  it  must  be  said  that  this  work  is  conducted  in 
quite  a  different  spirit  than  formerly.  The  pupils  seem  to  assume 
more  or  less  of  a  proprietary  interest  in  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution. They  understand  just  how  difficult  a  matter  it  was  to 
make  the  Constitution,  the  differences  of  view  which  prevailed, 
the  compromises,  the  divisions,  etc.,  which  took  place  during  the 
process  of  making  the  Constitution  and  bringing  it  into  final 
form. 

Topics  which  are  treated  in  sessions  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  vary,  of  course,  from  time  to  time.  A  session  is  usually 
held  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  in  order  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  elastic  clause  of  the  Constitution  (last  paragraph.  Art.  I, 
sec.  8)  and  prepare  for  the  use  of  this  clause  by  Hamilton  in  his 
conflict  with  Jefferson  during  the  organization  of  the  government. 
A  session  is  devoted  to  the  regulation  of  commerce  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  compromises  based  upon  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
Another  topic  which  has  been  found  very  helpful  and  lends  itself 
readily  for  treatment  in  the  Convention,  is  the  basis  for  represen- 
tation in  the  lower  house.  Other  topics  in  connection  with  the 
executive  which  have  been  treated  from  time  to  time  are:  (i)  a 
single,  dual,  or  triple  executive;  (2)  powers  of  the  executive;  (3) 
manner  of  electing  the  executive;    (4)  eligibility  for  re-election. 

The  edition  of  Madison's  Journal  which  we  have  been  using  is 
indexed  by  subjects  and  by  persons.  After  the  pupil  becomes 
accustomed  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Journal  and  learns  how  to 
use  the  index,  he  finds  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  his  view  upon 
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all)'  subject,  by  looking  under  his  name  in  the  index,  and  following 
through  the  points  there  indicated.  He  easily  sees  whether  or  not 
he  has  said  anything  upon  the  topic  for  discussion.  The  under- 
standing is  that  in  case  he  has  said  nothing  he  shall  turn  to  the  topic 
and  road  the  \'iews  of  one  or  two  }>ersons  who  do  speak.  This  gives 
him  the  general  line  of  argument.  By  keeping  in  mind  his  attitude 
in  general  it  is  possible  for  him  to  shape  his  views  and  say  a  word, 
even  though  he  does  not  actually  discuss  the  topic  as  indicated  by 
the  Journal.  For  instance,  Alexander  Hamilton  when  present 
was  always  conservative  and  doubted  the  advisability  of  conferring 
much  power  upon  the  pocplc;  while  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania  was 
thoroughly  democratic,  trusted  the  people,  and  sought  at  all  times 
to  give  the  people  an  opportunity  to  participate  fully  in  the  gov- 
ernment. Wilson  even  favored  the  election  of  the  President  by 
direct  vote.  With  his  knowledge  of  the  general  attitude  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Wilson,  the  pupils  representing  them  would  have  little 
difficulty  in  properly  representing  them  on  almost  any  subject. 
And  so  it  is  with  others  although  few  are  so  easily  represented  as 
Hamilton  and  Wilson,  since  few  are  so  consistent  throughout. 

In  handUng  the  Convention  the  teacher  places  all  of  the  respon- 
sibility upon  the  pupils  and  so  apparently  has  little  to  do  in  organiz- 
ing or  furthering  the  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the 
teacher's  work,  especially  when  the  work  is  being  done  for  the  first 
time,  should  be  very  carefully  planned,  and  may  require  consid- 
erable extra  time.  The  following  gives  the  teacher's  outline  in 
preparation  for  the  discussion  of  the  length  of  the  term  of  the  executive. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  with  this  outline  before  her,  the  teacher  is 
prepared  to  say  to  Mr.  Pinckney,  in  case  Mr.  Pinckney  asks  a 
question,  ''you  will  find  your  views  explained  on  page  88."  To  Mr. 
Bedford  she  can  say,  "Your  \dews  as  to  the  length  of  term,  as  also 
for  re-eligibiUty,  will  be  found  on  page  89."  She  can  refer  Mr. 
Hamilton  to  pages  183  and  185.  Those  not  ha\dng  a  part  in  the 
discussion  may  be  referred  to  the  first  plan  on  page  91,  the  plan 
as  given  in  the  first  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  page 
161,  the  further  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  the  Executive  on  page  365,  the  agreement  on  the 
modification  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  page 
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390,  the  unsettled  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  term  as  shown  on 
page  422,  the  first  mention  of  the  present  term  on  page  654. 

The  teacher's  outline  on  the  length  of  the  term  of  the  execu- 
tive to  which  we  have  just  been  referring,  follows : 

LENGTH  OF  TERM  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE 

Terms  of  years  left  blank  on  Virginia  plan  (pp.  62  and  69). 

Seven  years  agreed  to  in  Committee  of  the  Whole,  discussion  suggesting  from 

two  to  eight  years  (p.  91). 
Wilson  moved  for  three  years  (pp.  88) . 
Pinckney  moved  for  seven  years  (p.  88). 
Sherman  for  three  years,  and  against  rotation  (p.  88) . 
Mason  for  seven  years  and  for  prohibiting  re-eligibility  (p.  88). 
Bedford  against  long  term.     Favored  three  years  and  eligibility  for  three 

terms  (p.  89). 
Ineligible  after  seven  years  agreed  to  by  vote  seven  to  two,  Pennsylvania 

divided. 
Final  form  of  report  of  Committee  of  Whole  on  Virginia  plan,  seven  year 

(p.  161). 
New  Jersey  plan  left  years  blank  (p.  165). 
Hamilton's  plan  favored  life  term  of  executive  (p.   183),  or  "during  good 

behavior"  (p.  185). 
Ninth  resolution  of  Committee  of  Whole  on  Executive  reported  favoring 

seven  years  (p.  365). 
Dr.  McClurg  moved  "during  good  behavior"  (p.  369).     Seconded  by  Gov, 

INIorris  (p.  370).     Opposed  by  Sherman,  Mason  (pp.  370-72). 
Six  years  agreed  upon  (p.  390). 
Mr.  Williamson,  ten  or  twelve  years  (p.  420). 
Eleven,  fifteen,  twenty,  and  eight  years  suggested  (p.  422). 
Seven  years  agreed  upon  (p.  437). 
Seven  years  in  first  draft  of  Constitution  (p.  457). 
Four  years  first  mentioned  in  report  of  Committee  of  Eleven,  Mr.  Brearly, 

chairman  Electors  also  proposed  here  (p.  654). 
Mr.  Rutledge  moved  to  change  to  seven  years.     Failed  (p.  664). 
Four  years  in  first  complete  draft  (p.  707)  and  in  final  form  (p.  756). 

This  illustration  of  motivized  work  on  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention has  been  worked  out  fully  enough  to  enable  any  reader  to 
take  the  idea  and  put  it  into  practice.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
author  that  our  formal  textbook  work  persists,  because  teachers 
are  not  helped  to  substitute  something  better  and  more  life-gi\ing. 
One  of  the  aims  of  the  present  article  is  to  aid  such  substitution. 
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This  work  on  the  Constitutional  Convention  uses  the  dramatic 
instinct,  makes  the  pupil  an  actor  of  history,  and  gives  interesting 
work  which  appeals  to  his  best  efforts. 

History  frequently  fails  of  its  purpose  because  it  fails  to  live 
for  the  pupil.  It  is  too  often  nothing  more  than  verbal  memory 
work.  A  sixteen-year-old  girl  once  committed  and  recited  to  me 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Cabot,  without  the  least  conception 
of  the  objective  significance  of  what  she  was  talking  about.  She 
had  been  permitted  to  recite  in  that  way  for  so  long,  that  I  was 
forced  to  resort  to  drastic  measures  to  awaken  her. 

History  must  live  or  it  fails  of  its  purpose.  Dramatic  treat- 
ment gives  Hfe.  Last  year  a  7B  class  was  plodding  along  with  the 
situation  in  England  and  Holland  that  finally  sent  the  Pilgrims  to 
this  country.  It  was  a  slow  class  and  the  teacher  was  thoroughly 
disheartened.  "Don't  blame  the  class,"  said  I,  "do  something." 
The  teacher  was  ready  to  do  anything  that  promised  relief.  The 
next  day  EngHsh  officers  entered  at  recitation  time  with  warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  twelve  members  of  the  class  for  not  attending  the 
Established  Church  services  on  the  previous  Sabbath.  They  were 
shackled  and  imprisoned.  While  in  prison,  they  decided  to  leave 
for  Holland  in  order  to  have  reUgious  liberty. 

This  was  a  new  experience.  The  class  was  thoroughly  aroused. 
The  next  day  the  class  was  in  Holland,  but  they  were  suddenly 
interrupted  by  some  of  the  children  running  into  the  room  in  their 
play,  and  to  their  amazement  all  of  the  conversation  was  in  the 
Dutch  language  (6B  pupils  who  were  studying  German  played  this 
part).  A  meeting  was  called  and  a  decision  reached  to  go  to 
America  in  order  that  their  children  might  grow  up  with  English 
rather  than  Dutch,  language,  habits,  and  ideals. 

By  this  time  the  class  had  entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  the 
work.  They  "Hked"  history,  and  so  did  the  teacher.  From  that 
time  on  the  pupils  were  looking  for  opportunities  to  dramatize 
sections  of  the  work.  The  teacher  held  back  enough  to  make  the 
pupils  consider  it  a  special  favor,  but  continued  to  use  this  plan 
of  moti\izing  and  enriching  the  work. 
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In  considering  methods  of  teaching  a  subject  it  is  often  profitable 
to  investigate  the  methods  which  have  been  used  in  the  teaching 
of  this  subject  in  the  past.  This  is  especially  true  of  a  subject, 
such  as  arithmetic,  which  has  been  taught  since  the  time  of  the 
earliest  schools  without  material  change  in  content.  In  the  case 
of  arithmetic,  a  retrospective  study  of  methodology  is  particularly 
illuminating,  because  the  earhest  method  of  instruction  seems  to 
have  been  considered  efficient  for  a  long  period,  there  being  prac- 
tically no  change  until  about  1825.  The  object  of  this  paper  is  to 
give  a  notion  of  the  arithmetic  teaching  in  the  schools  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  method  of  instruction. 

We  have  practically  no  record  of  the  method  of  teaching  arith- 
metic before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  but  several  things  lead 
us  to  believe  that  few  changes  were  made  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing during  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may  then  think  of  the 
schools  of  about  1800  as  being  typical,  in  respect  to  the  teaching 
of  arithmetic,  of  the  schools  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Concern- 
ing these  schools  we  have  the  testimony  of  men  who  attended  them. 

It  appears  that  in  these  schools  arithmetic  texts  were  seldom 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  and  it  was  unusual  for  the  teacher 
to  possess  one.  It  is  stated  that  many  pupils  never  even  saw  an 
arithmetic.  The  master  dictated  or  set  "sums,"  as  the  problems 
were  called,  and  the  pupils  worked  them  on  scraps  of  paper.  The 
teacher  told  the  pupil  the  rule,  and  when  the  pupil  had  finished  his 
"sum"  he  took  it  up  to  the  teacher  for  approval,  or  disapproval. 
Often  the  teacher  was  surrounded  by  pupils  waiting  their  turn. 

'This  article  concludes  the  series  begun  in  May  and  continued  in  June  in  the 
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As  a  rule  each  pupil  had  a  blankbook  made  of  a  quire  of  paper 
folded  and  sewed  together.  This  was  his  "Cyphering  Book." 
After  his  work  was  approved  by  the  master,  the  pupil  carefully 
copied  in  his  "Cyphering  Book"  the  problem  and  its  solution, 
together  with  the  rule  which  the  master  had  given  him.  The 
master  usually  possessed  such  a  "Cyphering  Book"  which  he  had 
made  as  a  pupil  under  his  master  and  which  now  served  as  his 
source  of  "sums"  and  rules.  It  was  also  his  criterion  of  correct 
answers  and  methods. 

In  Barnard's  Journal  of  American  Education  we  find  a  number 
of  articles  written  by  men  who  attended  school  about  1800.  Some 
of  their  experiences  seem  to  be  so  typical  of  the  method  of  teach- 
ing arithmetic  that  we  quote  from  them  at  some  length. 

".  .  .  .  At  length,  in  1790  or  1791,  it  was  thought  I  was  old  enough  to  learn 
to  cypher,  and  accordingly  was  permitted  to  go  to  school  more  constantly. 
I  told  the  Master  I  wanted  to  learn  to  cypher.  He  set  me  a  sum^  in  simple 
addition^^iie  columns  of  figures,  and  six  figures  in  each  column.  All  the 
instruction  he  gave  me  was — add  the  figures  of  the  first  column,  carry  one  for 
every  ten,  and  set  the  over-plus  down  under  the  column.  I  supposed  he  meant 
by  the  first  column  the  left-hand  column;  but  what  he  meant  by  carrying  one 
for  every  ten  was  as  much  a  mystery  as  Samson's  riddle  was  to  the  Philistines. 
I  worried  my  brains  an  hour  or  two,  and  showed  the  master  the  figures  I  made. 
You  may  judge  what  the  amount  was,  when  the  columns  were  added  from 
left  to  right.  The  master  frowned  and  repeated  his  former  instruction — 
add  up  the  column  on  the  right,  carry  one  for  every  ten,  and  set  down  the  remain- 
der. Two  or  three  afternoons  (I  did  not  go  to  school  in  the  morning)  were 
spent  in  this  way,  when  I  begged  to  be  excused  from  learning  to  cypher,  and 
the  old  gentleman  with  whom  I  lived  thought  it  was  time  wasted;  ....  The 
next  winter  there  was  a  teacher  more  communicative  and  better  fitted  for  his 
place,  and  under  him  some  progress  was  made  in  arithmetic,  and  I  made  a 
tolerable  acquisition  in  the  first  four  rules,  according  to  Dilworth's  School- 
master's Assistant,  of  which  the  teacher  and  one  of  the  eldest  boys  had  each  a 
copy.  The  two  following  winters,  1794  and  1795,  I  mastered  all  the  rules  and 
examples  in  the  first  part  of  Dilworth;  that  is,  through  the  various  chapters 
of  Rule  of  Three,  Practice,  Fellowship,  Interest,  etc.,  etc.,  to  Geometrical 
Progression  and  Permutation. "' 

".  .  .  .  Printed  arithmetics  were  not  used  in  the  Boston  schools  till  after  the 
writer  left  them,  and  the  custom  was  for  the  master  to  write  a  problem  or  two 
in  the  manuscript  of  the  pupil  every  other  day.  No  boy  was  allowed  to  cypher 
till  he  was  eleven  years  old,  and  writing  and  ciphering  were  never  performed 

*  Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  Barnard's  Journal,  XIII,  130. 
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on  the  same  day.  Master  Tileston  had  been  taught  by  Master  Proctor,  and 
all  the  sums  he  set  for  his  pupils  were  copied  exactly  from  his  old  manuscript. 
Any  boy  could  copy  the  work  from  the  manuscript  of  any  further  advanced 
than  himself,  and  the  writer  never  heard  any  explanation  of  any  principle  of 
arithmetic  while  he  was  at  school.  Indeed,  the  pupils  believed  that  the  master 
could  not  do  the  sums  he  set  for  them,  and  a  story  is  told  of  the  good  old  gentle- 
man, which  may  not  be  true,  but  which  is  so  characteristic  as  to  afford  a  very 
just  idea  of  the  course  of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  simplicity  of  the  super- 
annuated pedagogue.  It  is  said  that  a  boy,  who  had  done  the  sum  set  for  him 
by  Master  Tileston,  carried  it  up,  as  usual,  for  examination.  The  old  gentle- 
man, as  usual,  took  out  his  manuscript,  compared  the  slate  with  it,  and  pro- 
nounced it  wrong.  The  boy  went  to  his  seat  and  reviewed  his  work,  but 
finding  no  error  in  it  returned  to  the  desk  and  asked  Mr.  Tileston  to  be  good 
enough  to  examine  the  work,  for  he  could  find  no  error  in  it.  This  was  too 
much  to  require  of  him.  He  growled,  as  his  habit  when  displeased,  but  he 
compared  the  sum  again,  and  at  last,  with  a  triumphant  smile,  exclaimed, 
"See  here,  you  nurly  (gnarly)  wretch,  you  have  got  it,  'If  four  tons  of  hay 
cost  so  much,  what  will  seven  tons  cost?'  when  it  should  be,  'If  four  tons  of 
English  hay  cost  so  and  so.'     Now  go  and  do  it  all  over  again.  "^ 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  arithmetic  texts  were  scarcely  used 
in  the  schools.  To  us  this  is  probably  the  most  conspicuous  factor 
of  this  early  teaching.  This  practice  was  probably  due  in  the 
beginning  to  the  fact  that  sufficient  texts  were  not  available  to  do 
otherwise.^  But  the  continuance  of  a  method  of  instruction  which 
did  not  make  use  of  a  text  cannot  be  due  to  texts  not  being  avail- 
able during  the  eighteenth  century.  Several  texts  by  English 
authors  were  known  in  the  colonies  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  by  1800  there  had  been  at  least  fifteen 
arithmetic  texts  pubhshed  by  American  authors. 

Edmond  Wingate  published  an  Artificial  Arithmetic  in  1629. 
The  fifteenth  edition  was  published  in  1726^  and  another  edition 
in  1753.'^  Littlefield  states:  "A  copy  of  the  first  edition  is  now  in 
existence  which  was  used  in  the  Winslow  family  of  Massachusetts 
for  over  one  hundred  years.  "^ 

'  Wm.  B.  Fowle,  Barnard's  Journal,  V,  336. 

2  There  is  evidence  that  arithmetic  was  taught  in  the  colonies  as  early  as  1665 
and  possibly  as  early  as  1658.  Suitable  arithmetics  were  not  known  to  any  extent 
in  the  colonies  until  after  1 700. 

3  A  copy  of  this  edition  is  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

4  G.  E.  Littlefield,  Early  New  England  Schools,  163. 

5  Ibid.,  163. 
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H odder ^s  Arithmetic:  or  that  Necessary  Art  made  most  easy, 
by  James  Hodder,  writing  master,  was  published  in  1661.  The 
twenty-fifth  edition  was  printed  in  Boston  in  17 19.' 

Cocker's  Vulgar  Arithmetic,  by  Edward  Cocker,  ''Late  Prac- 
titioner in  the  arts  of  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Engraving"  was 
piibHshed  in  1677.  An  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic  was  pub- 
Hshcd  in  Philadelphia  in  1779.  It  has  been  said  that  Cocker's 
Arithmetic  ''may  be  considered  the  father  of  modern  arithmetics, 
as  it  furnished  the  plan  which  all  of  them  have  copied." 

The  Schoolmaster's  Assistant,  by  Thomas  Dilworth,  was  first 
published  in  1743.  It  was  republished  in  Philadelphia  in  1769. 
I  have  a  copy  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1790.  The  twenty- 
third  edition  was  printed  in  Hartford  in  1786;  also  an  edition  was 
printed  in  Wilmington  in  1796,  and  one  in  New  York  in  1797.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  and  after  until  about  1800  it  was  more 
extensively  used  in  this  country  than  any  other  text. 

That  these  texts  did  not  become  generally  used  in  the  schools 
and  the  method  of  instruction  correspondingly  changed  seems  to 
have  been  mainly  due  to  a  belief  in  the  efficiency  of  the  method 
of  teaching  arithmetic  without  a  text. 

To  be  sure,  books  were  more  expensive  then  than  now,  if  we 
take  into  account  the  purchasing  value  of  money.  But  this  con- 
dition does  not  seem  to  have  prevented  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  religious  writings  and  the  almost  universal  use  of  the  Psalter 
and  Catechism  in  the  schools.  And  certainly  in  the  study  of  Latin, 
texts  must  have  been  used.  "A  printing  press  was  set  up  at 
Cambridge  (Massachusetts)  as  early  as  1639,  but  it  was  wholly 
engaged  in  turning  out  controversial  pamphlets  of  a  religious 
nature."^ 

Another  reason  for  believing  that  the  efficiency  of  the  "Cypher- 
ing Book"  seems  to  have  been  accepted  is  that  the  first  arithmetic 
published  by  an  American  author  was  a  specific  attempt  to  further 
the  "Cyphering  Book"  method.  Isaac  Greenwood  wrote  Arith- 
metic, Vulgar  and  Decimal:  with  the  application  thereof,  to  a  variety 

^  Ibid.,  167. 

'  Dexter,  History  of  Education  in  tJie  United  States,  207. 
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of  Cases  in  Trade,  and  Commerce,''  which  was  pubHshed  in  1729. 
He  states  what  appears  his  chief  purpose  as  follows : 

"The  Reader  will  observe,  that  the  author  has  inserted  under  all  those 
rules,  where  it  was  proper,  Examples  with  Blanks  for  his  practice.  This  was  a 
principal  End  to  the  Undertaking;  that  such  persons  as  were  desirous  thereof 
might  have  a  comprehensive  Collection  of  all  the  best  Rules  in  the  Art  of 
Numbring,  with  examples  wrought  by  themselves.  And  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  favour  this  design,  the  Impression  is  made  upon  several  of  the 
best  Sorts  of  Paper.     This  Method  is  entirely  new,  .   .   .   .  " 

The  paper  used  in  the  book  is  thick,  the  type  large.  Words  and  phrases 
to  which  the  author  desires  to  call  special  attention  are  printed  in  italic  char- 
acters, and,  as  more  than  half  the  book  is,  in  the  author's  eyes,  important, 
more  than  half  is  printed  in  italics.  The  method  followed  by  the  author 
seems  to  be  in  most  cases  to  give  the  rule  in  each  subject,  then  examples  illus- 
trating the  rule,  then  examples  for  the  student,  and  finally  the  proof.  There 
is  very  little  explanation  aside  from  the  rule.  Each  example  has  a  "blank" 
beneath  it  for  the  student's  "practice. "  There  are  no  collections  of  examples, 
as  in  modern  books.  At  times,  though  not  always,  terms,  such  as  annuity, 
interest,  etc.,  are  explained.^ 

Greenwood's  text  seems  to  have  not  been  well  received  and 
was  used  very  little  in  the  schools. ^  However,  this  same  feature 
was  utilized  by  Daniel  Adams,  who  wrote  The  Scholar's  Arithnetic, 
first  published  in  1801.  In  the  preface  of  a  revised  edition,  dated 
December  26,  181 5,  Mr.  Adams  writes  as  follows: 

We  have  now  the  testimony  of  many  respectable  Teachers  to  believe, 
that  this  work,  where  it  has  been  introduced  into  Schools,  has  proved  a  very 
kind  assistant  towards  a  rqpre  speedy  and  thorough  improvement  of  Scholars 

'J.  M.  Greenwood,  "Notes  on  the  History  of  American  Textbooks  on  Arith- 
metic," Report  of  Commissioner  of  Education  for  iSgy-gS,  802.  "There  are  two 
copies  of  this  book  in  Harvard  College  library  and  one  in  the  Library  of  Congress." 

^  Ibid.,  805. 

3  The  second  text  by  an  American  author  was  A  New  and  Complete  System  of 
Arithmetic,  composed  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  by  Nicholas  Pike  in 
1788.  This  is  nearly  sixty  years  after  the  appearance  of  Greenwood's  text  and  appar- 
ently by  this  time  the  work  of  Greenwood  was  forgotten. 

Pike  says  in  the  dedication  of  his  text,  "As  this  work  is  the  first  of  the  kind  com- 
posed in  America "     George  Washington   in  his  recommendation  of  Pike's 

book  mentions  that  it  is  the  first  of  its  kind.  That  Pike  did  not  know  of  Greenwood 's 
book  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  made  little  impression  and  was  soon  forgotten, 
because  Greenwood  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  Harvard  College  at  the  time  he 
published  his  text  and  Pike  graduated  from  Harvard. 
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in  Numbers,  and  at  Ihc  same  lime,  has  relieved  masters  of  a  heavy  burden  of 
writing  out  Rules  and  Questions,  under  which  they  have  no  long  labored,  to 
the  manifest  neglect  of  other  parts  of  their  schools. 

To  answer  the  several  intentions  of  this  work,  it  will  be  necessary  that  it 
■should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  every  Arithmetician:  the  blank  after  each 
example  is  designed  for  the  operation  by  the  scholar,  which  being  first  wrought 
upon  a  slate,  or  waste  pajier,  he  may  afterwards  transcribe  into  his  book. 

This  text  apparently  attained  some  popularity,  for  by  1815  it 
had  gone  through  nine  editions.  I  have  seen  a  copy  printed  as 
late  as  1824.  I  have  a  copy  printed  in  1820  which  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  hand  of  some  pupil  who  doubtless  labored  long  over  the 
involved  and  obscure  problems. 

Although  we  do  not  find  other  texts  of  this  period  making  this 
specific  provision  for  the  "Cyphering  Book"  method,  yet  they  were 
such  that  they  contributed  to  this  method  of  instruction.  For 
the  most  part  the  texts  were  simply  collections  of  rules  and  prob- 
lems. Only  occasionally  do  we  find  any  attempt  to  explain  or 
develop  the  rules  and  often  the  rules  are  not  even  illustrated  by 
solving  an  example.  Rules  are  given  for  every  case.  A  set  of 
rules  are  given  for  the  Rule  of  Three  with  integers,  another  set  is 
given  for  vulgar  fractions,  and  still  a  third  set  for  decimal  fractions. 
Speaking  of  Dil worth's  Schoolmaster'' s  Assistant,  Cajori  says:  "The 
whole  book  is  nothing  but  a  Pandora's  box  of  disconnected  rules. 
It  appeals  to  memory  exclusively  and  completely  ignores  the  exist- 
ence of  reasoning  powers  in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  "^  (Dilworth  's 
text  was  the  most  widely  used  book  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
and  after  to  1800.) 

Such  texts  could  serve  for  little  more  than  a  source  of  rules  and 
problems.  The  extreme  to  which  pupils  and  teacher  alike  depended 
upon  the  "rule"  is  shown  by  the  following: 

I  quote  the  following  from  an  article  "Early  School  Days"  in  Indiana, 
contributed  by  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs.  A  law  had  just  been  passed  requiring 
that  teacher's  examinations  should  be  conducted  by  three  county  commis- 
sioners instead  of  the  township  trustees,  as  had  been  the  practice  before.  "I 
shall  not  forget,"  says  Hobbs,  "my  first  experience  under  the  new  system. 
The  only  question  asked  me  at  my  first  examination  was,  'What  is  the  product 

'  F.  Cajori,  "The  Teaching  and  History  of  Mathematics  in  the  United  States," 
Circular  of  Information  No.  3,  1890. 
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of  25  cents  by  25  cents  ?'  We  were  not  as  exact  then  as  people  are  now.  We 
had  only  Pike's  Arithmetic,  which  gave  the  sums  and  the  rules.  These  were 
considered  enough  at  that  day.  How  could  I  tell  the  product  of  25  cents  by 
25  cents,  when  such  a  problem  could  not  be  found  in  the  book  ?  The  examiner 
thought  it  was  6|  cents,  but  was  not  sure.  I  thought  just  as  he  did,  but  this 
looked  too  small  to  both  of  us.  We  discussed  its  merits  for  an  hour  or  more, 
when  he  decided  that  he  was  sure  I  was  qualitied  to  teach  school,  and  a  first- 
class  certificate  was  given  me. "' 

We  may  appropriately  characterize  the  arithmetic  instruction 
up  until  about  the  close  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
as  the  "Cyphering  Book"  method.  Even  though  texts  were  used 
toward  the  close  of  this  period,  it  seems  that  many  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  method  were  retained.  The  method  persisted  in 
some  localities  until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century.  Even  today 
one  occasionally  finds  a  teacher  who  instructs  his  class  without  a 
text  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  We  retain  certain  features  of  the 
method  when  we  require  pupils  to  keep  a  notebook  in  which  they 
record  their  work. 

However,  this  is  not  the  only  phase  of  the  method  which  seems 
worth  considering.  The  instruction  was  largely  individual.  Each 
pupil  worked  on  a  problem  of  his  own.  When  he  had  completed 
his  work  he  took  it  to  the  teacher,  and  if  he  had  not  solved  his 
problem,  or  had  met  with  a  difficulty,  received  individual  attention. 

The  instructions  given  by  the  teacher  were  for  his  own  benefit. 
Since  there  was  no  class  instruction,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
pupils  should  be  kept  together.  If  some  pupils  progressed  less 
rapidly  than  the  others,  they  did  not  hinder  the  work  of  those  who 
were  able  to  work  more  rapidly,  and  they  in  turn  were  not  handi- 
capped by  being  behind  the  class. 

The  writer  does  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  advocating  the 
method  of  a  hundred  years  ago  as  an  efficient  one  for  teaching 
arithmetic.  An  attempt  to  follow  it  under  present  conditions 
would  most  probably  result  in  failure.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that  for  many  of  the  practices  of  the  teachers  of  this  period  we  can 
present  no  justification.  But  it  seems  that  what  we  have  called 
the  "Cyphering  Book"  method  contains  some  features  which  are 
worthy  of  consideration. 

^  Ihid.,  16. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  llrst  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  teachings  of  Pestalozzi  began  to  receive  attention  in  this 
country.  We  find  his  method  of  oral  instruction  incorporated  in  a 
text  by  Warren  Colburn  which  was  pubhshed  in  182 1.  This 
text  was  adopted  ahiiost  immediately  by  the  schools  and  with  its 
introduction  we  lind  the  first  marked  change  in  the  method  of 
teaching.  I'he  decline  of  the  "Cyphering  Book"  method  accom- 
panied the  introduction  of  a  new  method. 
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Type  of  movement. — We  turn  now  to  the  question  of  the  type 
of  movement  and  forms  of  drill  which  are  used.  It  was  stated  in 
the  early  part  of  the  discussion  that  the  emphasis  is  very  commonly 
laid  upon  the  arm  movement.  As  the  arm  movement  component 
in  the  writing  movement  this  component  is  variously  described  as 
"the  fore-arm  movement,"  ''the  muscular  movement,"  or  merely 
''the  arm  movement."  None  of  these  designations  correctly 
describe  the  movement  in  question.  The  term  "muscular  move- 
ment" which  is  most  commonly  used  is  obviously  a  misnomer. 
The  writer  suggests  that  the  most  accurate  designation  is  one  which' 
has  been  employed  by  McAllister,  namely,  "Arm  movement  with 
rest."  This  indicates  that  the  movement  is  made  by  the  whole 
arm  moving  from  the  shoulder,  which  is  the  case,  and  that  the  arm 
is  not  suspended,  but  rests  upon  the  desk. 

The  majority  of  systems  which  are  in  use  emphasize  this  arm 
movement  with  rest  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  distinctions 
in  current  practice  are  two.  The  first  distinction  consists  in  the 
alternative  between  an  exclusive  arm  movement  and  a  movement 
which  combines  the  arm  and  the  fingers.  Several  writers  insist 
upon  entire  exclusion  of  the  finger  component  of  the  writing  move- 
ment. The  Palmer  method  perhaps  represents  most  completely 
this  attitude.  Other  systems  defend  the  writing  movement  as  most 
advantageous,  which  is  a  combination  of  the  movements  of  the 
arm,  hand,  and  fingers.  This  type  of  writing  is  recommended,  for 
example,  in  the  Bennett  system,  the  California  series,  Spencer's 
Practical  writing  and  the  Whitehouse  system.  The  movement 
of  the  hand  about  the  wrist  joint  is  ordinarily  not  mentioned,  but 
when  it  is,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  it. 

'This  article  conclude^  the  series  begun  in  May  and  continued  in  June  in  the 
Elementary  School  Teacher. 
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The  issue  which  is  here  raised  has  been  discussed  in  a  previous 
article  in  the  present  journal.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to 
consider  it  at  length,  but  it  will  be  sufficient  to  cite  some  authorities 
who  favor  the  combined  movement  and  to  inciicate  briefly  the  func- 
tion which  the  various  component  movements  take  in  the  combined 
movement.  The  only  attem])t  at  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  writing 
movement,  with  reference  to  the  part  played  by  the  fingers  and  the 
arm,  has  been  made  by  Charles  H.  Judd.  The  report  of  this  investi- 
gation may  be  found  in  Genetic  Psychology  for  Teachers,  chap.  vi. 
The  summary  of  the  results  which  were  found  in  this  investigation 
may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  the  author: 

The  general  conclusion  from  a  comparison  of  the  large  number  of  records 
of  which  the  three  reproduced  represent  the  chief  types,  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  in  the  statement :  In  ordinary  writing  the  fine  formative  movements 
are  executed  by  the  fingers;  the  movements  which  carry  the  fingers  forward 
are  executed  by  the  hand  or  arm;  and  the  pauses  between  groups  of  letters 
are  utilized  for  long  forward  arm  movements  which  bring  the  hand  back  into 
an  easy  working  position  (pp.  176,  177). 

In  the  same  place  the  author  describes  the  type  of  writing  which 
is  characteristic  of  those  who  use  predominantly  the  arm  movement 
in  the  formation  of  letters : 

This  writing  is  typical  of  a  whole  group  of  cases  in  which  the  movement  is 
coarse,  and  more  generally  in  which  much  less  attention  is  given  by  the  writer 
to  questions  of  form. 

We  have  here  indicated  a  relation  between  movement  and  the 
form  of  waiting  which  is  somewhat  different  from  that  described 
in  the  quotation  above  given  in  the  discussion  of  this  question. 

Another  quotation  from  a  prominent  handwriting  expert 
upholds  the  same  position : 

It  is  possible  to  write  entirely  with  the  fore-arm  movement  without  any 
separate  action  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  many  superior  penmen  write  in  this 
manner.  But  the  easiest,  most  rapid,  and  most  perfect  writing  is  that  pro- 
duced with  the  fore-arm  movement  used  in  connection  with  a  slight  action  of  the 
hand  and  fingers  by  which  the  small  portions  of  the  writing  are  produced.' 

If  one  may  venture  a  prediction  it  is  that  the  more  moderate 
procedure  which  recognizes  the  value  and  place  of  the  movements 
of  the  fingers  and  the  hand  in  the  production  of  the  letters  will 
finally  prevail  against  the  extreme  position  taken  by  the  advocates 
of  the  exclusive  arm  m.ovement. 

'  A.  S.  Osbom,  Questioned  Documents,  p.  108. 
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A  second  distinction  in  relation  to  this  question  is  that  between 
the  practice  which  involves  the  use  of  the  same  type  of  movement 
through  the  grades,  and  the  practice  which  allows  a  somewhat 
different  form  of  movement  in  the  earlier  grades  from  that  which 
is  to  be  ultimately  developed.  All  of  the  more  moderate  writers 
upon  penmanship  allow  the  child  in  the  primary  grades  to  use  a 
movement  which  is  described  by  one  as  "the  relaxed  linger  move- 
ment," or  by  another  as  "the  easy  finger  movement."  There  is  a 
general  agreement  upon  the  evil  of  the  cramped  type  of  movement 
which  was  so  characteristic  of  the  writing  in  the  earlier  grades  in  the 
old  days  when  the  copy-book  was  not  supplemented  by  any  other 
means  of  teaching.  This  cramped  movement  is  generally  avoided 
by  allowing  the  child  at  the  beginning  to  write  upon  the  black- 
board and  to  make  the  transition  to  the  ordinary  sized  writing  upon 
paper  by  gradual  steps.  These  steps  include  the  use  of  crayon  or 
large  lead  pencil  and  large  sheets  of  rather  rough  paper  throughout 
perhaps  the  first  grade.  In  the  second  grade  the  paper  may  be 
reduced  gradually  to  the  ordinary  size  and  the  writing  may  likewise 
be  reduced  to  the  same  extent.  In  this  form  of  procedure  the  child 
is  encouraged  to  write  at  first  with  much  the  same  movement  which 
he  uses  at  the  blackboard.  This  involves  the  arm  movement 
without  rest  chiefly.  As  the  child  comes  to  write  smaller  and  to  use 
the  finger  movement  more  he  tends  to  retain  the  same  freedom 
which  he  has  previously  possessed.  When  he  then  comes  in  the 
third,  fourth,  or  fifth  grade  to  learn  the  arm  movement  with  rest, 
in  which  the  arm  oscillates  upon  the  muscle  pad  of  the  fore-arm, 
he  is  not  required  to  make  a  complete  transformation  of  his  move- 
ment, but  only  to  add  to  it  a  type  of  movement  which  he  had  not 
before  acquired,  and  to  co-ordinate  it  with  the  movements  which 
he  previously  made. 

This  description  represents  the  practice  which  is  found  in  some 
systems  which  have  studied  most  closely  the  psychology  and 
pedagogy  of  writing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  is  the  best 
method  of  developing  the  process.  The  introduction  of  the  fore- 
arm movement  with  rest  marks  an  advance  to  a  much  more 
accurate  and  finely  adjusted  writing  movement,  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  deferred  until  the  child  has  already  acquired  some  facility 
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was  done  with  the 

Forearm    Movemeat. 

Notice  the  smooth  llaes. 

The    righi 
circle    (/?) 
with    the    Fore- 
arm   Movemeat. 
The  ">C "  Indicates  the  starHag  poinV 

YiQ_  5.— Illustrations  of  formal  movement  drills,  i.  From  the  Palmer  Primary 
cards  for  Grade  II.  These  are  also  used  with  single  spacing.  2.  From  the  Economy 
system  for  Grade  V.  3.  From  the  Whitehouse  Copybooks  for  Grade  I.  (Reproduced 
with  the  permission  of  the  publishers.) 
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in  the  less  exact  use  of  the  pencil,  and  until  he  has  reached  the  stage 
in  his  development  when  he  is  capable  of  acquiring  with  facility  a 
high  degree  of  skill. 

Movement  drills. — We  may  now  briefly  review  the  types  of  drill 
which  are  used  to  secure  the  best  form  of  writing  movement. 
Certain  drills  are  used  pretty  universally  and  the  differences  which 
exist  are  chiefly  in  matters  of  detail.  We  may  distinguish  in  general 
two  types  of  drill,  one  which  is  purely  formal,  and  the  other  which 
is  used  in  connection  with  the  actual  production  of  letters.  Of  the 
purely  formal  drills  the  most  frequently  used  are  the  retraced  oval 
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Fig.  6. — Illustrations  of  the  lateral  movement  drills  as  used  in  the  Bennett 
system.  Reduced  to  one-half  size.  (Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  pub- 
lisher.) 

in  both  directions,  the  straight  up-and-down  stroke,  and  the  retraced 
horizontal  stroke.  The  continuous,  progressive  oval  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a  modification  of  the  retraced  oval.  Somewhat  less  fre- 
quently used  forms  of  drill  are  the  continuous  "m"  stroke,  "w" 
stroke,  and  "/"  stroke  (see  Fig.  5).  The  aim  of  these  drills  is 
evidently  to  give  the  pupil  practice  in  the  use  of  the  arm  movement 
in  the  production  of  the  letters. 

Another  type  of  drill  is  particularly  directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  the  arm  component  in  carrying  the  hand  along  the  line 
while  the  letters  may  be  produced  by  the  finger  and  the  hand. 
This  type  of  drill  has  been  particularly  developed  in  the  Bennett 
method  (see  Fig.  6).     This  method  in  fact  excludes  entirely  the 
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oval  and  the  ui)-and-do\vn  drills.  The  drills  which  are  included 
in  tliis  method  are  the  back-and-forth  horizontal  stroke,  the 
so-called  swinging  and  rocking  stroke,  and  the  development  of  the 
*'/"  and  the  ";/"  out  of  a  combination  of  these  strokes  with  an 
intervening  downward  stroke.  This  forward-and-backward  move- 
ment is  used  even  in  the  development  of  the  letters  themselves, 
as  well  as  in  the  movement  between  the  letters.     Thus  "a"  is 


Fig.  7. — Illustrations  of  exercises  with  laterally  spaced  letters.     From  Houston's 
Copy  Slips  for  Grade  III.     (Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  publisher.) 


produced  by  a  combination  of  the  rocking  and  swinging  movement 
with  the  downward  movement  following.  This  same  lateral 
movement  is  emphasized  in  certain  drills  used  by  Houston,  Berry, 
and  others  (see  Fig.  7).  These  drills  consist  in  a  succession  of 
letters  which  are  connected  by  strokes  an  inch  or  more  long.  In 
such  a  drill  it  is  necessary  to  combine  smoothly  the  movement 
which  produces  the  letters  and  the  movement  which  carries  the 
hand   across    the   page.     Since    this    touches   upon   the   essential 
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problem  in  the  development  of  the  writing  co-ordination  the  writer 
believes  that  such  drills  are  of  the  highest  importance.  The  oval 
and  the  straight  up-and-down  stroke  are  useful  to  develop  an  easy, 
flowing  movement,  but  lose  some  of  their  importance  if  one  is  not 
seeking  to  develop  the  exclusive  arm  movement  with  rest. 

Only  the  commonly  used  formal  drills  have  been  here  referred 
to  since  more  labored  forms  are  a  matter  for  individual  choice.  A 
great  many  drills  which  consist  in  retracing  letter  forms  or  incor- 
porating into  the  formation  of  the  letter  one  of  the  formal  drills, 
have  been  devised.  These  may  be  useful  in  compelhng  the  pupil 
to  use  a  free  movement  in  the  production  of  the  letter,  but  are  of 
less  importance  than  the  more  formal  drills. 

Application  of  drills  to  letter-formation. — The  application  of  the 
various  formal  drills  to  the  different  letters  was  touched  upon  in 
the  description  of  the  order  of  development  of  the  letters.  If  this 
application  is  made  a  corresponding  order  of  development  will  take 
place  in  the  case  of  the  formal  drill.  That  is,  the  direct  oval  may 
be  practiced  in  preparation  for  the  drill  upon  the  i,  u,  and  w,  and  the 
capital  letters  O,  C,  A,  G,  D,  and  E;  the  reversed  oval  may  be 
made  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the  n,  m,  and  v,  and  the 
capital  letters  /,  /,  P,  etc.  Finally  the  straight  up-and-down  drill 
may  be  used  to  introduce  the  t,  d,  etc.,  and  the  loop  drill  in  connec- 
tion with  the  loop  letters. 

Rhythm  and  counting. — A  very  important  aspect  of  the  teaching 
of  writing  hitherto  not  mentioned  is  that  of  rhythm  and  the  means 
of  attaining  rhythm.  Experimental  investigations  have  shown 
that  one  of  the  main  differences  between  the  writing  of  the  child 
and  of  the  adult  is  that  the  latter  is  very  much  more  characterized 
by  rhythm  than  the  former.  That  is,  the  adult  tends  to  write  in 
time  as  though  to  music.  The  successive  strokes,  though  very 
different  in  length,  tend  to  approximate  each  other  in  time.  It 
has  also  been  shown  that  the  use  of  an  imposed  rhythm,  that 
is,  the  requirement  that  the  child  write  according  to  a  certain 
rhythm,  tends  to  unify  his  writing  and  render  it  more  mature  in 
character. 

This  principle  has  been  widely  utilized  in  the  teaching  of 
writing.     The  main  question  in  this  connection  concerns  the  rate 
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of  rhythm  which  is  to  be  used  and  the  manner  of  counting  or  of 
inducing  the  child  to  write  in  a  rhythmical  fashion. 

The  advocates  of  the  free-arm  mo\'ement  have  performed  a  good 
service  to  the  pedagogy  of  writing  by  their  insistence  on  the  dexdce 
of  counting.  They  have  not  been  so  fortunate,  however,  in  the 
choice  of  the  rate  of  rhythm,  particularly  for  the  lower  grades. 
As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  rate  of  movement  which  is 
ordinarily  chosen  is  200  per  minute,  and  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  different  grades.  The  question  of  the  rate  of  move- 
ment which  is  adapted  to  the  different  grades  is  easily  susceptible 
of  investigation.  The  writer  has  undertaken  to  determine  the 
abihty  of  children  of  different  ages  to  make  up-and-down  strokes, 
with  the  result  shown  in  the  accompanying  table.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  three  children  of  grade  IB  made  between 
70  and  79  double  strokes  per  minute,  and  so  on.  (The  column  in 
which  the  median  falls  in  each  grade  is  indicated  by  printing  the 
number  in  that  column  in  black  face.) 

TABLE  III 
Growth  in  Rapidity  of  Graphic  Movement  throughout  the  Grades 
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Several  facts  appear  from  this  table.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
evident  that  there  is  wide  variation  in  the  ability  of  children  in 
the  same  grade  to  write  rapidly.  In  grades  IIA  and  IVB  the 
fastest  child  writes  more  than  four  times  as  fast  as  the  slowest. 
It  is  clear  that  some  provision  must  be  made  for  these  differences. 
When  the  pupils  are  writing  in  concert  to  a  rhythm  which  is 
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indicated  by  the  teacher  they  must  write  at  the  same  rate.  When 
they  are  writing  individually,  however,  some  should  write  faster 
and  some  more  slowly  than  this  standard. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of  writing  of  a 
grade  is  influenced  by  the  method  of  teaching  as  well  as  by  the 
maturity  of  the  pupils.  Thus  Grade  IIIA  is  faster  than  the 
preceding  and  following  grades,  and  Grade  VI  is  slower.  The  full 
significance  of  this  fact  cannot  be  known  unless  the  quality  of  the 
writing  is  also  measured,  but  the  fact  remains. 

Finally,  in  spite  of  variations  among  the  individual  grades,  it 
is  clear  that  there  is  a  gradual  increase  in  speed  from  the  lower  to 
the  higher;  and,  if  a  uniform  method  were  pursued  throughout,  this 
progression  would,  in  all  probability,  be  fairly  regular.  The  particu- 
lar standards  which  are  suitable  for  the  different  grades  must  be 
established  by  more  extended  trial.  A  tentative  set  of  standards 
may  be  proposed  for  trial  and  modification.  The  units  refer  to 
double  strokes  consisting  of  an  upward  and  downward  straight  line 
with  sharp  angles  at  top  and  bottom.  Grade  I,  80-90;  II-III, 
125-50;  IV,  175;  V,  200;  VI- VIII,  225-50.  The  speed  of  writing 
letters  is  about  half  as  great  as  the  speed  of  making  double 
strokes. 

There  is  some  difference  in  procedure  in  the  use  of  counting. 
The  count  is  ordinarily  made  upon  the  down  stroke.  Sometimes, 
however,  both  the  down  stroke  and  the  up  stroke  are  counted, 
and  in  one  case,  that  of  the  Bennett  method,  the  count  is  upon 
the  up  stroke  or  the  connecting  stroke  only.  We  have  here  a  dif- 
ference in  procedure  which  is  likely  to  have  considerable  influence 
upon  the  type  of  writing  and  which  deserves  attention.  It  is 
evident  that  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  stroke  which  is 
made  at  the  time  the  count  is  given.  The  ordinary  procedure, 
then,  places  the  emphasis  on  the  downward  stroke,  whereas  the 
Bennett  method  places  the  emphasis  upon  the  connecting  stroke 
and  holds  that  the  downward  stroke  will  pretty  largely  take  care 
of  itself.  The  writer  looks  upon  this  as  a  very  interesting  idea 
but  has  no  basis  for  judgment  as  to  its  merits,  except  the  fact 
that  it  emphasizes  the  forward  push  of  the  hand.  Since  this  is 
the  element  which  is  likely  to  be  weak  in  the  writing  movement, 
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it  seems  possible  that  a  device  which  will  emphasize  it  may  prove 
worthy  of  adoption. 

The  time  is  ordinarily  indicated  by  counting  or  by  making  a 
series  of  raps  with  a  ruler,  or  hand  claps,  etc.  Little,  if  any,  use, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  is  made  of  music  to  indicate  the  time 
in  writing,  but  the  success  with  which  music  is  used  to  mark  time 
for  marching,  dancing,  gymnastic  exercises,  etc.,  suggests  that  it 
would  be  well  worth  trying  in  this  case  also. 

Style  of  alphabet. — The  fonn  of  letter  which  is  used  as  a  model 
for  the  child  is  of  a  good  deal  of  interest.  There  is  a  very  strong 
tendency  for  the  child  to  imitate  the  style  of  writing  which  is  set 
before  him.  This  can  easily  be  verified  by  examining  any  set  of 
samples  of  children's  writing.  They  invariably  resemble  the  copy 
in  general  style.  The  importance  of  this  fact  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  the  relative  virtue  of  one  form  or  another  in  itself  so  much  as 
in  the  fact  that  certain  styles  of  letter  are  more  readily  produced 
than  others,  and,  therefore,  involve  a  better  type  of  movement. 
That  this  is  so  is  an  indication  that  the  reverse  of  the  opinion 
which  is  sometimes  held,  is,  at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  true.  The 
movement  is  the  reflex  of  the  form  as  much  as  the  form  is  a  reflex 
of  the  movement.  It  is  important,  then,  as  suggested  in  an  earlier 
part  of  this  article,  that  the  letter  be  such  as  suggest  fluency  of 
movement.  The  writer  believes  that  this  can  be  best  attained 
by  the  use  of  the  reproduction  of  actual  writing  rather  than  of 
copies  of  engraved  letters.  See  illustrations  from  the  Bennett  and 
the  Palmer  systems  (Fig.  8). 

These  remarks  will  indicate  the  point  of  distinction  of  the 
various  forms  of  alphabet  which  are  used.  We  may  perhaps 
classify  the  various  styles  of  alphabet  according  to  their  probable 
ancestry.  There  are,  in  general,  two  strains  which  may  be  traced 
in  the  various  styles.  One  originated  in  the  Spencerian  hand  and 
was  modified  in  the  business  colleges,  and  may  be  called  the  busi- 
ness or  arm-movement  style  of  writing.  This  writing  usually  has 
considerable  slant,  ranging  about  60  degrees,  though  not  so  much 
slant  as  the  Spencerian  style.  In  form,  the  turns  of  the  letters 
are  relatively  sharp  and  tend  to  become  angular.  Some  of  the 
systems,  as  the  Bennett  method,  the  Houston  Copy  Slips,  the 
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Palmer  method,  etc.,  which  use  this  style  of  writing,  employ  the 
reproduction  of  actual  writing  in  their  copies.  Others,  such  as 
Spencer's  Practical  Writing,  the  California  series,  and  the  Standard 
Free-hand  Writing,  use  an  engraved  style  of  script  which  suggests 
the  written  forms  (see  Fig.  9). 

The  other  line  of  development  originated  in  the  vertical  writing, 
which  marked  the  introduction  of  a  relatively  new  style  of  script. 
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Fig.  8. — Illustrations  of  copy  reproduced  from  actual  writing,  i.  From  the 
Bennett  method,  Grammar  Series.  2.  From  the  Palmer  method.  (Reproduced  with 
the  permission  of  the  publishers.) 

This  writing  was  chiefly  characterized  by  the  extreme  roundness 
and  width  of  the  turns,  and  hence  by  the  breadth  and  squat  appear- 
ance of  the  letters.  These  letters  were  also  characterized  by 
extreme  simplicity,  every  possible  superfluous  stroke  being  omitted. 
When  the  vertical  writing  was,  in  general,  given  up,  many  systems 
used  the  same  style  of  writing  but  modified  it  sHghtly  by  intro- 
ducing some  slant.  Such  a  style  is  represented  in  the  Whitehouse 
system,  and  Barnes's  Natural  Slant. 
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A  third  group  of  systems  occupy  an  intermediate  position 
between  these  two  extremes,  and  ahiiost  every  degree  of  difference 
may  be  found. 
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Fig.  9. — Illustrations  of  the  three  kinds  of  script,  i.  The  business,  free-hand 
style;  from  the  Palmer  method,  la.  The  same  style  engraved.  From  the  Standard 
Free-Hand  sys'tem.  2.  Intermediate  style  from  the  Medial  method.  3.  The  extremely 
round  and  simple  style.  From  Barnes's  Natural  Slant  Penmanship.  (Reduced 
to  ^.)     (Reproduced  with  the  permission  of  the  publishers.) 

The  advantages  claimed  for  the  vertical  style  of  letter  and  its 
successors  are  based  upon  the  two  points  of  legibility  and  economy. 
The  legibility  rests  mainly  on  the  relatively  upright  position  of 
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the  strokes,  and  the  economy  upon  the  paucity  of  the  strokes 
which  are  necessary  to  write  the  letters.  The  advantages  upon 
the  side  of  the  opposing  style  of  script  are  based  upon  considera- 
tions of  ease  and  fluency  of  movement.  The  issue  between  legi- 
biHty  and  fluency  is  clear  cut.  The  writer  beheves,  however,  that 
the  style  of  letter  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  of  its  adaptabihty 
to  a  fluent  movement,  rather  than  primarily  on  the  basis  of  its 
legibiHty,  since  the  legibility  of  writing  depends,  not  so  much  upon 
the  ideal  which  it  is  supposed  to  copy,  as  upon  the  degree  which  it 
approximates  the  ideal ;  and  it  is  much  more  hkely  to  approximate 
the  ideal  if  it  can  be  made  with  an  easy,  fluent  movement.  In 
regard  to  the  economy  supposed  to  be  effected  by  lopping  oft"  certain 
of  the  strokes,  such  as  the  beginning  up  stroke  of  the  i  and  j,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  simpHcity  of  objective  form  does  not  necessarily 
mean  simphcity  of  movement.  The  pen  at  the  end  of  a  word  is 
usually  at  the  bottom  of  a  stroke.  It  therefore  has  to  pass  from 
the  base  line  to  the  top  of  the  letter  through  the  air  or  upon  the 
paper.  Certain  experimental  results  have  shown  that  in  similar 
cases,  such  as  the  crossing  of  the  t  or  the  x,  it  takes  as  long  for  the 
pen  to  pass  through  the  air  as  it  would  take  to  make  the  stroke 
upon  the  paper.  Furthermore,  it  is  probable  that  there  is  more 
likely  to  be  a  considerable  pause  at  the  beginning  of  the  stroke 
when  it  is  started  in  such  fashion  as  in  the  case  of  the  letters 
referred  to.  It  is  easier  to  begin  a  letter  by  an  introductory  stroke 
so  as  to  get  one's  bearings,  so  to  speak.  This,  as  well  as  other 
similar  issues,  may  well  be  subjected  to  experimental  investigation 
for  final  settlement. 

The  above  principles  will  indicate  without  a  more  specific 
illustration  the  general  type  of  letter  which  is  most  desirable. 
Considerable  latitude  as  to  details  of  form  and  style  of  letter  may 
exist  within  the  range  of  letters  which  meet  the  general  principles 
laid  down.  A  somewhat  rounder  and  more  nearly  vertical  style  of 
script  might  well  be  used  in  the  earlier,  than  in  the  later,  grades. 

Organization  of  work  for  the  different  grades. — The  principles 
underlying  the  organization  of  the  work  for  the  dift'erent  grades 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  discussion  of  the  particular  methods 
of  teaching.     They  may  here  briefly  be  brought  together.     The 
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question  of  the  time  of  beginning  writing  in  general  was  touched 
upon  in  discussing  the  replies  from  the  questionnaire.  It  is  held 
b\-  a  number  of  writers  upon  the  pedagogy  of  handwriting  that 
the  ideal  course  to  pursue,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  writing 
itself,  would  be  to  defer  the  teaching  of  writing  until  the  second 
or  third  \ear.  This,  however,  appears  to  be  impracticable,  and 
the  question  remains  as  to  the  type  of  writing  which  shall  be  pur- 
sued in  the  different  grades.  Several  of  the  systems  which  are 
under  discussion  make  little  or  no  distinction  between  the  work 
to  be  given  to  the  different  grades.  The  courses  are  organized  on 
the  basis  of  a  year's  work  and  the  pupil  is  put  through  the  same 
work  whatever  his  grade.  The  most  thoroughgoing  example  of 
this  type  of  procedure  may  be  seen  in  the  Palmer  method.  Cer- 
tain of  the  other  systems  vary  the  work  slightly  in  point  of  com- 
plexity in  the  dift'erent  years,  but  in  general  repeat  the  same  course. 
An  example  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  Steadman  method. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  methods  w^hich  lay  little  stress  upon 
the  movement  drills,  and  which  rely  on  the  copy-book,  may  make 
little  distinction  between  the  w^ork  of  the  successive  years,  except 
in  the  subject-matter  of  what  is  written.  In  such  case  the  first 
book  may  begin  with  one  space  letters  and  then  introduce  the 
multiple  space  letters  in  the  course  of  the  book,  and  defer  the 
capital  letters  to  the  end  of  the  first  book  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second.  The  size  of  the  letters  is  usually  decreased  in  the  first 
two  or  three  books.  From  this  point  on,  longer  words  and  sen- 
tences are  used,  and  in  the  later  books  various  business  and  social 
forms  are  introduced.  But  the  formal  side  of  the  writing  is  very 
little  changed.  The  chief  respect  in  which  a  rational  system  of 
grading  is  introduced  then,  is  in  the  distinction  between  the  type  of 
writing  required  in  the  lower  and  the  higher  grades,  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  specific  writing  instruction  is  given.  Without  stop- 
ping to  detail  the  variations  in  method,  we  may  outline  a  typical 
curriculum  in  writing,  which  aims  to  meet  the  different  stages  of 
development  of  the  child. 

In  such  a  course  the  aim  of  writing  in  the  different  divisions 
of  the  school  is  radically  different.  In  the  primary  grades  the 
aim  is  to  develop  a  fairly  accurate  perception  of  the  form  of  the 
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letters,  and  the  ability  to  write  with  some  facihty,  using  free  and 
not  very  precise  movements.  The  writing  for  the  child  of  these 
years  is  mainly  a  means  of  expression  and  not  a  matter  of  technical 
skill.  The  analogy  may  be  drawn  with  the  development  of  the 
child  in  drawing.  The  primary  child  does  not  draw  to  reproduce 
with  accuracy  the  form  of  objects,  but  to  express  in  a  more  or  less 
symbolic  way  the  ideas  which  he  has  in  mind.  In  the  same  way, 
writing  may  be  made  a  means  of  expression  without  undertaking 
to  develop  extreme  accuracy. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  the  child  should  begin  the  formal 
drill  which  will  enable  him  to  acquire  greater  skill  and  fluency  in 
writing.  He  is  now  interested  in  developing  greater  accuracy  in 
his  manual  activities.  He  reahzes  the  discrepancy  between  his 
earlier,  rough  attempts  and  the  standard  which  is  set  before  him. 
He  becomes  interested  in  the  accurate  use  of  tools  and  weapons, 
for  the  sake  of  development  of  skill  for  its  own  sake.  This  is 
the  time,  then,  when  he  will  be  most  interested  in  the  formal 
drill  in  writing. 

This  development  of  skill  and  facihty  in  the  use  of  the  pen 
should  be  accompHshed,  in  the  main,  in  two  or  three  years.  No 
particular  difference  in  the  type  of  training  to  be  given  in  this 
group  of  years  has  been  worked  out.  The  best  procedure,  so  far 
as  we  have  basis  for  judging,  is  to  determine  upon  an  order  of 
development  of  the  letters  and  drills  which  is  consistent  and 
progressive,  and  go  through  this  system  in  the  two  or  three  suc- 
ceeding years  of  this  period,  placing  special  emphasis  upon  features 
which  particular  classes  or  individuals  find  most  difficult.  At 
the  beginning  of  this  period  the  form  of  the  writing  is  likely  to 
deteriorate  for  the  time  being.  This  is  not  at  all  a  serious  matter, 
and  the  form  will  soon  improve  if  the  drill  is  wisely  chosen  and  the 
speed  which  is  used  is  not  too  great. 

If  the  two  or  three  intermediate  grades  have  been  well  trained, 
the  aim  in  the  upper  grades  may  be  merely  to  review  that  which 
has  been  already  attained,  and  to  develop  somewhat  greater  speed 
and  fluency.  It  is  incorrect  to  assume,  however,  that  the  subse- 
quent writing  wifl  take  care  of  itself  if  the  earher  training  has  been 
correct.     It  is  probably  not  necessary  to  spend  so  much   time 
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upon  drill  at  this  time;  but  two  or  three  short  periods  a  week  may 
profitably  be  spent  in  reviewing  the  drills  which  have  been  pre- 
\-i()Usly  learned.  In  addition  to  tliis  it  is  probably  necessary  to 
introduce  some  motive  for  the  maintenance  of  careful  writing  in 
all  the  work.  This  might  be  done  by  holding  occasional  tests 
and  giving  grades  on  the  basis  of  these  tests,  or  by  grading  the 
writing  which  is  done  in  other  school  exercises.  This  would  empha- 
size the  need  of  care,  not  merely  in  the  writing  lesson,  but  also  in 
all  written  work.  Experience  shows  that  not  even  at  the  end  of 
the  elementary-school  period  can  attention  to  writing  be  entirely 
withdrawn.  Occasional  drills  might  profitably  be  given  even  in 
the  high-school  period,  and  some  attention  be  given  to  the  excel- 
lence of  the  pupil's  general  writing. 

This  course  in  each  part  assumes  the  other  parts  and  is  an 
organic  whole.  What  is  said  concerning  each  grade  appHes  only 
in  case  the  system  is  carried  out  throughout  the  grades.  For 
example,  if  the  training  which  is  described  for  the  intermediate 
grades  is  not  given,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote  more  time  and 
energy  to  the  writing  in  the  upper  grades,  in  order  to  secure  good 
results.  This  principle  of  the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  course 
has  often  been  flagrantly  violated.  Pupils  have  begun  under  one 
system  and  in  the  middle  of  their  course  a  new  system  has  been 
introduced,  and  it  has  often  been  the  case  in  this  way  that  the 
same  person's  handwriting  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots  and 
reorganized  two  or  three  times.  It  is  to  be  emphatically  said 
that  a  relatively  poor  system  carried  through  consistently  is 
better  than  a  continual  shifting  from  one  to  the  other,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  modern  attempt  to  base  the  discussion  of 
handwriting  upon  a  scientific  foundation  will  prevent  the  sudden 
and  complete  transitions  from  one  extreme  to  another,  which  have 
characterized  the  past  practice. 
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Examples  of  Industrial  Education.  By  Frank  M.  Leavitt.  Ginn  &  Co. 
Pp.  viii+330- 

Professor  Leavitt  defines  industrial  education  as  the  training  which  should  be 
given  to  that  large  group  of  children  who  are  not  going  to  higher  schools.  The  higher 
schools  are  vocational  in  a  very  proper  sense  of  the  term,  but  they  are  limited  in  scope, 
not  preparing  for  the  simpler  and  more  common  industries.  The  opportunities 
offered  by  the  higher  schools  are  therefore  inadequate  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people. 

The  second  part  of  Professor  Leavitt's  discussion  sets  forth  the  sources  of  the 
present  vigorous  demand  for  a  modification  of  our  American  schools  in  the  direction 
of  more  industrial  training.  Organized  labor  when  it  is  clear  as  to  the  meaning  of  such 
training,  the  manufacturer  who  wants  better  labor,  the  professional  educator,  and 
finally  the  social  worker  who  sees  the  conditions  under  which  most  boys  and  girls  Hve, 
all  unite  in  demanding  a  reorganization  of  our  school  system.  No  mere  addition  to 
the  course  of  study  will  satisfy  this  demand,  there  must  be  a  genuine  remodeling  of  the 
school. 

The  third  part  of  the  book  describes  what  has  been  done  at  diff'erent  centers  in  the 
United  States  in  the  organizing  of  industrial  courses.  Many  summaries  of  this  type 
have  appeared  in  recent  years  in  reports  of  commissions  and  in  reports  of  committees. 
This  summary  is,  however,  more  complete  and  consequently  more  valuable  to  the 
student  than  any  of  the  other  reports.  It  classifies  the  schools  also  in  such  a  way  as  to 
define  clearly  the  underlying  principle  exemplified  in  the  different  experiments. 

The  book  is  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  textbook  with  teachers'  classes.  The  indi- 
vidual teacher,  whatever  his  part  in  the  elementary  school,  will  also  find  it  profitable 
to  acquaint  himself  or  herself  with  the  movement  which  is  exercising  so  powerful  an 
influence  in  present-day  elementary  education. 

Professor  Leavitt's  recommendation  for  a  solution  of  the  problem  presented  in 
his  summary  of  existing  conditions  is  tempered  by  a  recognition  of  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  the  present  schools  and  reorganizing  them  rather  than  merely  adding  to 
them.  He  is  prepared  accordingly  to  favor  several  plans  as  particular  circumstances 
may  dictate  in  various  cases.  Some  differentiation  from  the  sixth  grade  on  is  the 
general  solution  of  the  problem,  and  much  preparatory  work  can  be  carried  on  below 
the  fifth  grade  in  anticipation  of  the  reorganization  which  is  to  be  entered  upon  at 
the  sixth  grade.  The  exact  character  of  this  differentiation  and  of  the  preparatory 
work  remains  to  be  worked  out  in  subsequent  studies. 

Charles  H.  Judd 

A  Scale  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  Handwriting  of  School  Children.  By 
Leonard  P.  Ayres,  Department  of  School  Hygiene,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion.    New  York,  1912. 

This  report  sets  forth  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  the  legibility  of  hand- 
writing and  of  an  attempt  to  construct  a  scale  for  the  measurement  of  legibility  on 
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the  basis  of  tliis  invcslinaliDn.  As  a  basis  for  the  study  a  large  iniiiTijer  of  samples  of 
the  handwriting  in  the  upper  school  grades  were  collected  from  forty  cities  in  widely 
ditTerent  parts  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  samples  which  were  returned  1,578  were 
found  \o  be  satisfactory  and  were  used  for  the  investigation.  The  method  by  which 
the  samples  were  graded  was  to  measure  the  a\erage  time  which  was  required  by  ten 
investigators  to  read  the  individual  samples.  For  this  method  it  was  necessary  that 
the  content  of  the  dilTerent  samples  be  not  the  same;  on  the  other  hand  it  was  neces- 
sar>-  that  they  be  of  approximately  ecjual  difliculty.  These  requirements  were  met 
by  using  the  same  subject-matter  but  throwing  the  words  out  of  their  natural  order. 
Thirty  tlitTerent  arrangements  of  the  words  were  made. 

After  the  time  of  reading  the  samples  had  been  measured  they  were  arranged  in 
order  on  the  basis  of  this  measurement.  The  distribution  of  the  papers  was  then 
investigated  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  followed  any  law,  particularly  whether 
it  accordetl  with  the  normal  distribution.  It  was  found  in  a  preliminary  examination 
that  the  samples  did  apjiarently  fall  into  such  a  distribution.  Assuming  a  normal 
distribution,  then,  the  samples  were  divided  into  steps  of  equal  interval  by  separating 
them  into  such  groups  as  would  be  produced  in  the  normal  distribution  by  dividing 
it  into  equal  steps.  It  was  found  that  the  successive  steps  which  were  thus  marked 
oil  and  which  have  been  described  as  equal  in  legibility  were  not  exactly  equal  in  the 
time  which  was  required  to  read  them.  They  rather  formed  a  series  which  progressed 
with  approximately  the  ratio  of  117  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
was  greater  difiference  in  the  time  required  to  read  the  samples  which  represented  the 
successive  steps  in  the  lower  part  of  the  scale  than  in  the  upper  part.  In  other  words, 
a  progression  by  (assumed)  equal  steps  in  the  objective  quality  of  the  writing  corre- 
sponded to  a  progression  by  regularly  diminishing  steps  in  the  speed  at  which  the  writ- 
ing could  be  read,  or  the  subjective  legibiUty.  The  actual  series  of  steps  nearly 
approximated  a  regular  progression  so  that  a  theoretical  series,  in  which  there  was  a 
regular  progression  of  117.  2  per  cent  between  the  successiv^e  steps,  was  substituted 
for  the  actual  one. 

This  gives  us  a  series  of  samples,  then,  which  are  assumed  to  progress  by  equal 
steps  in  legibility  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  The  whole  range  of  distribution 
was  di\nded  into  ten  steps  and  designated  by  the  numbers  i  to  100,  but  only  those 
from  20  to  90  are  actually  represented  upon  the  scale.  This  form  of  division  is  used 
because  it  corresponds  to  the  grading  in  common  use. 

In  order  to  meet  one  of  the  criticisms  to  which  the  Thorndike  scale  is  subject, 
the  author  selected  and  furnishes  for  each  step  in  the  scale  a  sample  of  three  styles 
of  writing.  These  styles  are  distinguished  according  to  their  slant  into  vertical, 
medium  slant,  and  extreme  slant  writing.  There  are  then  in  the  scale  three  parallel 
series  of  samples,  and  in  measuring  any  particular  sample,  the  style  of  writing  on  the 
scale  which  it  most  nearly  resembles  is  to  be  chosen  for  comparison.  This  device  is 
undoubtedly  calculated  to  make  the  grading  of  writing  by  means  of  the  scale  very 
much  easier. 

It  may  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  there  are  difficulties  in  using  the  scale  as 
it  stands  as  a  means  of  grading  the  writing  of  the  children  in  the  different  school 
grades.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  a  different  standard  should  be  required  of  the 
children  in  the  different  years.  For  example,  the  writing  which  is  equal  to  quaUty 
60  may  be  perfectly  satisfactor>'  for  a  sLxth-grade  child  but  not  for  an  eighth-grade 
child.     Therefore,  in  order  to  make  the  grade  conform  to  the  grading  in  the  other 
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school  subjects  the  measurements  in  the  lower  grades  must  be  transmuted  into  other 
terms.  This  difficulty  might  be  overcome  by  fixing  a  standard  for  attainment  by 
the  different  grades  and  designating  this  standard  by  the  mark  90  for  that  grade. 
The  development  of  such  a  standard  makes  a  suitable  problem  for  investigation. 

Another  difficulty  which  will  be  met  in  applying  the  scale  for  grading  writing  is 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  writing  of  the  school  children  will  fall  within  the  middle 
divisions  of  the  scale.  That  is,  according  to  the  law  of  normal  distribution  which 
was  found  to  apply  to  the  writing  of  school  children,  approximately  one-half  of  the 
cases  fall  between  the  grades  40  and  60  upon  the  scale  and  one-quarter  fall  below  grade 
40.  This  means  that  if  70  per  cent  were  taken  as  the  passing  mark,  as  it  ordinarily 
is  in  school  work,  three-quarters  of  the  children  would  fail  to  pass.  Obviously,  then, 
the  results  of  measurement  by  the  scale  cannot  be  used  directly  to  express  the  grade 
of  the  child's  writing. 

The  other  purpose  for  which  the  scale  is  intended  is  for  the  survey  of  writing  of 
children  in  different  school  systems  and  under  different  methods  of  instruction.  It 
is  intended,  in  other  words,  to  be  used  as  a  tool  for  investigation.  From  this  point 
of  view,  as  also  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical  use  in  the  schoolroom,  the  scale  by 
itself  is  very  deficient  for  the  reason  that  it  measures  only  one  of  the  essential  charac- 
teristics of  good  writing.  The  acquirement  of  speed  is  as  essential  in  learning  to 
write  as  the  acquirement  of  legibihty.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sufficient  in  judging  a 
child's  writing  to  measure  merely  the  legibility.  The  scale  as  it  stands  can  be  used, 
however,  as  a  basis  for  a  part  of  the  test,  and  is  probably  adequate,  provided  it  is 
supplemented  by  a  measurement  of  speed. 

As  a  measurement  merely  of  the  scale  of  legibility,  the  scale  appears  to  be  very 
well  constructed.  The  fact  that  it  conforms  so  closely  to  the  normal  distribution 
gives  a  presumption  in  its  favor.  The  fact  that  it  was  constructed  on  the  basis  of 
objective  measurement  rathe,  than  of  mere  subjective  judgment  is  also  a  strong 
point  in  its  favor.  It  cannot  be  applied,  of  course,  by  the  same  method  of  objec- 
tive measurement  by  which  it  was  constructed,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  based  upon  a 
perfectly  clear  and  unambiguous  quality  of  writing  will  doubtless  make  the  results 
of  its  application  fairly  uniform  and  reliable.  Whether  or  not  this  expectation  will 
be  confirmed  b}^  trial  remains  to  be  seen,  but  at  any  rate  the  scale  merits  careful 
trial  under  various  conditions.  If  it  proves  to  be  an  accurate  means  of  measurement 
it  will  furnish  an  exceptional  means  of  comparing  writing  in  widely  different  places 
because  of  the  prominence  of  the  agency  which  stands  sponsor  for  it. 

Frank  N.  Freeman 
The  University  of  Chicago 
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In  Los  Angeles  a  school  building  one  story  high  is  being  built 

around  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle  240X250  ft.     A  playground 

190  ft.  square  will  be  inclosed  by  this  building.     There 

?!^^?°}  will  be  sixteen  rooms,  all  lighted  and  ventilated  from 

Buildings 

both  sides.     A  double  roof  is  to  cover  the  whole  so  as 

to  protect  the  rooms  from  excessive  heat.     This  plan  is,  of  course, 

best  adapted  to  a  warm  climate,  but  it  suggests  the  problem  of 

school  architecture  as  a  living  and  important  problem. 

Li  Cincinncti  the  Health  Department  has  taken  a  lively  interest 
in  the  remodeling  of  several  buildings.  It  recormnends  that  two 
neighboring  schools  should  be  merged  and  the  site  of  one  used  for  a 
playground.  The  new  building  should  have  open-air  rooms  and 
more  window  space  for  ventilation. 

Li  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  an  elementary  school  is  to  be  built  on 
the  cottage  plan  with  more  air  and  light  for  each  unit  than  can  be 
obtained  in  the  common  school  building. 

In  Gary,  Indiana,  the  buildings  have  been  planned  with  a  view 
to  using  the  corridors  for  entertainments  and  play;  there  are  also 
swimming  pools,  shops,  and  large  playgrounds  connected  with  each 
building.  By  a  lengthening  of  the  school  day,  and  a  distribution 
of  the  children  throughout  the  different  parts  of  the  building  and 
grounds,  the  expense  of  this  more  elaborate  equipment  is  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  cost  per  capita  is  less  than  in  the  ordinary  school. 

In  Chicago  a  report  of  the  Elizabeth  McCormick  Memorial 
Fund  states  that  of  367  children  who  attended  four  schools  on  roofs 
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and  seven  in  open  window  rooms.  90  per  cent  improved  decidedly 
in  general  physical  condition,  15  per  cent  sufficiently  to  be  dis- 
charged as  cured.  75  per  cent  gained  in  weight  from  two  to  eight  and 
one-half  {xiunds.  The  children  in  these  schools  are  kept  in  the 
fresh  air  the  year  round,  are  given  from  two  to  three  meals  a  day, 
and  are  required  to  rest  at  least  one  hour  during  the  school  period. 

All  these  examples  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  change  in 
the  methods  and  scope  of  education  calls  for  a  change  in  school 
buildings.  If  play  is  useful  in  education,  there  must  be  a  place  for 
play.  If  the  health  of  a  child  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  concern  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher,  there  must  be  more  fresh  air  and  more  space 
for  exercise.  The  school  building  is  an  embodiment  of  educational 
ideals  and  a  modern  school  cannot  flourish  in  an  old-fashioned  build- 
ing, modeled  after  a  private  dwelling  or  a  barn. 

The  Belmont  Avenue  and  Seventh  Avenue  schools  in  Newark, 

N.J.,  were  kept  open  during  the  past  summer,  and  regular  work  was 

carried  on  in  order  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a  con- 

_,  '^,  ' ,  tinuous  school  session.  These  schools  were  chosen 
Round  School 

because  the  population  is  such  that  most  of  the 
children  in  these  districts  are  obliged  to  stay  at  home  during 
vacation. 

The  average  attendance  of  fourteen  hundred  children  enrolled 
was  93  per  cent.  The  enrolment  represented  70  per  cent  of  the 
total  school  population  in  these  districts.  The  health  of  both 
pupils  and  teachers  was  good,  because  the  windows  were  kept  open 
all  the  time.  There  was  more  fresh  air  than  usual  in  the  rooms. 
The  work  was  satisfactory  in  grade,  more  children  being  promoted 
at  the  end  of  the  course  than  in  the  regular  classes  at  other  times 
in  the  year.  The  cost  of  conducting  the  schools  was  $6,500. 
By  a  very  slight  change  in  the  organization  of  classes,  the  pupils 
are  enabled  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  their  work  during  the 
summer,  and  will  complete  their  elementary-school  courses  sooner 
by  one-fourth  than  they  could  under  the  old  vacation  plan. 

It  will  require  only  a  few  more  experiments  of  this  kind  actually 
carried  to  successful  completion  to  persuade  school  boards  and 
teachers  that  a  continuous  school  session  is  the  only  economical, 
efficient,  and  justifiable  type  of  school  organization. 
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Evidence  of  public  interest  in  schools  is  nowhere  more  strik- 
ingly furnished  than  in  reports  of  non-educational  organizations 

which  investigate  from  time  to  time  the  efficiency 
PubUc  Interest  ^^  v  jj^  schools.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has  in 
in  Schools  ^  ... 

the  past  two  years  had  a  trymg  experience  in  school 

matters.  Politics  have  to  an  unjustifiable  extent  controlled  the 
action  of  the  School  Board.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  an 
organization  of  Cleveland  citizens,  namely  the  Cleveland  Engi- 
neering Society,  has  raised  in  definite  form  the  question  which  the 
Board  of  Education  ought  to  have  faced  some  time  ago:  the 
question  of  efficiency  of  the  school  system.  The  engineers  find  that 
the  efficiency  of  the  system  according  to  their  standards  is  less  than 
50  per  cent.  The  committee  points  out  that  frequent  changes  in 
policy  affecting  the  course  of  study  and  promotion  are  demoralizing 
and  incompatible  with  highest  efficiency.  Any  form  of  dissension 
in  the  school  organization  is  harmful. 

These  are  wholesome  words  and  should  sink  deep  into  the  minds 
of  all  teachers  and  all  boards  of  education.  The  slight  respect 
with  which  business  men  and  engineers  frequently  look  upon  school 
organization  is  due  in  very  large  measure  to  the  instability  of  school 
plans  and  the  short  and  uncertain  tenure  of  school  officers. 

A  different  type  of  example  of  public  interest  in  school  matters 
is  to  be  found  in  two  reports  recently  issued  by  public  associations 
in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  City  Club  through  its  School  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Commercial  Club  through  its  special  agent,  Mr. 
Cooley,  have  both  investigated  the  needs  of  the  Chicago  schools 
in  respect  to  industrial  education.  Mr.  Cooley's  report  is  reviewed 
on  a  later  page.  The  report  of  the  City  Club  will  be  reviewed  fully 
in  a  later  issue  of  this  Journal.  The  two  reports  are  diametrically 
opposed  in  that  one  advocates  separate  vocational  schools  of 
secondary  grade,  the  other  advocates  a  genuine  reform  within  the 
elementary  schools,  making  much  of  the  work  of  these  schools 
vocational  in  type.  The  two  programs  will  come  up  for  legis- 
lative recognition  in  the  state  of  Illinois  during  the  coming  winter. 
It  is  highly  important  that  school  officers  be  prepared  to  discuss 
the  two  plans  fully  and  intelligently.  One  plan  is  being  advocated 
and  tried  in  Massachusetts,  the  other  in  New  York.  It  is  possible 
to  get  reports  from  both  of  these  states. 
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The  law  of  191 1  gives  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Michigan  the  autliority  to  outline  the  course  of  study  which  must 
be  followed  in  every  district  in  the  state.    Heretofore 
Michigan  ^j^  authority  was  vested  in  the  district  boards.    One 

g^j  of  the  most  important  changes  made  in   the   new 

course  is  that  requiring  agriculture  to  be  taught  in 
every  district  school  in  the  state.  There  is  a  practical  difl&culty  in 
the  way  of  this  change  in  the  fact  that  teachers  are  not  prepared 
to  give  the  course.  A  beginning  is  therefore  all  that  is  required  at 
this  time,  namely,  one-half  year  of  agriculture  in  the  eighth  grade. 
However,  a  course  of  nature-study  dealing  with  home  gardening, 
crop  planting,  and  other  related  subjects  is  introduced  earlier. 
Later  the  course  in  agriculture  is  to  be  enlarged.  The  rural  school 
is  to  be  ruraUzed  rather  than  allowed  to  go  on  reflecting  in  a  weak 
and  ineflScient  way  the  city  schools. 

The    statistics   from    the    summer  schools  of  universities  and 

normal  schools  show  that  the  movement  is  progressing  at  a  rapid 

rate.     Fifteen  years  ago  teachers  felt  that  they  must 

Summer  have  a  long  vacation.     This  vacation  was  supposed 

School  for  ,  ,      ^        .  .     ,       r  1  1  • 

Teachers  ^^  ^^  ^^  necessity  a  period  of  complete  relaxation. 

Today  a  very  respectable  minority  of  the  teachers 
of  the  country  spend  a  major  part  of  their  time  in  study.  The 
University  of  Chicago  with  its  regular  summer  quarter  and  Colum- 
bia University  with  its  shorter  term  of  six  weeks  lead  in  point  of 
numbers  and  in  richness  of  curriculum.  Each  of  these  institutions 
had  during  the  past  summer  the  largest  enrolment  in  its  history, 
both  passing  the  3,500  mark.  The  Summer  School  of  the  South, 
one  of  the  most  influential  factors  in  the  educational  reawakening 
of  the  South,  enrolled  nearly  2,500  teachers.  Normal  schools  all 
over  the  country  report  more  students  than  ever  before.  Com- 
missioner Claxton  at  the  end  of  a  trip  including  a  number  of  these 
institutions  declared  the  movement  one  of  the  most  significant 
in  the  educational  history  of  the  country.  Such  it  certainly  is. 
No  longer  can  the  teacher  rest  content  with  a  normal-school  train- 
ing completed  years  ago.  He  must  get  himself  into  contact  with 
the  current  enlargements  in  science,  with  the  recent  advances  in 
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methods  of  study  and  instruction.  He  must  learn  of  new  types 
of  educational  organization  and  must  study  the  efficiency  of  the 
new  courses  of  study  which  are  being  tried  out  in  parts  of  the  country 
remote  from  his  own  home.  It  means  much  for  the  development  of 
the  schools  of  this  country  that  teachers  come  together  in  this  way 
to  renew  their  student  activities  and  prepare  themselves  to  carry 
home  the  most  progressive  educational  ideas. 

Several  speakers  and  writers  have  recently  called  attention  to 

the  importance  of  developing  a  new  type  of  Teachers'  Association 

in  this  country.     The  utter  failure  of  our  present 

eac  ers  National    Association     to     deal    with    professional 

Organization  .  ^  r       ^ 

problems  is  too  conspicuous  to  need  further  comment. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  is  in  a  better  position  than 
the  general  Association  to  do  something  really  worthy  of  the 
teaching  profession.  The  English  Guild  furnishes  a  model  to 
which  we  in  America  might  well  turn  attention. 

The  promising  line  of  organization  is  that  which  is  suggested 
by  the  success  of  summer  schools.  Teachers  can  set  up  standards 
of  professional  efficiency  and  can  develop  the  machinery  for  requir- 
ing conformity  to  these  standards.  They  can  judge  schools  better 
than  any  other  agents  of  the  public.  They  can  supervise  appoint- 
ments better  than  irresponsible  teachers'  agencies  which  take  an 
unwarranted  percentage  from  teachers.  The  discussion  of  these 
problems  is  fortunately  becoming  more  common  where  teachers 
come  together.  The  idea  that  a  teachers'  meeting  is  a  picnic  or 
an  excursion  is  gradually  becoming  less  and  less  common.  In 
short,  the  time  is  ripe  for  some  strong  and  efficient  organization  like 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  to  crystallize  the  movement 
toward  a  real  teachers'  association  in  America. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Instruction  in  Missouri  and  the 
Rural  School  Inspector  have  devised  a  plan  whereby  a  closer 

co-operation  shall  be  established  between  the  home 
Grading  Pupils  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^-^  -^^  ^^^  training  of  the  children.  A 
on  Home  Work  ^  i  •  i      i 

report  card  has  been  prepared  on  which  the  parent 

is  to  send  to  the  school  a  statement  of  the  home  work  of  each  pupil. 
Superintendent  Evans  comments  on  the  plan  as  follows: 
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"This  home  work  may  be  domestic,  helping  the  mother,  or  it 
may  be  agricultural,  helping  the  father,  or  of  whatever  character 
provided  it  be  not  aimless.  Parents,  especially  in  rural  com- 
munities, have  not  been  asked  or  invited  to  co-operate  with  the 
teacher  in  any  detinite,  systematic  way  to  correlate  the  work  of  the 
home  with  that  of  the  school  and  as  a  result  many  pupils  have  been 
educated  away  from  the  farm  and  have  formed  a  distaste  for  home 
life  on  the  farm. 

"Because  the  school  has  paid  little  attention  to  industrial  edu- 
cation and  the  parent  has  failed  to  co-operate  with  the  school  in  a 
way  that  would  tend  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  pupil  to  good 
sweeping,  dusting,  sewing,  cooking,  washing,  tending  stock,  milk- 
ing, caring  for  poultry,  plowing,  and  industrial  work  generally, 
thousands  of  pupils  have  left  the  farms,' rushed  to  the  cities,  and 
become  consumers  instead  of  producers. 

"To  the  end  that  the  attention  of  every  pupil  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  state  may  be  directed  toward  the  things  that  make 
better  homes,  more  efficient  citizens,  this  department  has  issued 
a  detinite  and  systematic  method  of  reporting  quarterly  from 
teacher  to  parent  on  the  progress  made  by  the  pupil  in  the  school 
studies  and  a  report  from  the  parent  to  the  teacher  on  the  progress 
made  by  the  pupil  in  such  simple,  but  important,  subjects  as 
sweeping,  dusting,  cake-baking,  bread-making,  sewing,  washing 
dishes,  for  the  girls,  and  for  the  boys,  currying  horses,  feeding 
stock,  milking,  caring  for  poultry. 

"This  report  is  to  be  signed  by  the  teacher  as  the  parent  signs 
the  report  from  the  teacher. 

"If  this  method  is  used  efl&ciently  by  county  superintendents 
and  teachers  throughout  the  state,  a  long  step  will  be  taken  in  the 
direction  of  better  co-operation  between  the  school  and  community." 

Devices  other  than  the  grading  of  home  work  have  been  adopted 

in  other  states  with  a  view  to  encouraging  out-of-school  work. 

In  the  state  of  Oregon  the  Bankers'  Association  in 

ncoura^ing      co-operation  with  the  school  authorities  supports  a 

director  of  home  agricultural  work.     Of  the  125,000 

school  children  of  that  state  75,000  are  reported  to  be  engaged  in 
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systematic  agricultural  work.  In  Idaho  the  State  Department  of 
Education  is  succeeding  with  the  aid  of  the  officers  of  the  State 
Fair  in  bringing  to  the  capital  the  children  from  the  different 
counties  in  the  state  who  have  shown  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency 
in  potato  raising  and  domestic  work.  This  visit  to  the  State  Fair 
will  be  made  the  occasion  for  instruction  to  these  children  in  agri- 
culture and  domestic  science.  In  Iowa  good  roads  clubs  are  formed 
among  the  boys  and  prizes  are  given  to  individuals  and  to  clubs. 
In  Wisconsin  the  following  announcement  is  published: 

"With  the  co-operation  of  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Associa- 
tion a  corn-growing  contest  has  been  arranged  for  the  school 
children  of  the  county.  The  object  is  to  stimulate  an  interest  in, 
and  disseminate  information  relative  to,  the  proper  selection  of 
seed  corn  and  modern  methods  of  corn  culture. 

"A  number  of  rules  and  regulations  have  been  made  to  cover 
the  contest.  Exhibitors  must  be  boys  or  girls  between  ten  and 
eighteen  years  of  age,  attending  school  in  the  county.  Golden 
Glow  Wisconsin  No.  12  seed  will  be  used  and  no  exhibitor  will 
be  allowed  to  enter  more  than  one  sample  in  any  one  class,  but  may 
enter  in  each  of  the  three  classes,  namely  sweepstakes,  single  ear, 
and  corn  on  stalks.  All  samples  in  township  classes  will  consist 
of  ten  ears,  and  all  samples  in  'corn  on  stalk'  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  stalks. 

"Twenty-one  premiums  of  $2.00  each  will  be  offered.  There 
will  be  twenty-one  second  premiums  of  $1 .00  each,  and  twenty-one 
premiums  of  50  cents  each. 

"The  boy  scoring  highest  in  the  sweepstakes  class,  and  the 
boy  scoring  highest  in  the  corn-on-stalk  class  will  each  receive  a 
scholarship  to  the  boys'  one-week  course  in  grain-judging  at 
Madison. 

"A  special  premium  of  $5 .  00  is  offered  to  the  teacher  whose  pupil 
receives  first  premium.  This  prize  is  offered  by  J.  P.  Bonzelet, 
of  Eden. 

"The  contest  will  be  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  county 
fair." 

One  brief  item  comes  to  hand  showing  that  this  type  of  interest 
is  not  confined  to  rural  communities.     The  Poultry  Association  of 
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the  city  of  ButTalo.  N.Y.,  oilers  through  the  Board  of  Education 
to  give  free  instruction  in  the  breeding  and  care  of  fowl  to  the  school 
children  of  that  city. 

These  examples  could  be  supplemented  by  descriptions  of 
experiments  in  other  states  and  cities.  Each  undertaking  of  this 
type  shows  how  large  a  margin  of  unused  energy  there  is  among 
the  boys  and  girls  of  the  country  and  how  urgently  the  demand  for 
organized  employment  of  this  energy  is  felt  by  educators. 

A  typical  example  of  library  development  is  reported  by  the 
librarian  of  the  city  of  Chicago.     The  figures  which  he  presents 
for  books  circulated  through  the  public  schools  during 
u  -o  -  c  00     ^^  j^g^  £^^  years  are  as  follows: 
Reading  -^ 

1907-8 666 

1908-9 621 

1909-10 1)362 

1910-11 60,586 

1911-12 77)996 

These  figures  represent  the  growth  of  a  new  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  library  and  a  new  interest  in  the  schools.  In  some  quarters 
it  will  doubtless  be  necessary  for  teachers  to  take  the  initiative 
in  cultivating  an  interest  in  good  outside  reading  and  in  creating 
the  opportunity  for  such  reading.  Such  out-of-school  reading 
proves,  as  does  out-of-school  agricultural  work,  the  possibility  of 
extending  widely  the  influence  of  the  school. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Greeley,  Colorado,  announces  a 
course  in  moral  education  to  be  offered  to  Junior  and  Senior  stu- 
A  Coiirse  dents  in  that  institution.     The  course  as  announced 

in  Morals  emphasizes  the  rights  and  value  of  morals  and  the 

importance  of  personal  hygiene. 

The  New  York  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  of  August  16 

contains  long  interviews  with  Dr.  Kilpatrick,  Dr.  Hillegas,  and 

Miss  Moore,  members  of  the  Committee  of  Teachers 

,,  ®  .        College  who  visited  Rome  to  inspect  the  Montessori 

Montesson  , 

Method  schools.     The   general   tone   of   these   mterviews   is 

in  agreement  with  the  following   statement   quoted 

directly  from  one : 
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"Mme.  Montessori  has  really  not  contributed  any  thoughts 
essentially  new  to  education.  She  has  rediscovered  or  revived 
some  educational  doctrines  which  were  known  over  a  hundred  years 
ago,  and  some  of  which  were  rejected  by  advanced  American 
educators  about  thirty  years  ago.  Mme.  Montessori  no  doubt  was 
sincere  in  her  work,  and  she  still  is  convinced  that  she  has  invented 
a  new  system  of  education.  It  is  probably  true  that  she  worked 
out  her  method  quite  independently  and  that  she  did  not  know 
that  her  doctrines  had  already  been  proclaimed  by  educators 
years  ago." 

There  is  always  danger  of  misjudging  systems  of  education 
either  because  of  overenthusiasm  or  overconservatism.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  observations  which  lie  back  of  these  interviews 
may  be  put  into  form  which  will  help  American  teachers  who 
have  not  been  in  the  schools  of  Rome  to  form  just  opinions  on 
these  new  methods  which  have  been  so  widely  discussed. 


MONTESSORI  AND  FROEBELIAN  MATERIALS  AND 

METHODS 


LUELLA  A.  PALMER 


This  article  is  written  merely  to  start  a  discussion  with  regard 
to  the  possible  combination  of  Montessori  and  Froebelian  materials 
and  methods  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  his  introduction  to 
Dr.  Montessori's  book.  No  definite  conclusions  can  be  reached 
yet,  for  several  reasons:  (i)  Mme.  Montessori  herself  feels  that  her 
system  is  not  thoroughly  worked  out;  (2)  there  are  few  schools  even 
among  those  called  by  her  name  which  have  accepted  the  most 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Dottoressa's  teaching,  the  right  of  the 
child  to  liberty;  (3)  it  takes  the  sifting  of  time  and  the  judgment  of 
many  minds  to  discover  the  truly  permanent  in  any  system. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  Montessori  materials. 
Those  interested  in  the  new  method  have  read  either  Dr.  Montes- 
sori's book  or  the  articles  which  give  accurate  descriptions  and 
which  have  appeared  in  various  magazines.  They  fall  naturally 
into  three  groups  as  indicated  by  Dr.  Holmes :  those  for  sense  train- 
ing, physical  training,  and  social  training.  The  sense  materials  are 
such  as  the  frames  for  buttoning  or  hooking,  and  the  insets, 
plane  and  solid;  the  materials  for  physical  training  are  such  as 
the  stairway,  swing,  rope  ladder;  the  social  materials  are  those 
used  in  the  home  activities  such  as  preparing  and  serving  food, 
cleaning,  and  dressing. 

We  can  easily  believe  that  Froebel  would  be  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  physical  and  social  training  as  advocated  by  Mme. 
Montessori,  but  where  in  her  system  the  physical  education  would 
merely  make  provision  for  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  and  through 
these  influence  the  human  side  of  the  child,  Froebel  would  see  a 
more  direct  spiritual  effect  in  the  experience  itself.  Froebel  would 
hold  that  the  child  feels  an  exhilaration  in  the  act  of  swinging 
such  as  Stevenson  has  expressed  in 
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How  would  you  like  to  go  up  in  a  swing, 

Up  in  the  air  so  blue  ? 
Oh,  I  do  think  it  the  pleasantest  thing 

Ever  a  chUd  can  do! 

Up  in  the  air  and  over  the  wall, 

Till  I  can  see  so  wide 
Rivers  and  trees  and  cattle  and  all 

Over  the  country  side. 

In  the  social  education  there  would  probably  be  the  same  difference. 
The  Montessori  training,  by  having  the  children  do  necessary 
things  together,  is  fundamental  but  would  lack  the  exercise  of  the 
imagination  which  would  be  given  by  the  social  game  of  Froebel. 
In  the  game  the  child  would  see  in  epitome  the  forms  and  results 
of  social  co-operation  and  so  have  these  ideas  brought  to  con- 
sciousness with  much  more  distinctness.  Muscle  exercise  is 
developing  and  lessons  in  serving  our  neighbors  are  ethical,  but 
these  can  be  given  the  highest  significance  by  cultivating  the 
imagination  at  the  same  time. 

Let  us  confine  the  discussion  to  the  question,  Do  the  Montessori 
and  Froebehan  materials  and  method  for  sense  and  hand  training 
have  any  relation  to  each  other,  are  they  equivalent,  do  they 
supplement  each  other  or  do  they  overlap  ? 

The  first  Montessori  materials,  those  for  fastening  cloth  to- 
gether, are  not  duplicated  in  any  way  by  the  Froebelian  materials. 
They  give  a  child  an  opportunity  to  repeat  some  of  the  operations 
which  he  sees  carried  on  around  him  and  which  often  relate  to 
him  very  personally.  For  this  reason  he  is  much  interested  in 
them.  By  isolating  these  operations  and  giving  them  under  con- 
ditions which  make  it  possible  for  him  to  practice  them  and  test 
whether  he  can  do  them  properly,  the  first  step  is  taken  in  the 
scientific  study  of  the  environment,  which  is  by  isolating  and  con- 
centrating on  particular  problems.  Attention  is  paid  to  material 
and  its  limitations,  there  is  only  one  correct  solution,  there  can  be 
no  intermediates  between  right  and  wrong  in  working  out  the 
problem.  The  very  simplicity  of  having  only  two  alternatives, 
but  one  of  which  is  right,  gives  a  little  child  a  sense  of  security  in 
solving  the  problem  and  of  mastery  when  the  definite,  easily  seen 
end  is  accomplished. 
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In  all  probabilit}'  when  a  child  uses  this  material  it  will  not 
be  tlie  first  time  that  he  has  studied  his  enviromnent  in  this  way, 
isolating  certain  actions  and  testing  control;  but  Montessori  has 
devised  the  simjilest  educational  material  which  can  be  supplied 
for  such  stud)-.  (Little  children  will  often  for  ten  minutes  at  a 
time  open  and  shut  a  drawer  or  drop  and  pick  up  a  stone.) 

The  insets  of  different  kinds  isolate  certain  facts  of  the  environ- 
ment as  to  form  and  size.  These  materials,  also,  are  so  planned 
that  there  is  but  one  correct  solution  to  the  problem  presented. 
The  child  feels  that  there  is  some  definite  relation  between  the 
removable  objects  and  the  openings.  Unless  he  finds  out  the  right 
relation  and  puts  each  object  in  its  proper  place,  he  will  be  left  with 
something  that  does  not  "fit."  After  several  attempts  a  child 
about  three  years  of  age  finds  this  state  of  affairs  unsatisfactory. 

When  the  flat  insets  are  used  with  the  cards  the  child  corrects 
his  own  error.  If  he  has  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  form  which 
will  completely  cover  the  filled  form  or  the  outUne  or  line,  he  has 
no  one  to  blame  but  himself,  his  observation  has  been  at  fault, 
the  material  always  offers  a  perfect  solution. 

With  the  long  and  broad  stairs  and  the  tower  there  is  but  one 
right  way  to  show  a  satisfactory  relation  between  the  objects 
presented.  The  material  again  isolates  a  definite  thing  to  be 
learned  in  proportion.  Although  by  combining  the  different  parts 
of  the  long  stair,  number  values  in  addition,  subtraction,  and 
multiplication  can  be  seen,  this  is  a  use  which  is  secondary  to  its 
original  purpose  and  is  far  too  difficult  for  the  child  who  is  only 
ready  to  distinguish  the  differences  in  proportion. 

With  the  foregoing  materials  the  child  would  probably  stumble 
on  a  correct  solution  even  if  he  had  no  teacher  near  him  to  offer 
suggestions.  With  the  color  tablets  the  different  textures  of  cloth, 
and  the  rough  and  smooth  tracing,  the  teacher  must  take  the 
initiative  by  supplying  words  to  accompany  the  discrimination. 
She  must  also  be  at  hand  to  show  the  next  step  when  the  child  is 
ready  to  proceed.  The  eye  and  fingers  soon  become  sensitive 
to  differences  in  shade  and  texture  but  there  is  always  a  possibility 
of  mistake  which  can  be  determined  only  by  social  approval  or  the 
reverse. 
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All  of  the  above  Montessori  materials  have  tested  sense  dis- 
crimination, they  have  been  sense  gymnastics,  they  have  called 
for  observation  and  eye  and  muscle  identification.  They  have 
given  the  child  skill  in  controlhng  certain  activities  of  his  body, 
and  the  pleasure  obtained  has  been  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  has  been  able  to  learn  from  matter  and  conform  to  its  laws. 

If  we  turn  to  the  FroebeHan  materials  we  find  that  they  can 
be  used  somewhat  as  those  of  Mme.  Montessori  but  that  a  new 
element  enters  in  which  brings  a  different  educational  advantage. 

The  six  prismatic  balls  can  be  used  for  sense  discrimination, 
but  while  the  Montessori  color  tablets  have  suggested  by  their 
form  that  they  be  laid  upon  the  table,  the  balls  suggest  motion. 
As  soon  as  motion  is  involved  there  comes  a  possibility  of  choice. 
The  roundness  says  to  the  child,  "grasp, "  "roll,"  "toss,"  "bounce," 
the  string  says,  "swing,"  "drag,"  "twirl."  So,  although  the 
material  Hmits  the  child,  there  is  so  much  latitude  within  these 
limitations  that  the  child  feels  free.  Instead  of  learning  but  one 
thing  from  his  material,  he  leanis  several  and  experiments  with 
his  knowledge  and  exercises  his  human  prerogative  of  choice  in 
using  material  in  several  possible  ways  according  to  his  own  desire. 

Just  as  soon  as  motion,  choice,  freedom,  enter  in,  the  material 
becomes  food  for  the  imagination.  Stability  points  toward 
unchangeable  law,  choice  in  movement  points  toward  infinite 
possible  variations.  The  imagination  is  set  free.  Whereas  with 
the  flat  object  there  has  been  only  the  desire  to  find  a  similar  color, 
now,  with  the  moving  object,  there  is  desire  to  find  something 
similar  in  motion.  So  we  have  a  "wheel,"  a  "bird,"  a  "pussy," 
and  the  many  other  ideas  which  flit  through  children's  minds,  and 
they  are  many,  for  moving  objects  attract  a  child's  attention. 

The  three  objects  of  Froebel's  second  gift,  the  wooden  ball, 
cube,  and  cyHnder,  invite  to  a  comparison  in  form  and  also  to  a 
comparison  in  motion.  With  these  objects  the  errors  in  motion 
correct  themselves,  the  cube  will  do  but  one  thing,  stand  still; 
the  ball  will  do  but  one  thing,  roll;  the  cylinder  will  do  either. 
After  learning  the  possibihties  of  the  material  a  child  must  have 
in  mind  some  definite  thing  which  he  wishes  to  do  in  order  to  con- 
firm his  knowledge  or  find  his  error.     He  must  make  a  choice  in 
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thought  ami  then  test  his  knowledge  of  material  by  his  abihty  to 
carry  out  his  idea.  In  the  Montessori  tower  and  stair  the  material 
has  always  said,  "Do  one  thing."  With  Froebel's  second  gift  the 
material  says.  "What  will  you  do?"  and  then  the  child  tests 
whetlier  his  idea  is  in  accord  with  the  idea  in  the  material.  Mme. 
Montessori  thinks  that  children  "rarely  recognize  solid  geometric 
form."'  According  to  her  the  ball,  cube,  and  cylinder  would  not 
be  as  useful  for  little  children  in  promoting  the  observation  of  form 
in  the  external  world  as  plane  figures.  If  this  is  granted,  it  means 
that  these  objects  cannot  be  used  as  Montessori  uses  her  form 
material  but  that  they  can  be  used  in  the  distinctive  way  in  which 
Froebel's  material  has  the  advantage,  as  types  of  motion.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  play  children  almost  invariably  prefer 
the  ball  or  cyhnder  to  the  more  stable  cube. 

With  Froebel's  building-materials  there  are  many  variations 
which  can  be  worked  out.  If  one  cube  of  the  third  gift  (a  cube 
divided  into  eight  small  cubes)  is  taken,  there  are  many  possible 
ways  of  placing  another  cube  in  relation  to  it,  back,  front,  right,  left, 
or  on  top,  corner  to  corner  or  corner  to  face.  The  test  is  whether 
the  resulting  form  embodies  the  child's  idea  as  nearly  as  he  can 
express  it  with  the  material  at  his  command.  The  observation 
demanded  is  not  only  of  the  material  itself  but  of  form  in  the  out- 
side world.  As  the  building-gifts  progress,  more  and  more  possible 
variations  present  themselves  until  a  child  is  able  to  represent 
quite  complex  objects.  After  he  has  used  blocks  of  varying 
shapes,  a  child  will  be  able  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  material 
by  having  the  choice  presented  to  him  of  which  material  will  best 
carry  out  the  idea  which  he  wishes  to  represent. 

The  tablets  (wooden  circles,  squares,  triangles)  and  rings  are 
in  shape  much  like  the  insets  and  outlines  of  the  Montessori 
materials.  They  invite  to  discrimination  in  form,  but  besides 
this  they  leave  the  child  free  to  make  arrangement  in  many  different 
ways.  Montessori  feels  that  the  geometrical  analysis  suggested 
by  Froebel  is  too  hard  for  little  children  except  as  called  for  in  appli- 
cation to  everyday  Uving.''     She  thinks  that  each  form  should  be 

'  Maria  Montessori,  The  Montessori  Method,  p.  238. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  243. 
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observed  as  a  whole  rather  than  as  made  up  of  parts.'  To  con- 
sider it  in  the  latter  way  would  be  to  deal  with  abstractions  when 
the  child  is  able  to  understand  only  the  concrete. 

Sticks  and  seeds  like  the  other  Froebelian  materials  are  capable 
of  being  used  in  two  ways,  to  show  the  limits  of  straight  lines  and 
points  and  also  to  show  that  by  combination  and  arrangement 
they  can  be  adapted  to  expressing  an  idea  which  the  child  has  in 
mind. 

In  the  "occupations"  of  Froebel  (the  materials  which  cannot 
be  returned  to  their  original  form  after  the  child  has  used  them) 
there  are  many  ways  of  varying  the  results.  Paper,  crayon,  clay 
give  many  possibilities  both  in  the  discoveries  about  the  material 
itself  to  which  they  lead  and  in  the  expression  of  ideas  to  which 
they  lend  themselves.  Weaving  and  card  sewing  are  more  like 
the  Montessori  materials  in  that  the  choice  is  very  restricted; 
the  expression  is  limited  to  ideas  about  the  material  itself;  imagina- 
tion, interpretation  cannot  enter  in.  Both  of  these  occupations 
are  considered  by  Mme.  Montessori  too  severe  a  strain  on  the  eyes 
of  Httle  children.^  Folding  is  considered  by  her  "hand  gymnastics" ; 
she  does  not  feel  the  value  of  the  imaginative  use  of  the  objects 
made.  Clay  and  drawing,  which  Froebel  felt  gave  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  creative  use  of  the  imagination  and  consequently 
an  educative  use,  Mme.  Montessori  considers  uneducative.^  Yet 
she  feels  that  they  are  necessary  in  order  that  the  teacher  may 
study  the  "psychic  individuahty "  of  the  child  and  find  out  how 
much  of  the  knowledge  implicit  in  the  regular  lessons  has  been 
assimilated.'* 

It  would  seem  as  though  the  Montessori  and  Froebehan  mate- 
rials were  not  equivalent,  that  they  were  intended  to  supplement 
each  other.  One  lays  emphasis  on  a  single  property  of  matter 
at  a  time,  the  other  offers  several  for  discrimination  and  considera- 
tion. One  draws  attention  to  the  inert  properties  of  matter  which 
pertain  to  lower  forms  of  nature,  the  other  includes  motion  and 
possible  position,  the  attributes  of  higher  types  of  hfe.  Montessori 
emphasizes  the  more  primitive  attitude  of  the  child  as  a  learner 

'  Op.  cit.,  p.  236.  3  Ibid. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  162.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  241. 
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from  material,  Froebcl  suggests  experimenting  and  learning  from 
material  but  also  using  it  to  carry  out  human  ideas.  A  child 
nuist  advance  from  the  study  of  simple  isolated  ideas  to  those  of 
more  comi>lexity  as  found  in  daily  exj^erience  Matter  and 
motion  are  both  in  the  scheme  of  the  universe,  both  have  dis- 
coverable laws  and  need  to  be  understood  to  give  complete  control 
of  the  outer  world.  A  child  presents  various  tendencies  at  the 
same  time.  Both  the  scientific  attitude  and  the  interpretative 
are  necessary  for  well-rounded  living. 

In  the  function  of  the  teacher,  Froebel  and  Montessori  do  not 
completely  agree.  This  is  because  of  their  fundamental  difference 
in  philosophy,  which  is  also  at  the  basis  of  their  divergence  in 
materials  and  methods.  Montessori  feels  that  the  teacher  should 
be  at  hand,  to  help  a  child  in  his  effort  to  reahze  the  relation 
between  concrete  material  and  himself.  Froebel  felt  that  the 
teacher's  place  was,  not  only  to  supply  didactic  material  which 
the  child  could  manipulate,  but  also  to  arouse  ideas  so  that  the 
child  would  seek  to  embody  them  in  material.  With  Montessori, 
the  teacher  appeals  only  through  the  material  which  she  presents; 
with  Froebel,  she  appeals  through  the  material  and  also  by  pre- 
senting some  idea  which  it  would  be  possible  to  express  by  con- 
fomiing  to  the  laws  in  the  material. 

Both  Montessori  and  Froebel  impress  the  fact  that  the  teacher 
should  study  each  child  individually,  and  should  present  materials 
in  a  progressive  way  when  the  child  shows  that  he  is  ready  for  the 
next  step.  Where  Montessori  would  leave  the  child  alone  to 
learn  as  the  race  has,  Froebel  might  suggest  an  idea  to  follow 
which  would  hasten  the  process  of  learning.  Montessori  seems 
to  see  no  middle  course  between  letting  entirely  alone  and  a  form 
of  dictation."  As  for  instance  after  a  child  is  taught  "blue," 
she  would  have  the  teacher  make  no  appKcation  so  that  some 
day  the  child  will  be  able  to  discover  with  great  joy  that  the  sky 
is  blue.  The  only  alternate  she  sees  to  this  is  pointing  to  the  sky 
and  saying,  "What  color  is  that?"  and  then  teaching  "blue."^ 

'  On  p.  115  Montessori  suggests  the  value  of  a  generalized  observation,  given  by 
the  adult:  "We  experience  the  joy  of  having  crystallized  an  impression  which  we  had 
before  only  imperfectly  felt." 

'  Montessori,  op.  cit.,  p.  no. 
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Would  the  Froebelian  course  be  to  make  the  child's  senses  alert 
by  suggesting  after  the  lesson,  that  he  might  find  something  else 
blue  ?  The  joy  of  later  discovery  would  probably  be  as  great 
and  be  made  in  a  shorter  time. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  right  method  with  the  Montessori 
materials,  that  of  letting  the  child  learn  the  one  lesson  which  was 
intended  by  its  isolation.  This  is  satisfying  and  educative  for 
young  children.  It  is  like  drawing  single  strokes.  These  may 
please  little  ones  for  a  while  but  soon  they  want  a  result  which 
calls  for  more  knowledge  and  control. 

As  FroebeHan  materials  suggest  different  kinds  of  knowledge 
to  be  gained  from  the  material  itself  and  also  the  manipulation  of 
the  material  for  the  purpose  of  interpretation  as  well  as  control, 
so  there  might  be  various  methods  by  which  these  materials  could 
be  made  educative.  In  an  article  entitled,  "Principles  Underlying 
the  Organization  of  Kindergarten  Materials,"^  I  have  suggested 
the  following: 

When  a  child  reaches  kindergarten  age,  he  is  ready  to  use  material  in 
several  different  ways,  (i)  There  is  still  much  that  he  may  learn  by  actual 
contact,  many  actions  may  still  be  impulsive  responses  to  the  qualities  of  the 
matter  presented.  (2)  Many  of  the  child's  actions  may  be  dictated  by  an 
adult  or  be  imitations  of  copies  set  for  him.  (3)  A  child  may  be  led  to  improve 
upon  some  form  which  he  made  while  experimenting  with  the  material. 
(4)  Some  idea  may  be  stimulated,  which  in  order  to  be  complete  must,  through 
the  expending  of  the  full  amount  of  effort,  arrive  at  a  goal.  This  method  may 
be  called  either  the  suggestive  or  purposive;  if  viewed  from  the  teacher's  side, 
it  is  suggestive,  from  the  child's  it  is  purposive.  It  is  founded  upon  the 
principles  which  Froebel  realized  as  most  educative  because  they  organize 
experience. 

A  very  simple  illustration  of  the  above  methods  may  be  given  in  the  use 
of  the  divided  cubes  of  the  fifth  gift,  (i)  A  child  might  be  left  free  to  discover 
the  possible  uses  of  the  half-cubes,  for  instance,  for  a  slanting  roof.  (2)  Some 
form  with  such  a  roof  might  be  dictated  or  be  imitated.  (3)  Some  form  that  a 
child  had  accidentally  made,  might  be  repeated  with  suggested  improvements. 
(4)  A  different  kind  of  material  might  be  used  as  a  stimulus,  such  as  a  picture 
of  a  barn,  in  order  to  arouse  the  desire  to  make  such  a  form,  and  the  blocks 
then  placed  in  the  child's  hands.  A  double  stimulus  would  be  applied  through 
picture  material  and  block  material.     The  child  would  have  a  more  or  less 

'  Paper  presented  for  discussion  at  the  Training  Teachers  Session  of  the  Inter- 
natioaal  Kindergarten  Union,  191 1.  
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definite  idea  to  express,  would  put  forth  effort  in  trying  to  accomplish  it 
satisfactorily,  would  control  means  to  bring  about  the  end  which  he  feels  of 
value,  and  would  discover  the  possibilities  of  the  material  itself.  The  more 
developed  children  can  be  knl  to  understand  why  man  uses  the  sloping  roofs, 
and  for  them  the  stimulus  provided  might  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  little 
problem,  how  to  make  a  roof  which  would  shed  rain.  Sometimes  the  older 
children  may  have  an  idea  so  clearly  in  mind  that  they  can  make  a  choice  of 
the  familiar  material  which  they  think  would  be  best  adapted  to  carry  it  out. 

These  dltTerent  methods  represent  the  different  uses  which  man  has  made 
of  his  environment  in  gaining  control  over  it.  Each  has  some  value  in  develop- 
ing the  right  attitude  toward  the  surroundings.  None  should  be  omitted  in 
the  kindergarten,  none  used  exclusively,  (i)  If  experiment  is  never  allowed 
in  the  use  of  materials  the  children  will  not  learn  how  to  investigate,  they  will 
be  helpless  when  confronted  with  any  new  problem,  they  will  never  advance 
beyond  their  companions  but  will  lose  the  exquisite  joy  of  discovery  and  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  their  own  world.  If  no  other  method 
were  used  there  would  be  only  slow  progress.  A  tendency  would  be  formed  to 
be  governed  by  the  moment's  interest  and  not  to  sum  up  or  connect.  Respect 
might  be  lost  for  material,  and  effort  would  lie  dormant  if  no  product  could  be 
conceived  better  than  the  one  chanced  upon.  (2)  If  a  child  never  imitated  a 
good  copy  or  followed  a  dictation  he  would  miss  some  of  the  uses  of  the  material 
which  he  was  capable  of  appreciating,  but  not  discovering  for  himself.  If  this 
method  were  used  exclusively,  it  would  develop  a  habit  of  following  blindly 
and  the  idea  of  taking  the  initiative  would  never  be  formed.  (3)  Where  there 
is  no  repetition  for  the  sake  of  improvement,  there  is  a  tendency  to  be  satisfied 
with  results  that  have  not  demanded  a  child's  best  effort,  many  things  are 
attempted  but  nothing  done  well.  A  chUd  can  measure  himself  and  gain 
fresh  impetus  for  further  effort  when  he  sees  two  similar  products  placed  side 
by  side,  one  the  result  of  today's  work  and  the  other  of  last  week's.  If  this 
is  the  only  method  employed,  the  child  uses  each  material  for  itself,  never  in 
relation  to  any  other.  It  gives  him  a  disconnected  view  of  his  environment, 
he  will  not  feel  the  unity  of  thought  underlying  its  various  expressions  in 
material.  (4)  If  the  purposive  method  is  never  used,  the  materials  will  never 
be  orgaiized  upon  the  highest  basis.  A  desirable  end  in  view  demands  a 
child's  best  effort,  right  stimulation  will  not  only  call  forth  self  activity  to 
conceive  that  end,  but  also  require  that  in  its  accomplishment  control  shall 
be  gained  over  the  particular  material  used  and  its  relation  shown  to  other 
materials  through  thought.  If  this  method  should  be  used  exclusively,  it 
would  defeat  its  own  object,  the  children  would  become  discouraged  and  effort 
paralyzed  because  they  would  be  tasked  to  arrive  at  a  result  before  they  could 
control  the  means  through  which  to  attain  it. 

The  period  between  four  and  six  years  is  the  time  when  there  is  a  decided 
change  in  the  character  of  the  purpose  for  which  materials  are  used.  At  four, 
the  gratification  of  the  passing  moment  is  all  that  is  sought;  at  six,  the  result 
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and  simple  means  by  which  it  is  attained  are  much  enjoyed.  These  facts 
should  in  a  general  way  decide  the  kind  of  method  predominant  at  the  beginning 
of  the  kindergarten  and  that  at  its  close.  It  should  be  mainly  experimental 
at  the  beginning  and  purposive  toward  the  end. 

The  Montessori  method  with  materials  is  (i),  the  first  of  those 
suggested  above,  that  of  learning  by  actual  contact.  The  meth- 
ods for  Froebelian  materials  may  be  many,  as  stated  above, 
progressing  in  harmony  with  the  material. 

"Method"  is  larger  than  the  mere  using  of  sense  materials; 
it  includes  all  the  means  by  which  the  ultimate  goal  is  to  be  reached 
as  well  as  the  goal  itself.  The  ultimate  aims  in  education  of 
Montessori  and  Froebel  appear  to  be  nearer  alike  than  the  roads 
by  which  they  would  reach  them.  Compare  the  two  following 
quotations. 

The  mother  [in  instructing  Lena  how  to  read]  now  resembles  here  in  her 
action  the  sun,  which  in  spring  awakens  the  slumbering  power  in  seeds  and 
buds,  which  slowly  rousing,  further  nourishes  and  strengthens  itself.  And  so 
it  is  to  be  with  all  human  education.^ 

And  such  is  our  duty  toward  the  child,  to  give  a  ray  of  light  and  to  go  on 

our  way To  stimulate  life — leaving  it  then  free  to  develop,  to  unfold — 

herein  lies  the  first  task  of  the  educator."^ 

We  can  imagine  Montessori  writing  in  simpler  words : 

We  are  repeatedly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  everything  which 
is  to  be  done  for  the  true  human  development  of  the  child,  and  all  efforts  which 
are  to  be  made  for  such  an  education  as  will  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  sides  of  its 
being,  must  be  connected  with,  and  proceed  from,  the  fostering  of  the  impulse 
to  employment,  and  the  oversight  of  the  first  employment  of  the  child.'' 

For  Montessori  the  employment  would  signify  "work,"  for 
Froebel  it  would  involve  a  freer  element  "play."  He  felt  that 
earnest  play  held  the  same  values  for  a  child  as  work  does  for  the 
adult. 

This  employment  for  Mme.  Montessori  is  to  aim  at  the  develop- 
ment of  the  will-power.  "The  method  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
book  contains  in  every  part  an  exercise  for  the  will-power,  when  the 
child  completes  co-ordinated  actions  directed  toward  a  given  end, 
when  he  repeats  patiently  his  exercises,  he  is  training  his  positive 

'  Froebel,  Education  by  Development,  p.  15. 

^  Montessori,  op.  cit.,  p.  115. 

3  Froebel,  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  p.  24. 
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will-pinvcr."'  For  Froebcl  the  will-power  is  more  a  means  than 
an  end.  "It  is  the  conquering  ....  of  the  outward  hindrance 
of  life  by  one's  own  will-power  iind  one's  own  enhanced  power  of 
action,  which  preserves  to  man  peace,  joy,  and  freedom  in  his  own 
consciousness,  and  thus  elevates  him  to  that  likeness  to  God  for 
which  he  was  destined. "■* 

The  ilesired  result,  the  harmony  between  child  and  environ- 
ment are  ex])ressed  by  Froebel  thus:  "One  willingly  makes  oneself 
it  home  where  one  can  act  freely;  and  on  the  other  hand,  one  can 
act  freely  where  one  has  made  oneself  at  home."^  In  the  Montessori 
schools  where  Mme.  Montessori's  principles  are  thoroughly  under- 
stood and  carried  out,  a  result  is  seen  similar  to  the  above  descrip- 
tion in  actual  practice;  the  children  are  free  and  self-controlled. 
Surely  these  schools  are  approximating  Froebel's  dream  of  "an 
institution  for  self-instruction,  self-education,  and  self-cultivation 
of  mankind."'*  The  principal  difference  is  shown  in  his  next 
sentence:  "Individual  cultivation  of  the  same  through  play, 
creative  self-activity,  and  spontaneous  self-instruction. "s  The 
idea  of  play,  of  cultivation  of  the  imagination,  which  Froebel  gives 
as  the  first  means,  is  that  activity  of  the  human  mind  which  has 
resulted  in  works  of  art,  in  painting,  music,  and  literature.  It  is 
this  cultural  side  which  seems  to  be  lacking  in  the  Montessori 
schools  and  upon  which  Froebel  lays  so  much  stress. 

Mme.  Montessori  is  restricted  in  materials  and  methods  with 
materials,  but  she  is  free  in  actual  practice  because  she  feels  so 
intensely  the  individual's  right  to  follow  his  own  life.  Froebel's 
materials  and  possible  methods  are  freer,  but  when  he  described 
his  practice  he  became  more  circumscribed.  Froebel's  discovery 
of  the  educational  value  of  simple  sense  materials  was  so  startling 
that  he  had  to  impress  the  fact  upon  his  contemporaries.  When 
he  planned  lessons  for  Httle  children  he  was  so  anxious  for  adults 
as  well  as  children  to  find  the  knowledge  that  he  knew  was  implicit 
in  the  materials,  that  he  sometimes  forgot  just  how  the  little  child 
ought  to  approach  them  and  so  he  dictated  uses  which  would  have 

'  Montessori,  op.  cit.,  p.  364. 

2  Froebel,  Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten,  p.  26. 

i  Ibid.,  p.  27.  4  Ibid.,  p.  6.  s  Ibid. 
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been  more  educative  if  the  child  had  discovered  them  for  himself. 
Constant  obedience  to  the  word  of  an  individual  is  slavish,  but 
following  the  suggestion  of  a  self-determined  end  sets  free.  Mon- 
tessori  with  the  calm  patience  born  of  waiting  for  the  slow  develop- 
ment of  defective  children  is  willing  to  let  a  child  discover  knowledge 
in  order  that  he  may  gain  something  better,  the  hahit  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  the  attitude  of  mind  involved  in  "attention,  compari- 
son, and  judgment."^ 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  tried  to  suggest  the  feasibility  of 
combining  the  different  materials  and  methods  into  one  system 
for  the  education  of  little  children.  There  must  be  an  ehmination 
of  some  of  the  materials  in  order  that  the  child  may  gain  sufficient 
control  over  others  to  make  their  use  valuable.  Choice  might  be 
based  upon  the  degree  to  which  the  materials  carry  out  the  charac- 
teristic aims  of  the  two  educators,  the  discovery  and  control  of  the 
properties  of  matter,  and  the  interpretation  through  material.  This 
is  a  question  which  admits  of  much  debate.  Perhaps  the  following 
might  be  discarded  for  children  between  three  and  six  years  of 
age:  (i)  Intricate  forms  of  plane  insets,  many  of  the  "stuffs" 
and  shades  and  tints;  these  might  be  used  later  and  in  place  of 
them  at  this  age  the  child  might  study  the  more  variable  and  com- 
plex properties  of  matter  as  shown  in  Froebelian  material.  (2)  The 
Froebehan  tablets  and  rings;  these  are  meager  in  interpretative 
possibilities,  and  the  properties  of  plane  surfaces  as  well  as  number 
and  proportion  can  be  studied  better  through  the  Montessori 
material.  (3)  Weaving  and  card  sewing  can  be  postponed  until 
a  later  period,  not  only  because  the  eye  and  hand  will  then  be 
stronger,  but  because  they  are  not  good  as  material  for  interpre- 
tation. They  might  be  employed  as  advance  steps  of  the  Mon- 
tessori material  and  method. 

With  the  use  of  Froebehan  methods  should  be  kept  in  mind  the 
great  principle  which  makes  the  Montessori  children  so  free. 
The  object  to  be  accomplished  is  never  just  the  will  of  the  teacher, 
there  is  always  a  third  something  in  control,  where  it  does  not 
mean  conforming  to  the  limits  which  the  material  itself  sets,  it 
should  be  an  end  reahzed  by  the  individual  child,  a  task  which 

'  Montessori,  op.  cit.,  p.  360. 
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he  sets  himself.  "Once  the  habit  of  work  is  formed,  we  must  super- 
vise it  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  graduating  the  exercises  as 
ex|>erience  has  taught  us.  In  our  effort  to  estabUsh  discipline, 
we  must  rigorously  apply  the  principles  of  the  method.  It  is 
not  to  be  obtained  by  words;  no  man  learns  self-discipline  through 
hearing  another  man  speak.  The  phenomenon  of  discipline  needs 
as  preparation  a  series  of  complete  actions  such  as  are  presupposed 
in  the  genuine  application  of  a  really  educative  method.  The 
end  is  obtained  by  developing  activity  in  spontaneous  work."' 
The  truly  educative  method  is  to  have  the  child  reaUze  the  imme- 
diate goal  toward  which  he  is  working  and  which  he  has  selected 
or  helped  to  select,  to  let  him  make  a  choice  of  means  by  which 
he  will  arrive  there,  and  then  to  control  himself  enough  to  accom- 
plish this  end.     This  gives  training  in  self -discipline. 

If  this  principle  is  accepted  in  the  use  of  Froebelian  material 
it  will  do  away  with  much  uniformity  in  results.  As  the  material 
is  variable  and  designedly  so,  each  individual  may  carry  out  the 
same  idea  in  a  different  way.  The  uniformity  heretofore  required 
has  been  on  the  supposition  that  the  result  obtained — the  object 
seen — was  the  thing  of  value  to  the  child;  this  is  not  true  as 
Montessori  shows  in  her  illustration  of  the  child  filKng  his  pail 
with  gravel.^  It  was  the  act  of  filhng,  not  the  full  pail  which  was 
of  value  to  the  child.  It  is  the  way  in  which  a  result  is  obtained 
which  determines  whether  it  is  educative,  it  must  be  attained  by 
self -impulsion  toward  some  self-determined  end.^ 

Although  the  result  of  accomplishing  diverse  things  with  the 
same  material,  is  exactly  contrary  to  that  achieved  by  the  use  of 
Montessori  materials,  which  by  their  very  nature  require  uni- 
formity, the  use  of  the  same  method  will  produce  this  opposite 
effect  because  of  the  variable  nature  of  the  kindergarten  material. 
It  is  this  method  founded  upon  the  principle  of  "spontaneous 
activity"  which  Montessori  insists  makes  for  self-discipHne. 

Mme.  Montessori  sees  self-development  coming  through  the 
conquest  of  self-determined  ends.     In  order  that  the  child  may 

'  Montessori,  op.  cit.,  p.  350.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  355. 

3  Dr.  Dewey  says:  "It  is  better  to  get  an  externally  eflficient  method  of  getting  a 
result  than  the  mechanical  result.  It  is  better  to  fail  intelligently  than  to  succeed 
accidentally." 
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gain  the  habit  of  striving  toward  an  end  and  accomphshing  what 
he  set  out  to  do,  she  supplies  material  which  will  lead  to  gradually 
more  difficult  attainments.  It  is  the  very  simplicity  of  her  first 
materials  which  make  them  so  educative  for  little  children;  they 
provide  an  easily  attainable  goal  but  one  which  represents  a 
completed  action.  Of  the  separate  actions  leading  to  the  game 
of  silence  Montessori  says:  "These  actions  being  directed  toward 
an  end  have  no  longer  the  appearance  of  disorder,  but  of  work. 
This  is  discipHne  which  represents  an  end  to  be  attained  by  means 
of  a  number  of  conquests.  The  child  disciplined  in  this  way  is  no 
longer  the  child  he  was  at  first,  who  knows  how  to  be  good  passively; 
but  he  is  an  individual  who  has  made  himself  better — who  has 
made  a  great  step  forward,  who  has  conquered  his  future  in  his 
present."^     "He  is  learning  how  to  become  his  own  master."^ 

It  must  be  remembered  that  "master"  for  Montessori  means 
almost  wholly  one  who  controls  himself  in  order  to  confoim  to 
some  estabhshed  standard;  the  emphasis  is  on  stability.  This 
is  excellent  training  for  little  children  especially  in  this  age  of 
nervous  frenzy  in  invention  and  quick  change  of  custom,  but 
there  should  also  be  education  which  prepares  for  the  freer  aspect 
of  Kfe.  It  is  this  emphasis  on  stabiHty  which  gives  the  children 
in  the  Montessori  schools  their  characteristic  poise  and  freedom. 
With  more  emphasis  on  the  changeable  side  of  living,  the  children 
would  not  appear  so  self-controlled  but  might  be  better  prepared 
for  progress  in  life. 

Whatever  the  Hmitations  that  are  felt  in  the  Montessori  phi- 
losophy, material,  and  method,  there  can  be  but  one  judgment 
with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  method  as  expressed  thus:  "The 
greatest  triumph  of  our  educational  method  should  always  be 
this:  to  bring  about  the  spontaneous  progress  of  the  child. "^ 

As  stated  in  the  beginning,  this  article  is  only  intended  to  pro- 
voke discussion.  The  Montessori  idea  of  respecting  the  individual 
development  and  needs  of  each  child  appeals  very  strongly  to 
kindergartners.  As  they  long  to  give  Httle  children  the  best 
opportunities  for  self-cultivation  which  can  be  obtained,  they  try 
to  be  neither  hasty  in  giving  up  the  good  in  the  old  theory  and 
practice,  nor  slow  in  accepting  what  is  of  value  in  the  new. 

» Montessori,  op.  ciL,  p.  352.  » Ibid.,  p.  366.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  22S. 
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The  time  at  my  disposal  is  brief  and  the  subject  of  industrial 
education  is  a  large  one;  therefore  I  desire  to  define  the  specific 
phases  of  it  about  which  I  am  to  speak.  The  discussion  will  be 
limited  first  of  all,  obviously,  by  tjie  terms  used  in  the  title  of 
the  paper,  ''industrial  education"  and  ''the  elementary  school," 
and  those  must  be  examined  briefly. 

Industrial  education  still  means  different  things  to  different 
people.  As  used  in  this  discussion  it  will  mean  a  complete  and 
adequate  scheme  of  education  for  the  future  industrial  worker. 
This  scheme  includes  not  only  the  industrial  work  but  all  the 
related  mathematics,  science,  and  art  appropriate  to  the  grade  of 
practical  work  undertaken,  and  the  necessary  English,  civics,  and 
hygiene. 

]VIany  industrial  workers  will  receive  training  in  continuation 
schools,  in  trade  schools,  in  high  schools,  and  even  in  higher  tech- 
nical institutions,  but  these,  for  the  time  being,  are  not  under 
consideration.  The  title  limits  our  discussion  to  the  elementary 
schools. 

What  the  elementary  school  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  cannot 
be  disposed  of  in  a  single  sentence.  This  unit  in  our  school  system 
has  not  always  been  called  "elementary,"  but  the  names  "gram- 
mar" and  "common"  were  formerly  used  and  are  still  heard 
occasionally.  A  generation  ago  the  expression  "a  common  school 
education"  meant  the  training  given  to  that  large  majority  of 
school  children  who  never  had  any  intention  of  going  to  a  "high" 
school.     It    was    superimposed  upon   the    "primary"    school   of 

'  Read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Drawing  and  Manual  Training  As- 
sociation, Cincinnati,  Ohio,  May  3,  igi2. 
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three  grades  and,  together  with  the  primary  school,  comprised  a 
nine-year  course.  There  still  remain  school  systems  with  nine 
elementary  grades. 

These  schools  were,  in  a  measure,  finishing  schools.  They 
were  supposed  to  give  the  fundamentals  of  a  general  education — to 
provide  the  pupils  with  the  common  tools  of  an  English  education. 
That  these  schools  were  efficient,  for  their  time,  is  only  too  clearly 
shown  by  the  countless  number  of  men  and  women  who  have 
attained  eminent  success  in  later  life  with  only  this  training  as 
an  educational  foundation.  No  one  thought  of  criticizing  the 
common  or  grammar  school  because  only  a  small  percentage  of 
its  graduates  went  to  the  high  school.  Preparation  for  high 
school  was  not  the  primary  purpose  of  such  schools.  What  the 
purpose  was  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  John  Stuart  Mill  found 
in  his  inaugural  address  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  in  1867: 
"Education  makes  a  man  a  more  intelHgent  shoemaker,  if  that 
be  his  occupation,  but  not  by  teaching  him  how  to  make  shoes; 
it  does  so  by  the  mental  exercise  it  gives  and  the  habits  it  impres- 
ses." At  that  time  there  was  little  doubt  that  somewhere  the 
boy  would  be  taught  to  be  a  shoemaker,  a  machinist,  a  salesman, 
a  bookkeeper,  or  what  not,  but  it  was  believed  that  he  would  be 
more  intelHgent,  both  in  his  business  and  outside  of  it,  because  of 
the  sharpening  and  the  habitual  drill  which  he  was  to  receive  in 
the  school. 

-  It  has  remained  practically  for  our  own  day  to  decree  that 
the  main  function  of  the  elementary  school  shall  be  to  select  those 
children  who  are  qualified  to  continue  their  education  in  the  high 
school  and  to  prepare  them  to  do  so.  Without  further  exposition 
of  facts  let  me  state  my  main  contention  in  this  matter  and  say 
that,  if  the  primary  purpose  of  the  elementary  school  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  a  secondary  education,  and  to  select  those  who  are 
competent  to  take  that  work  with  value  to  themselves,  then  the 
elementary  school  consumes  too  many  of  the  precious  years  before 
the  fourteenth  birthday  of  the  pupil  in  giving  this  preparation, 
and  it  imposes  tests  which  make  it  impossible  for  many  pupils  to 
reach  high  school  at  all.  Among  the  rejected  is  some  of  the 
best  material  in  the  schools. 
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\Mion  it  ])ccomes  an  established  fact  that  the  purpose  of  the 
elementary  school  is  the  la}ing  of  this  foundation  and  the  selecting 
of  the  pupils  best  suited  for  the  diversified  work  in  high  schools; 
when  there  are  but  six  elementary  grades,  and  when  the  methods 
employed  in  these  grades  are  encouraging,  instead  of  repressive, 
to  the  concrete-minded  children,  then  there  will  be  no  need  what- 
soever for  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school.  Until 
that  time  shall  come,  I  maintain  that  the  most  important  part  of 
industrial  education  must  be  given  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  grades  7  and  8  of  our  present  elementary  school. 

In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that,  in  19 10,  the  New  York  State 
Education  Department  recommended  a  six-year  elementary  school, 
and  also  that,  for  the  past  two  years,  two  school  systems,  one  on 
the  Atlantic  and  the  other  on  the  Pacific  coast,  have  been  adminis- 
tering a  six-year  elementary  school,  with  a  lower  and  an  upper  high 
school.  In  this  lower  high  school,  work  such  as  we  are  now 
advocating  for  the  upper  grades  of  the  traditional  elementary 
school  is  made  possible. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  present  organization  of  our  school 
systems  into  elementary  and  high  schools  of  eight  and  four  years 
respectively,  and  the  consequent  domination  of  the  higher  over 
the  lower  constitutes  one  of  the  greatest  "needs"  for  industrial 
education  in  the  elementary  school. 

I  will  present  now  for  your  consideration,  a  few  other  reasons 
why  industrial  education  is  needed  in  these  schools  as  they  now 
exist.  I  shall  endeavor  to  state  these  reasons  without  argument, 
merely  desiring  to  bring  the  several  questions  forward  for  dis- 
cussion as  concisely  as  is  consistent  with  an  adequate  understanding 
of  their  import.     The  statements  follow. 

Perhaps  the  least  important  reason  which  I  have  to  suggest 
is  that  the  wages  of  some  children,  even  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen 
years,  are  needed  for  the  support  of  some  dependent.  I  believe 
that  there  are  relatively  few  such  cases,  but  there  must  be  some 
children  so  situated.  The  least  that  the  school  can  do  for  them 
is  to  make  them  so  efficient  that  their  childish  service  may  be  worth 
more  than  untrained,  irresponsible,  child  labor.  Experience  has 
demonstrated  this  to  be  possible. 
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The  second  reason  is  closely  related  to  the  first,  but  applies 
to  a  much  larger  percentage  of  our  children.  In  common  with  the 
world  in  general,  industry  today  demands  speciaHsts,  or  at  least 
requires  specialized  training  for  its  successful  workers.  This 
specialized  training  is  being  furnished  more  and  more  by  secondary 
schools  and  the  higher  institutions  of  learning.  More  subjects 
have  been  added  to  the  curricula  of  secondary  and  higher  schools 
since  the  Civil  War  than  had  been  offered  in  all  school  courses 
prior  to  that  time,  and  these  subjects  have  been  introduced  largely 
in  the  interests  of  vocational  education.  Since  the  elementary 
school  fails  to  deliver  75  per  cent  of  its  children  to  the  higher 
schools  where  these  vocational  subjects  are  taught,  but  allows 
them  to  go,  entirely  unprepared,  into  their  life-work,  there  is  a  need 
for  something  of  vocational  content  in  the  grades  to  help  this  75  per 
cent  in  their  competitive  struggle  with  the  more  fortunate  25  per 
cent. 

Again,  the  industrial  development  of  the  country  requires  in 
the  industrial  workers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  receive  their 
only  school  training  in  the  elementary  grades,  a  much  higher 
degree  of  industrial  intelligence,  and  a  keener  industrial  interest 
or  curiosity  than  can  possibly  be  awakened  or  created  in  the  low- 
grade  industrial  occupations  themselves.  The  child  who,  as 
Dr.  FeUx  Adler  says,  has  been  "pitchforked  into  industry"  at  an 
early  age,  is  too  near  the  great  unintelligible  organization  to  see 
it  as  it  really  is.  The  perspective  is  distorted,  and  even  the  good 
things  about  it,  the  necessary  economies  and  the  efficient  manage- 
ment, seem  altogether  selfish,  heartless,  cruel,  and  inhuman  to  the 
young  worker.  He  sees  only  the  grinding  wheels  which  seem  to 
have  caught  him  in  their  ceaseless  whirHng,  and  he  feels  as  lacking 
in  intelligence  as  they,  and  as  hopeless  of  an  opportunity  to  per- 
form any  other  function  in  the  complex  process.  Beyond  a  doubt 
something  of  this  marvelous  organization  might  be  demonstrated 
to  those  children  by  the  proper  kind  of  work  given  in  connection 
with  their  studies  at,  or  preferably  before,  the  time  when  they 
will  undoubtedly  leave  school.  This  whole  matter  can  be  so 
explained  and  illustrated  that  children  will  be  a  little  more  dis- 
criminating in  their  selection  of  jobs,  and  also  a  little  better  able 
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to  see  the  necessity  for  rigid  regulations  and  apparent  severities. 
Such  knowledge  would  enable  tlicm  so  to  adjust  themselves  to 
the  burden,  that  they  can  carry  it  more  easily  and  more  hopefully, 
and  with  a  reasonable  certainty  that  faithful  and  intelligent  work 
will  bring  reward  here  as  elsewhere.  No  one  has  time  to  teach 
them  all  this  after  they  have  entered  a  mill  or  factory.  Certainly 
if  they  are  to  make  their  entry  into  industry  through  the  mill  door, 
it  is  of  more  vital  importance  that  they  learn  something  in  school 
of  the  methods  and  meaning  of  modern  industry  than  that  they 
acquire  proficiency  in  figuring  bank  discount  and  partial  payments, 
or  in  computing  interest  on  promissory  notes  or  in  distinguishing 
between  a  participle  and  an  infinitive.  Therefore  there  is  need, 
in  some  conmiunities,  of  a  certain  type  of  industrial  education 
because  it  will  deter  children  from  entering  low-grade  industrial 
occupations,  or  will  lead  them  to  defer  such  entry  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  because  it  will  enable  some  to  rise  through  such  work, 
instead  of  being  crushed  by  it,  provided  they  must  enter  it 
eventually. 

There  are  four  other  reasons  which  may  be  urged — reasons 
relating  to  supposed  defects  in  our  traditional  educational  ideals 
and  practices.  The  first  of  these  is  that  this  type  of  education 
is  needed,  for  boys  especially,  because  it  brings  more  men  teachers 
into  the  schools.  Without  overlooking  the  fact  that  women  are 
generally  better  teachers  than  men,  it  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted 
that  the  majority  of  boys  leave  school  without  having  come  into 
contact  with  a  male  teacher,  except  for  matters  of  discipline. 
Furthermore,  the  men  thus  brought  into  the  schools  will  be  of  a 
somewhat  different  mental  attitude  and  fiber  and  should  serve  to 
hold  the  balance  true  and  to  give  a  more  practical  flavor  to  educa- 
tion. 

It  has  been  said,  and  it  is  probably  true,  that  our  traditional 
school  system  tends  to  create  a  disincHnation  to  hard  work  of 
any  kind  but  especially  to  manual  work,  even  when  such  work 
requires  a  high  order  of  thinking  and  promises  ample  financial 
and  social  reward.  Referring  to  the  work  of  Pestalozzi,  in  his 
Educational  Reformers,  Quick  says,  "To  many  people  in  the  present 
day  it  might  seem  that  education,  when  quite  successful,  would 
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qualify  laborers  to  become  clerks.  This  was  not  the  notion  of 
Pestalozzi."  It  has  been  noted  by  all  writers  on  child-study  that 
the  child  loves  activity  of  almost  any  sort.  It  is  noticed  that 
children  like  to  play  at  work,  but  it  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
children  enjoy  real  work  when  done  in  company  with  their  elders. 
Perhaps  they  do  not  care  to  be  set  about  some  uninteresting  and 
disagreeable  job,  which  their  elders  are  also  anxious  to  avoid,  but, 
given  companionship  in  their  task,  children  generally  like  to  work. 
It  is  a  fundamental  need  in  our  education  that  the  schools  shall 
address  themselves  to  the  problem  of  so  guiding  and  stimulating 
this  interest  in  work  that  it  will  not  have  disappeared  entirely  in  the 
child  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  To  utilize  this  almost 
instinctive  desire  of  children,  at  the  time  it  appears,  training  in 
real  work  becomes  necessary  in  the  grades. 

Another  distinctly  educational  reason  for  urging  industrial 
work  in  the  grades  is  that  it  is  here  that  most  children  reach  the 
period  of  early  adolescence.  It  seems  to  be  true  that  our  present 
system  of  education  makes  little  provision  for  this  mysterious  and 
difficult  period  of  the  pupil's  school  life.  If  there  is  any  one 
thing  true  about  the  period  it  is  that,  during  it,  the  peculiar  tastes 
and  desires  of  the  individual  must  be  carefully  studied,  and  must 
be  utilized  as  a  motive  power  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  achieved. 
This  period  brings  to  thousands  of  our  children  the  awakening  of 
vocational  interests,  the  more  so  when  they  are  hungry  and  poorly 
clothed  and  are  without  spending  money  or  the  means  of  getting 
it.  These  vocational  interests  must,  therefore,  be  brought  into 
the  school  work  and  there  utilized  as  an  incentive  for  vigorous 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  child.  Since  with  so  many  of  our  city 
children  this  vocational  motive  is  derived  4irectly  from  the  low- 
grade  industrial  occupations  above  mentioned,  the  introduction 
of  industrial  education  would  seem  to  be  a  necessary  educational 
measure. 

And  then  this  introduction  of  real  industrial  work  into  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  necessary  because  the  first  and  most  important 
function  of  the  school  should  be  to  teach  children  to  succeed.  Our 
present  schools  too  often  allow  children  to  remain  in  them  for 
years  (often  until  the  children  desert  the  school  altogether  and 
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forever),  without  qvcx  experiencing  the  joy  of  success.  After  all, 
is  tiiere  an\thing  better  that  tlie  school  can  do  m  eight  years  than 
to  see  that  children  form  the  habit  of  successful  effort?  For  my 
part  I  would  rather  a  child  would  succeed  in  industrial  work  than 
to  acquire  tlie  habit  of  failing  in  his  arithmetic,  geography,  and 
language  work,  and  of  accepting  the  situation  with  entire  equa- 
nimity and  indifference.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  large  numbers 
of  our  children  will  succeed  mainly,  at  this  time  in  their  lives, 
with  concrete,  creative  work  of  a  thoroughly  practical  and  utili- 
tarian nature.  Therefore  industrial  education  is  needed  in  the 
elementary  school  for  the  purpose  of  showing  some  children  how 
to  succeed,  and  thus  inciting  them,  through  the  joy  of  achievement, 
to  still  further  accomplishment  in  this  and  in  other  fields. 

There  remain  on  my  list  of  needs  three  others,  more  or  less 
closely  related  to  those  aheady  discussed,  but  having  in  mind 
chiefly  the  benefit  which  will  accrue  to  society  at  large,  rather  than 
to  the  individual  child  or  to  the  school  system. 

First  I  would  note  the  advance  which  is  being  made  by  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  and  other  child-saving  agencies 
in  securing  and  enforcing  school  attendance  laws  and  other  measures 
regulating  or  preventing  child  labor.  We  must  all  recognize  the 
desirabihty  of  such  progress,  but  it  raises,  nevertheless,  a  serious 
question.  No  generation  of  men  has  yet  been  raised  without  the 
advantages,  whatever  they  may  be,  that  inhere  in  the  intimate, 
personal,  and  early  acquaintance  with  the  difficulties  and  the  joys 
of  real  productive  labor.  Whether  this  early  acquaintance  with 
real  work  and  responsibility  provides  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  education  of  the  race  cannot  be  proven  in  a  generation,  but 
there  is  a  growing  belief  that  such  is  indeed  the  case.  If  one  holds 
to  that  theory  there  appears  to  be  but  one  solution  of  the  problem, 
namely,  to  introduce  industrial  education  into  the  grades  as  a 
substitute  for  child  labor. 

Industrial  education  is  needed  in  the  elementary  schools  as  a 
preventive  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Existing  industrial  conditions 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  children  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age  to  satisfy  their  natural  desire  to  earn  money. 
Even  if  they  leave  school  and  go  to  work,  investigation  shows  that 
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employment  is  extremely  irregular  and  poorly  paid.  Such  labor 
is  often  uninteresting,  and  so  fails  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
child,  or  to  develop  in  him  any  enthusiasm  for  the  work.  The 
result  is  a  great  deal  of  idleness  which  is  undoubtedly  conducive 
to  dehnquency. 

It  is  said  that  95  per  cent  of  boy  dehnquents  have  committed 
crimes  against  property.  Most  of  these  crimes  would  not  be 
committed  if  money  were  plenty  or  even  adequate  to  the  barest 
needs  of  the  family.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact  that  delinquency  is  on 
the  increase,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  It  would  further  appear 
that  work  of  a  distinctly  vocational  nature  and  promising  the 
development  of  greater  earning  power  would  retain  large  numbers 
of  the  fourteen-  and  fifteen-year-old  children  in  school,  especially 
if  the  work  were  begun  a  year  or  two  before  the  end  of  the  com- 
pulsory school  period. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  thoroughly  well  understood  that 
the  methods  employed  in  the  reformation  of  these  delinquents, 
in  reform  schools  and  in  penitentiaries,  include  a  liberal  amount 
of  training  in  the  practical  arts  and  industries  and  in  continual 
opportunity  for  the  doing  of  work  needed  to  maintain  the  daily 
life  of  the  institution.  A  careful  study  of  these  schools,  and  of 
other  schools  for  the  unfortunate  or  less  fortunate  of  our  children, 
seems  to  prove  beyond  peradventure,  the  efficiency  of  these  meth- 
ods. They  are  employed,  in  many  of  these  institutions,  in  training 
children  of  the  same  age  and  possessing  the  same  general  characteris- 
tics as  the  less  progressive  members  of  our  elementary  schools, 
and  this  fact  leads  to  the  belief  that  the  same  or  similar  methods 
applied  in  our  public  schools  would  be  preventive  and  thus  render 
less  and  less  necessary  our  reformatory  institutions.  If  this  be 
true,  industrial  education  is  badly  needed  in  our  elementary  schools. 

And  finally,  I  would  urge  as  the  last  of  the  three  social  reasons 
and  the  last  on  my  list  this,  that  industrial  education  is  needed 
to  bring  to  our  young  people  a  finer  appreciation  of  the  joy  and 
pleasure  to  be  derived  from  productive  work.  This  is  needed 
as  a  corrective  for  the  present  tendency  of  our  schools,  in  common 
with  our  civilization  in  general,  to  over-emphasize  the  pleasures 
to  be  gained  by  consumption  and  by  passive  entertainment. 
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The  schools  tcacli  our  }oung  people,  and  rightly  so,  to  desire 
and  to  enjoy  poetry,  music,  art,  travel,  the  drama,  beautiful 
clothes,  beautiful  houses,  both  as  to  architecture  and  in  interior 
furnishings,  and  many  other  things  of  like  nature.  The  schools 
de\-olop  a  strong  desire  to  enjoy  such  things  but  give  very  little 
idea  of  how  these  wants  can  be  satisfied,  leaving  the  inevitable 
conclusion  that  money  is  the  one  and  almost  the  only  source  of 
enjojinent.  It  should  not  be  hard  to  convince  a  body  composed 
of  teachers  of  the  manual  arts  that,  while  all  the  above-mentioned 
means  of  securing  enjoyment  are  good,  there  has  been  omitted  one 
which  really  brings  a  more  lasting  joy  and  one  which  may  be, 
perhaps  must  be,  combined  with  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and  that 
is  the  joy  which  is  found  in  the  making.  Children  may  be  taught 
the  joy  in  making  for  the  better  employment  of  their  leisure,  as 
well  as  the  sterner  joy  in  productive  labor  which  will  enable  them 
to  get  a  little  more  satisfaction  out  of  their  daily  work.  This 
interest,  like  so  many  other  vital  interests,  is  peculiarly  susceptible 
of  development  in  the  child  of  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  should  be  the  peculiar  care  of  the  elementary  school. 

If  we  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  needs  for  industrial 
training  in  the  grades  to  ask  what  the  purpose  of  such  training  is 
we  may  feel  that,  obviously,  the  purpose  is  simply  to  meet  the 
demonstrated  needs  and  that  nothing  more  need  be  said.  I  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  worth  while  making  one  general  and  inclusive 
statement  regarding  the  purpose  of  elementary  industrial  education 
m  addition  to  all  which  has  been  said  in,  or  may  be  implied  from, 
the  foregoing.  There  are  certain  types  of  industrial  schools  which 
have  a  single,  definite  purpose,  and  rightly  so;  but  any  industrial 
work  in  the  grades  must  be  distinguished  by  a  double  purpose  or 
it  will  be  unworthy  of  our  approval. 

Industrial  education  in  the  grades  must  meet,  in  some  measure, 
one  or  all  of  the  needs  which  we  have  discussed.  It  must  show 
the  joy  in  productive  labor,  must  serve  to  interest  children  in 
the  industrial  world,  must  enable  the  young  worker  to  enter  an 
occupation  with  some  special  training  which  will  better  prepare 
him  to  succeed  in  it,  it  must  give  him  a  respect  for  honest  labor  and 
teach  him  the  satisfaction  in  work  well  done,  it  must  give  him 
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some  comprehension  of  the  great  industrial  organizations  of  our 
country  and  some  notion  of  the  dangers,  difficulties,  and  possibilities 
of  success  which  are  presented  by  them;  but  this  is  only  half  the 
purpose.  The  other  half  consists  in  so  presenting  this  industrial 
material  that  the  children  will  be  led,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
to  a  better  understanding  of  what  education  is,  of  what  the  schools 
can  do  to  promote  it,  of  what  advantages  may  come  from  a  better 
mastery  of  the  tools  of  knowledge,  in  short,  so  as  to  interest  him 
in  what  we  have  commonly  called  "education"  but  which  perhaps 
is  better  described  by  the  more  homely  term  "schooling." 

This  second  purpose,  perhaps  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
is  an  attempt  to  harness  that  great  motive  power,  the  vocational 
interest,  in  the  service  of  stimulating  elementary  education  as  it 
is  now  employed  in  secondary  and  higher  education.  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted  that  some  students  pursue  their  college  courses 
with  the  admonition  of  Solomon  in  their  hearts,  "Get  wisdom, 
and  with  all  thy  getting  get  understanding,"  but  I  firmly  beHeve 
that,  if  these  courses  were  known  to  be  devoid  of  vocational  signifi- 
cance there  would  be  an  exodus  from  our  institutions  of  learning, 
both  of  students  and  instructors.  The  vocational  motive  is  potent 
with  most  of  those  who  are  receiving  a  liberal  education,  and  it  is 
the  purpose  of  industrial  education  in  the  elementary  school  to 
provide  an  equally  vital  inducement  to  study  for  those  children 
who  can  have  but  a  few  years  of  contact  with  the  schools  and  who 
do  not  come  at  their  life-work  by  way  of  the  professions. 

And  finally,  we  are  to  consider  the  possibility  of  such  work 
in  the  grades  of  the  public  schools.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  leave 
the  details  of  these  question  for  the  discussion  of  those  who  follow 
me.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the  best  answer  to  the  question 
that  I  can  give  is  that,  within  three  years,  a  dozen  or  more  such 
classes  or  schools  have  been  organized  experimentally  and  have 
met  with  unexpected  success.  Merely  to  mention  the  location 
of  these  schools  would  show  the  widespread  and  growing  interest 
in  this  work.  Beginning  at  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  ignoring  the 
industrial  schools  which  maintain  a  separate  organization,  that  is, 
which  require  the  children  to  leave  the  established  pathway  which 
leads  to  the  high  school  and  to  the  university,  we  find  a  line  of  these 
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elementary  industrial  schools  under  one  name  and  another  as  far 
as  to  the  Pacific.  Witliin  a  few  weeks,  Boston,  the  city  which 
Urst  experimented  with  this  type  of  school  work,  has  fixed  the 
status  of  the  work  by  establishing  seven  " pre-vocational  centers," 
so  called.  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis, 
Springfield,  111.,  Evanston,  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Seattle  have  all  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  industrial  education 
in  the  elementary  school. 

Whatever  may  be  the  superiority  of  other  types  of  industrial 
schools,  it  is  certain  that  these  will  touch  more  pupils  and  at  a 
time  when  to  touch  is  strongly  to  impress.  It  is  also  true  that 
whatever  may  be  the  relation  of  other  industrial  schools  to  the 
present  school  system  and  to  the  present  corps  of  teachers,  the 
elementary  industrial  work  will  be  most  effective  when  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  the  manual-training  authorities.  This 
presents  to  the  manual-training  teachers  of  the  country  one  of 
the  most  important  and  interesting  educational  problems  now  under 
consideration.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  manual- training  teachers 
will  rise  to  the  occasion  and  will  work  out  a  solution  of  this  problem 
which  will  be  of  great  and  lasting  good  to  the  entire  school  system. 
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In^  the  effort  to  set  up  standard  scores  in  arithmetic,  or  standards 
in  any  school  subject  for  that  matter,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind 
the  different  purposes  to  which  such  scores  may  be  put.  Stone^ 
measured  school  systems.  Courtis^  invites  us  "to  measure  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  school,  not  the  individual  ability  of  the  few." 
Others  would  doubtless  urge  "finding  the  individual."  Perhaps 
the  practical  uses  of  scales  or  standards  in  the  branches  of  the 
curriculum  may  be  reduced  to  three.  There  is,  first,  the  great 
desirabihty  from  the  administrative  point  of  view  of  determining 
the  efficiency  of  instruction  in  groups,  large  and  small.  The  pur- 
pose here  is  to  learn  of  the  effect  of  school  conditions  as  exhibited 
in  the  achievements  of  classes,  schools,  and  syst  ^ms  in  comparison 
one  with  another.  The  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  are  of  concern 
only  when  they  tend  to  differentiate  a  group  from  what  is  usual 
among  school  groups.  There  is,  also,  quite  as  important  a  need  of 
standards  in  properly  locating  an  individual  child  either  as  an 
entrant  to  a  class  or  as  a  candidate  for  promotion.  And  standards 
are  required  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  the  peculiar  weaknesses 
which  act  as  causes  of  backwardness  in  the 'more  general  abihties. 
It  is  plain  that  a  standard  score  might  be  derived  in  such  fashion  as 
to  serve  one  of  these  purposes  without  adequately  satisfying  the 
others. 

The  usefulness  of  standards  for  the  analysis  of  pedagogical 
backwardness  may  not  be  obvious.     Suppose  that  by  the  appHca- 
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tion  of  a  standard  test  in  addition  it  appears  that  a  certain  child  is 
seriously  retarded  in  this  general  ability.  It  becomes  necessary^  to 
discover  just  wliercin  his  weakness  consists  before  subjecting  him 
to  a  course  of  corrective  training.  Our  knowledge  of  the  complexity 
of  mental  processes  makes  it  likely  that  the  factors  conditioning 
even  so  simple  an  ability  as  adding  are  very  numerous.  Even  a 
casual  analysis  shows  four  subsidiary  processes  that  may,  and  in 
fact  do,  A'ary  indei^cndently,  weakness  in  any  one  of  which  may  serve 
to  jHill  the  child  below  the  average  in  adchng.  These  are:  the 
ability  to  make  all  the  possible  combinations  of  single  digits  with 
average  rapidity  and  accuracy;  the  ability  to  hold  securely  in  mind 
numbers  of  two-  and  three-place  value  while  adding  in  the  next 
digit  or  combination  of  digits  in  "running  up "  a  column;  the  ability 
to  "carry"  from  one  column  what  is  "over"  to  the  column  next  on 
the  left;  and  the  abiHty  to  write  down  figures  with  average  speed. 
The  further  analysis  of  these  four  constituent  processes  would 
doubtless  lead  into  intricate  psychological  issues,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  required  practically  for  the  economical  use  of  time  in  cor- 
rective treatment.  But,  in  any  case,  it  appears  that  before  any- 
thing positive  can  be  said  of  the  weakness  of  the  backward  child  in 
question,  norms  for  each  of  these  processes  must  be  found.  Once 
they  are  known,  the  performance  of  the  child  may  be  compared 
wdth  them,  and  specially  de\'ised  exercises  may  be  employed  to 
bring  him  up  to  standard  at  just  those  points,  and  those  only,  with 
which  his  backwardness  in  adding  is  associated.  Practice  in  making 
the  addition  of  single  digits  is  not  appropriate  in  a  case  where  the 
difficulty  consists  in  holding  number  meanings  in  mind.  The 
processes  may  be  as  unlike  as  association  and  attention  span.  If 
improvement  does  not  come  from  the  use  of  the  exercise  selected, 
the  situation  calls  for  further  analysis,  one  possible  outcome  being 
the  discovery  of  fundamental  defect.  Norms  or  standards  of  per- 
formance are  of  course  required  for  each  factor  distinguished. 

AIMS   OF   THE   PRESENT    STUDY  AND   SUMMARY 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  apparent  that  there  are  at  least 
three  kinds  of  pedagogical  tests,  which  may  be  characterized 
severally,  after  their  unHke  functions,  as  administrative,  grading. 
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and  diagnostic  tests.  The  first  kind  relates  to  groups,  the  last  two 
relate  to  individuals.  The  third  is  comparable  to  the  clinical 
test  for  mentality,  except  that  it  aims  frankly  at  the  analysis  of 
speciaHzed  training  rather  than  inherent  capacity  or  "general 
intelHgence."  It  may  well  happen,  of  course,  that  a  given  test 
may  serve  all  three  purposes,  but  it  need  not,  and  doubtless  many 
tests  will  be  devised  for  one  of  these  purposes  only. 

This  study  took  its  departure  from  an  attempt  to  use  the 
Courtis  "Standard  Scores  in  Arithmetic"  to  measure  arithmetical 
backwardness  in  a  class  of  backward  boys  These  boys  were  at 
quite  different  points  in  their  arithmetical  training,  and  it  was 
desired  to  grade  them  with  reference  to  the  average  attainments  of 
normal  public-school  children  in  order  to  estimate  the  time  needed 
to  bring  them  up  with  their  classes.  It  was  necessary,  too,  to  locate 
their  arrests  and  peculiarities  as  closely  as  might  be  so  that  their 
further  training  could  be  applied  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
The  Courtis  tests,  although  used  chiefly  for  the  measurement  of 
groups,  are  recommended  for  individuals,  and  several  of  them  are 
of  diagnostic  value  in  the  sense  that  they  test  abilities  that  are 
fairly  elementary  and  at  the  same  time  highly  important  elements 
in  the  more  inclusive  abihties  of  which  they  are  a  part. 

The  Courtis  scores  were  derived  from  a  single  performance  from 
each  individual.  They  are  averages  from  the  work  of  some  nine 
thousand  children  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  they  may 
be  taken  as  true  measures  of  the  average  single  performance  in  the 
processes  they  examine.  Undoubtedly  the  average  of  single  trials 
from  large  groups  may  be  safely  compared  with  them.  But  it 
seemed  questionable,  considering  the  possibility  of  accidental  error 
from  one  performance,  to  measure  individuals  and  small  groups  by 
means  of  them.  It  thus  became  necessary  to  consider  the  signifi- 
cance of  one  trial  as  an  index  to  the  standing  of  any  individual  in 
the  abilities  in  question.  The  Courtis  Test  No.  i  on  the  addition 
combinations  was  chosen  for  examination. 

This  study,  then,  is  an  attempt  to  ascertain:  first,  the  approxi- 
mate rehabihty  of  a  single  score  as  a  measure  of  an  individual's 
status  in  the  ability  to  make  the  addition  combinations  in  writing; 
second,  the  number  of  scores  required  of  an  individual  in  order  to 
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obtain  a  desirable  (le<]^ee  of  relia1)ility;  and  third,  the  size  of  a 
group  tliat  ma)-  be  measured  with  reasonable  accuracy  by  means  of 
one  score  from  each  member  of  the  group. 

With  reference  to  the  first  aim  it  should  be  explained  that  by 
"unreliability"  is  meant  the  j^robable  deviation  of  an  actual  single 
score  from  a  h\'pothetical  single  score  which  would  accurately  place 
the  individual  on  a  scale  of  status.  This  hypothetical  score  was 
deri\ed  as  follows.  Twent\--live  tests  were  given  each  individual, 
and  the  median,  or  the  thirteenth  highest  score,  was  regarded  as  the 
measure  of  the  individual's  ability  to  write  the  addition  combina- 
tions. It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  if  an  individual  began  with  a 
score  of  55  combinations  and  attained  a  median  of  75,  his  first  score 
could  not  be  said  to  be  in  error  to  the  amount  of  20  combinations, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  median  is  uniformly  higher  than  the  first  as 
a  result  of  practice.  It  was  therefore  assumed  that  the  middle 
measure  of  all  the  first  scores  of  202  children  (51  combinations) 
would  represent  the  same  relative  position  on  the  scale  of  status  as 
the  middle  measure  of  all  the  medians  (70  combinations).  The 
h}'pothetical  first  score  was  consequently  considered  to  be  for  each 
individual  fifty-one  seventieths  of  his  median.  The  deviation  of 
the  actual  first  score  from  the  hypothetical  first  was  then  found  in 
each  case. 

This  deviation  in  the  202  cases  examined  varied  from  no  com- 
binations up  to  26,  with  a  middle  measure  of  four  combinations  and 
an  average  of  shghtly  over  five.  That  is  to  say,  any  individual's 
score  from  one  performance  has  one  chance  in  two  of  deviating  less 
than  four  combinations,  and  one  chance  in  four  of  deviating  ten  or 
more,  from  that  measure  which  would  properly  place  him  on  a  scale 
of  status  in  this  ability.  This  would  seem  to  make  one  performance 
altogether  too  uncertain  as  a  test  of  an  individual's  standing  for 
purposes  either  of  grading  or  of  diagnosis. 

In  regard  to  the  second  purpose  of  the  study  it  was  found  that 
safely  to  measure  the  abiHty  of  an  eighth-grade  child  to  write  the 
addition  combinations  probably  twenty-five  trials  are  required. 
This  number  will  practically  assure  a  result  correct  within  three 
combinations.     If  a  smaller  reHabiHty  will  suffice  for  any  purpose 
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the  appropriate  number  of  trials  may  be  noted  from  the  table 
given  farther  on. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  a  single  score  from  each  member  of  a 
group  for  purposes  of  group  measurement,  on  the  average,  measures 
of  groups  of  25  were  in  error  approximately  i .  7  combinations, 
groups  of  50  were  in  error  approximately  i .  2  combinations,  groups 
of  100  approximately  0.7  combination.  This  appHes  to  eighth- 
grade  groups. 

PROCEDURE 

Printed  blanks  for  making  the  tests  were  prepared.  The  print 
and  arrangement  of  the  Courtis  Test  No.  i  were  exactly  duplicated 
for  the  first  minute.  This  test  consists  of  120  combinations, 
including  the  hundred  possible  ones  and  twenty  duplicates  arranged 
in  groups  of  five  such  that  each  five  presented  approximately  the 
same  difiiculty  as  any  other  five.  Four  other  sKghtly  altered 
arrangements  of  the  same  test  were  made  to  occupy  the  remaining 
four  of  the  five  minutes  devoted  to  adding  on  each  of  the  five  days. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  eighth-grade  children  in  the  eight 
larger  grammar  schools  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  were  given  the  tests.  The 
desirabiHty  of  having  all  the  tests  given  by  the  same  person — one 
of  the  writers — ^made  it  impossible  to  present  them  at  the  same  time 
in  all  the  schools.  Each  school  was  tested  at  about  the  same  time 
on  the  succeeding  days  with  insignificant  exceptions.  The  one 
marked  alteration  of  this  order  was  with  some  fifty  children  in  one 
school  who  were  given  the  tests  for  the  fifth  day  after  a  lapse  of 
fourteen  days.  An  examination  of  the  returns  from  this  group 
revealed  a  barely  perceptible  fall  for  which  slight  allowance  was 
made.  A  formula  was  memorized  and  spoken  to  each  class  at  the 
beginning,  drawn  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  a  sympathetic  and 
complete  understanding  of  the  test  and  a  quick  response  to  the 
signals.  The  children  were  encouraged  to  write  as  many* com- 
binations in  the  minute  as  they  could  without  error,  but  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  accuracy.  Throughout  incentive  prevailed,  as  it 
seemed,  from  motives  of  individual  and  school  rivalry  and  personal 
improvement.  There  was  no  evidence  of  fatigue.  Time  was  taken 
by  stop-watch.     Close  observation  of  the  pupils  showed  that  in  a 
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few  cases  fij]n.ires  were  im]>n)perl>-  added  on  after  the  final  signal 
but  it  is  felt  that  the  amoiuit  of  this  that  was  unnoticed  by  the 
examiners  and  uncorrected  was  really  negligible.  A  rest  of  about 
thirty  seconds  occurred  between  each  two  trials. 

From  a  preliminary  study  it  had  been  concluded  that  live 
minutes'  adding  with  rests  of  about  half  a  minute  avoided  fatigue 
and  preser\-od  incentive  satisfactorily.  For  various  reasons  twenty- 
five  was  chosen  as  the  number  of  the  tests  from  which  a  measure  of 
status  might  be  derived.  This  point  on  the  practice  curve  was 
considered  to  be  suthciently  far  advanced  practically  to  eliminate 
accidental  error  and  yet  not  so  far  advanced  as  to  involve  learning 
abiUty  unduly.  Any  number  must  be,  perforce,  the  result  both  of 
some  practice  and  of  some  accidental  error.  As  to  the  effect  of 
practice,  it  is  evident  no  sharp  line  can  be  drawn  between  status 
and  learning  ability,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  practice  effects  are 
marked  after  the  first  perfonnance.  It  is  merely  a  question  of 
arbitrarily  deciding  upon  the  amount  of  practice  which  shall  fairly 
be  admitted  in  determining  status.  Surely  children  are  entitled  to 
the  amount  of  improvement  they  can  make  in  an  hour's  time,  before 
being  classified  for  a  course  of  training  of  any  considerable  duration. 

THE   DATA 

The  number  of  combinations  written  each  minute  and  the  num- 
ber of  errors  made  were  ascertained  for  each  individual.  The 
papers  of  twenty  children  who  missed  the  fifth  day  were  included. 
The  decision  as  to  how  to  deal  with  errors  was  made  with  difiiculty. 
Courtis  regards  them  as  neghgible  in  his  test.  The  present  writers 
supposed  that  such  haste  as  would  result  in  errors  would  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  number  of  combinations  written  per  minute,  and 
various  attempts  were  made  to  evaluate  errors  in  terms  of  time, 
that  is,  to  find  the  smaller  number  of  combinations  which  might  be 
assumed  to  have  been  written  in  the  event  that  errors  had  not  been 
made.  It  was  then  a  matter  of  surprise  to  discover  that  scores 
containing  many  errors  did  not  average  as  many  combinations  as 
scores  without  them,  which  seems  to  point  to  some  third  factor  as 
being  responsible  for  errors  and  smaller  scores  ahke.  For  lack  of  a 
better  term  this  factor  may  be  called  the  "predisposition  of  the 
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moment."  In  any  case,  because  of  the  smaller  scores  of  the 
children  making  many  errors  and  an  observed  erratic  character  of 
their  performance,  a  somewhat  complicated  process  of  eKmination 
was  substituted. 

The  papers  of  any  individual  who  made  more  than  two  errors  in 
any  one  minute  throughout  the  twenty-five  were  set  aside,  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  not  more  than  three  errors  appearing  in  one 
minute  the  results  might  be  included  when  there  were  not  more  than 
.five  errors  in  one  day  and  not  more  than  ten  in  the  five  days.  Some 
half-dozen  children  escaped  on  this  provision.  The  papers  of  any 
individual  who  made  more  than  five  errors  in  any  one  day  and  more 
than  fifteen  in  the  five  days  were  set  aside  without  exception.  No 
errors  at  all  was  thought  to  be  too  exacting,  and  inconsistent  with 
our  adult  practice  in  which  we  work  with  moderate  care  and  check 
for  mistakes.  The  papers  thus  selected  were  considered  to  rep- 
resent a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy.  The  result  of  the  selection 
was  as  follows: 


25  Tests 
(5  Days) 

20  Tests 
(4  Days) 

Total 

Accepted 

Rejected 

Total 

182 

65 

247 

20 

3 

23 

202 
68 

270 

Figs.  I,  2,  and  3  on  the  accompanying  plate  show  the  actual 
scores  of  three  pupils  selected  to  illustrate  the  possible  variation 
among  individuals.  Of  the  twenty-five  scores  of  each  of  the  202 
individuals  were  found:  the  average  of  the  first  two  scores,  the 
average  of  the  first  three,  four,  five;  the  median  of  the  first  seven, 
of  the  first  thirteen,  nineteen,  and  the  whole  twenty-five,  being  re- 
spectively the  fourth,  seventh,  tenth,  and  thirteenth  highest.  In 
the  cases  of  the  twenty  pupils  who  took  the  test  four  days  only,  the 
twelfth  highest  was  found  to  be  the  value  which  most  nearly  ap- 
proximated the  probable  value  of  the  median.  These  values  for 
the  three  pupils  represented  in  Figs.  1,2,  and  3  are  shown  as  the 
longer  lines  in  Figs,  la,  2a,  and  3a. 

The  median  of  the  202  first  scores  was  found,  also  the  median  of 
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the  averages  of  the  first  two,  of  the  first  three,  and  so  on,  for  each  of 
the  above  quantities.     These  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Combina- 
tions 

The  median  of  the  202  first  scores 51 

The  median  of  the  202  averages  of  the  ist  and  2d  scores 54 

The  median  of  the  202  averages  of  the  ist,  2d,  and  3d  scores 555 

The  median  of  the  202  averages  of  the  ist,  2d,  3d,  and  4th  scores 56^ 

The  median  of  the  202  averages  of  the  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  scores  57 

The  median  of  the  202  medians  of  the  first    7  scores 60 

The  median  of  the  202  medians  of  the  first  13  scores 64 

The  median  of  the  202  medians  of  the  first  19  scores 67 

The  median  of  the  202  medians  of  all  25  scores 70 

The  median  of  the  202  medians  of  the  actual  highest  scores 79 

The  first  scores  varied  from  28  to  88  combinations,  the  middle 
half  falling  between  42  and  60.  The  medians  of  the  twenty-five 
scores  in  the  202  cases  varied  from  42  to  107  combinations,  the 


middle  half  falling  between  62  and  80.  The  quantities  of  the  table 
are  plotted  on  the  plate  (Fig.  4a).  From  these  was  constructed  an 
idealized  practice  curve  (Fig.  4) 

upon  which  appear  six  selected  "       ""* 

values.  .  1,5- 

Hypothetical  first  scores,  or 
first  scores  which  would  locate 
each  individual  upon  the  scale  _ — "^  -S^ 

of  status  in  correct  relation  to     r  tg.^o.  _^^ 

every   other   individual,    were 

computed,  as  explained  previously,  by  taking  fifty-one  seventieths 
of  each  individual's  median.  Hypothetical  values  of  the  averages 
of  the  first  two  scores  were  computed  by  taking  fifty-four  seventieths 
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of  the  median  in  each  case,  and  so  on  for  the  other  vahies  shown  in 
the  table  above.  These  values  for  the  three  individuals  represented 
in  Fij^s.  I,  2,  and  3  are  shown  as  the  shorter  lines  in  Figs,  la,  2a, 
and  3a. 

Figs.  i(/,  2(1,  and  J^a  may  be  interpreted  thus:  In  the  case  of  the 
first  i)upil,  from  some  cause,  the  first  score  (the  longer  Hne)  lacks  26 
combinations  of  equaling  that  hypothetical  first  score  (the  shorter 
line)  which  would  place  him  correctly  on  the  scale  of  status.  The 
average  of  the  first  two  scores  brings  him  within  19  combinations  of 
the  corresponding  h>T)othetical  value,  the  average  of  the  first  three 
scores  within  14  combinations  of  its  hypothetical  value,  and  so  on. 
The  second  pupil  would  vary  but  Uttle  in  relative  position  by  any 
number  of  measurements,  so  closely  does  his  actual  performance 
approximate  the  hypothetical.  The  case  of  the  third  pupil  is  quite 
the  opposite  of  the  first.  Because  of  shght  improvement  the  first 
score  would  rank  this  pupil  far  too  high. 

Out  of  182  cases  where  all  twenty-five  tests  were  taken  the  first 
scores  deviated  from  the  h3q)othetical  values  by  between  zero  and 
one  combination  in  26  cases,  by  between  one  and  two  combinations 
in  18  cases,  in  order  as  follows: 


Combina- 

tions. . 

0     I     2     3     4     5     6     7     8     9     10     II     12     13     14     15     16 

Cases 

26  18  25  23  17  II    9     8    12    8       7       4      4       3       0       3 

Combina- 

tions. . 

17       18       19       20       21       22       23       24       25       26 

Cases. .  .  . 

IIOOOOOIOI 

The  percentage  of  deviation  is  not  given.     It  would  not  augment 
the  obtained  degree  of  accuracy  appreciably.     The  values  of  the 


table  are  plotted  in  Fig.  5  of  the  plate.     Fifty  per  cent  of  the  first 
scores  were  in  error  four  or  more  combinations,  10  per  cent  were  in 
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error  ii  combinations,  one  score  was  in  error  26  combinations. 
These  and  the  amounts  of  error  for  the  average  of  the  first  two 
scores,  the  first  three,  and  so  on,  are  shown  in  the  following  table. 


Cases 

SO  Per  cent 

10  Per  cent 

One  Case 

First  score 

4  combinations 

3-5 

3 

2.8s 

2.76 

2-55 

2.15 

i-S 

I  (probably) 

II  combinations 

9 
8 

7 
7 
6 

S 
3 
2  (probably) 

26  combinations 

Average  of  ist  and  2d  scores.  . .  . 
Average  of  ist,  2d,  3d 

25 
21 

Average  of  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th 

Average  of  ist,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th. . 

Median  of  first    7  scores 

Median  of  first  13  scores 

Median  of  first  19  scores 

Median  of  first  25  scores 

20 

19 
18 
10 

S 

3  (probably) 

I  - 


n 


ng.G 


The  values  in  the  50  per  cent  column  of  the  table  are  plotted  in 
Fig.  6  of  the  plate  where  each  value  shows  the  median  deviation 
of  the  value  represented  directly  above  in  Fig.  4a.  It  appears 
that  any  individual  eighth-grade 
child  tested  in  the  addition  com- 
binations by  one  trial  stands  one 
chance  in  ten  of  being  displaced 
from  his  true  standing  by  11  com- 
binations. From  two  trials  the 
displacement  would  be  nine  com- 
binations, and  so  on,  as  indicated  in  the  10  per  cent  column  of 
the  table. 

The  procedure  for  finding  the  reHability  of  group  averages  based 
upon  one  score  from  each  member  of  the  group  was  as  follows.  The 
averages  of  all  the  firsts  and  of  all  the  medians  in  the  202  cases  were 
found.  They  were  respectively  51.5  and  69  combinations  and  form 
a  ratio  of  0.748.  Two  hundred  of  the  individuals,  chosen  by 
chance,  were  distributed  into  eight  groups  of  twenty-five.  These 
groups  were  treated  in  the  way  individuals  had  been  treated  in  the 
first  part  of  the  study.  The  averages  of  the  first  scores  and  of  the 
medians  of  twenty-five  scores  were  found  for  each  group  of  twenty- 
five.  Hypothetical  averages  of  first  scores  were  found  by  taking 
o .  748  of  the  actual  averages  of  first  scores.  The  average  deviation 
of  the  hypothetical  averages  of  first  scores  from  the  actual  averages 
of  first  scores  for  the  eight  groups  was  approximately  i .  7  combina- 
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tions.  Tlic  two  hundred  individuals  were  then  distributed  into 
eight  chance  groups  of  fifty  and  eight  chance  groups  of  one  hundred. 
The  approximate  average  deviation  in  these  cases  was  respectively 
1 .  2  and  0.7  combinations. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  stud}'  was  conducted  primarily  in  the  hope  of  learning  some- 
thing of  the  value  of  standard  scores  for  the  measurement  and 
understanding  of  the  work  of  individuals  in  arithmetic  by  means  of 
comparatively  few  samples.  Test  No.  i  of  the  Courtis  series  was 
chosen  for  study  because  averages  had  been  found  for  it  from  a  large 
number  of  children  and  because  it  was  considered  comparatively 
elementary.  There  is,  of  course,  no  telling  how  representative  the 
process  of  adding  single  digits  is.  It  is  probably  as  simple  as  any 
process  in  arithmetic,  and  the  presumption  would  be  that  the 
reliabiUty  of  a  single  or  a  few  trials  in  this  process  would  be  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  more  compHcated  processes  which  make  up 
the  important  practical  abilities  in  the  subject.  The  results  of  the 
study  show  that  a  single  or  a  few  trials  must  be  used  with  caution 
in  determining  the  status  of  individuals  in  these  abihties. 

The  imrehabiHty  of  a  few  trials  may  be  shown  again  by  reference 
to  the  standard  scores  of  Courtis  based  upon  the  results  of  the  best 
30  per  cent  of  his  group  of  some  nine  thousand  children.  His 
averages  for  this  test  range  from  26  for  the  third  grade  up  to  65  for 
the  ninth  grade,  a  difference  of  39  combinations.  Many  of  the 
children  of  the  group  studied  here  made  up  this  amount  of  differ- 
ence during  the  twenty-five  trials,  the  average  difference  between 
the  first  and  last  being  28  combinations.  Often  the  difference 
between  several  grades  would  be  covered  in  the  first  two  or  three 
trials.  A  child's  place  on  the  Courtis  scale  would  thus  depend 
largely  upon  the  number  of  trials  he  made. 

The  question  remains  as  to  whether  it  is  possible  to  use  the 
valuable  scores  of  Courtis  for  the  measurement  of  individuals. 
Because  of  the  unreHabiUty  of  one  score  from  an  individual  it  is 
clear  that  such  a  single  score  cannot  be  compared  directly  with  an 
average  of  Courtis.     And  of  course  it  is  impossible  to  measure  the 
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average  of  several  scores  of  an  individual  against  an  average  of  first 
scores  of  many  individuals.  If,  however,  we  may  assume  that  the 
curve  of  improvement  based  upon  202  returns  (Fig.  4)  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  rate  of  improvement  of  so  large  a  group  as  the 
1,370  eighth-grade  children  of  Courtis,  then  we  have  a  basis  upon 
which  to  proceed.  The  average  of  first  scores  of  the  202  children 
of  this  study  is  51 . 5  combinations  and  the  average  of  the  median  of 
twenty-five  trials  is  69.  If  about  the  same  ratio  should  exist  in  the 
larger  group  of  Courtis,  which  seems  likely,  the  average  of  medians 
of  twenty-five  trials  to  correspond  would  be  69/51.5  of  57,  his 
average  of  first  scores,  or  76.4  combinations.  We  may  then  say 
that  the  median  of  any  eighth-grade  pupil's  twenty-five  successive 
trials  should  approximate  76  combinations  to  compare  favorably 
with  what  is  normal  in  the  country.  Of  the  San  Jose  group  about 
33  per  cent  m.ade  this  score.  Or,  if  Courtis'  standard  score  for  the 
eighth  grade  of  63  combinations  be  used,  then  the  pupil's  median 
should  approximate  84  combinations.  Only  12.5  per  cent  of  the 
San  Jose  group  reached  this  score. 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  require  quaKfication  in  that  it  has 
been  assumed  that  a  first  trial  is  a  definite  thing,  whereas  it  is  of 
course  largely  relative  to  what  has  preceded  it  of  a  similar  nature. 
Probably  the  202  children  of  this  group,  as  well  as  the  eighth-grade 
children  from  whom  the  Courtis  scores  were  derived,  had  not  had 
practice  in  adding  in  the  form  of  the  test  for  several  years,  although 
the  daily  work  in  arithmetic  must  have  given  some  continuous 
practice  incidentally.  Children  practiced  systematically  on  the 
precise  form  of  the  test  would  probably  be  more  rehably  measured 
by  one  trial  if  this  should  be  made  during  or  immediately  after  the 
training.  Nothing  can  be  said  here  of  what  this  increased  rehabihty 
would  amount  to.  It  would  probably  not  justify  the  use  of  one  or 
a  few  trials  for  a  formal  classification  of  individuals. 

From  a  certain  point  of  view  the  usefulness  of  the  Courtis  Test 
No.  I  may  be  questioned.  It  is  plainly  not  a  test  of  addition  even 
when  addition  is  limited  to  the  handling  of  columns  of  figures  and 
the  rational  side  of  the  topic  is  disregarded.  As  has  been  noted,  the 
ordinary  process  of  addition  is  much  more  compHcated  than  writing 
the  sums  of  single  digits.     The  value  of  the  test  as  a  measure  of 
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addition  as  usually  mot  with  can  he  dctennined  only  after  its  cor- 
relation witli  the  more  inclusive  process  has  been  ascertained.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  correlation  is  sufficiently  high  to  warrant  the 
use  of  the  test  for  gradmg.  Undoubtedly  the  better  way  would  be 
to  make  use  of  a  test  more  typical  of  addition  as  such.  Unfortu- 
nately Courtis  does  not  have  a  test  of  addition  except  as  a  part  of  a 
larger  one  o\\  the  four  fundamentals.  This  has  the  effect  of  con- 
cealing the  standing  in  any  one  fundamental  process  and  so  makes 
it  inconvenient  to  discover  just  what  special  training  a  pupil  needs. 
As  an  aid  in  the  analysis  of  backwardness  in  addition  when  this  has 
been  found  with  the  use  of  a  satisfactory  grading  test,  Test  No.  i 
would  seem  to  be  important — just  how  important  can  be  known 
only  after  its  correlation  with  adding  abihty  has  been  determined, 
along  with  the  correlations  of  the  other  important  components  of 
the  ability,  whatever  they  are. 

A  final  word  should  be  said  of  the  ability  examined  by  the  test 
on  the  addition  combinations.  It  has  been  understood  throughout 
the  paper  as  the  ability  to  write  with  reasonable  accuracy  and 
intelligibihty  the  sums  of  the  possible  combinations  of  single  digits 
with  average  or  normal  speed.  Accuracy  and  intelligibility  in 
writing  have  been  defined  practically  by  eliminating  returns  passing 
certain  hmits,  hmits  which  have  been  described  in  the  matter  of 
accuracy.  The  Hmit  of  intelligibility  was  a  rough  one.  If  the 
figures  could  be  definitely  made  out  the  papers  were  accepted. 

But  this  raises  a  question.  How  is  the  writing  of  figures  related 
to  readiness  of  response  in  supplying  the  sums  of  the  combinations 
mentally  ?  Some  children  are  doubtless  held  back  very  much  by 
the  diflSculty  of  manip  dating  the  pen  or  pencil.  Others  write  about 
as  fast  as  they  can  add.  Just  how  children  range  between  these 
limits  is  unknown.  Perhaps  this  need  not  be  a  matter  of  concern 
for  purposes  of  grading,  for  the  ability  to  write  combinations  is  a 
practical  one  that  may  be  treated  as  a  unit.  But  in  searching  for 
causes  of  backwardness  it  would  be  wholly  desirable  to  distinguish 
between  standing  in  writing  figures  and  standing  in  readiness  and 
accuracy  of  association  in  the  combination  of  numbers  as  such.  It 
is  therefore  quite  possible  that  an  oral  response  will  prove  more 
satisfactory  for  this  purpose.     It  hardly  seems  possible  that  the 
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amount  of  improvement  shown  by  the  202  children  of  this  study  is 
to  be  explained  in  terms  of  increased  readiness  of  mental  association 
alone.  In  fact,  a  noticeable  depreciation  in  the  quahty  of  the 
writing  and  other  signs  of  haste  arouses  the  suspicion  that  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  came  from  an  increased  facilitation  of  a  neuro- 
muscular sort  in  the  manipulation  of  the  writing  instrument.  But 
the  determination  of  these  issues  must  be  left  for  future  study. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


MtHtiil  Fatigue.     By  Max  Offner;  translated  by  G.  M.  Whipple.    Warwick 

and  York.     Pp.  vi+i33- 

This  book  is  of  the  type  of  a  number  of  works  which  have  recently  been  written 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  in  summary  form  for  the  convenience  of  teachers  and 
educators  the  results  of  experimental  investigations  in  a  particular  field  which  have  a 
bearing  upon  educational  practice.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  Watt's  book  on  Memory^ 
Heck's  on  Formal  Discipline,  Miss  Thompson's  on  Writing,  and  Meumann's  compre- 
hensive work,  which  indeed  includes  all  the  fields  which  have  been  made  the  subject 
of  investigation.  Such  books  meet  a  very  widespread  demand  and  are  evidence  of 
the  fruit  which  the  new  cCfort  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  the  solution  of  educa- 
tional problems  is  already  bearing.  The  author  of  Mental  Fatigue  has  presented  a 
comprehensive  and  critical,  and  for  the  most  part  clear  and  concise,  discussion  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject.  The  interpretations  and  applications  which  follow  the  more 
technical  presentation  are  given  with  due  caution  and  reserve,  and  yet  offer  reasonably 
definite  suggestions  for  practice. 

After  defining  fatigue  and  drawing  a  distinction  between  mental  and  physical 
fatigue,  the  author  discusses  the  various  methods  which  have  been  tried  for  the  measure- 
ment of  fatigue.  These  are  divided  in  general  into  physiological  and  psychological, 
according  as  the  process  which  is  tested  is  a  physiological  or  a  mental  activity.  The 
physiological  methods  assume  that  there  is  a  close  relationship  between  diminution  in 
the  capacity  for  physical  and  for  mental  work — sufl&ciently  so  that  the  degree  of  dimi- 
nution in  physical  efficiency  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  mental  fatigue.  This  re- 
lation has  been  found  not  to  be  so  simple  as  was  assumed,  however,  and  resort  has 
accordingly  been  had  to  the  use  of  mental  processes,  such  as  the  ability  to  discrimi- 
nate between  sensations  or  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  computation,  memory,  etc.,  and 
it  is  upon  the  results  of  such  tests  that  most  of  the  conclusions  are  based. 

In  the  next  section  the  discussion  deals  mainly  with  the  relation  between  fatigue 
and  other  factors  in  their  effect  upon  the  efficiency  of  work.  The  fluctuations  in 
efficiency  do  not  give  a  simple  picture  of  the  course  of  fatigue  because  of  the  effect  of 
such  factors  as  practice,  "warming  up,"  the  initial  and  final  spurt,  etc.  It  is  this 
complication  which  makes  the  testing  of  fatigue  difficult.  The  author  shows  in  this 
section  the  part  which  each  of  these  factors  may  be  expected  to  play. 

Under  the  caption  "Laws  of  Fatigue"  are  shown  the  course  which  fatigue  itself 
may  be  expected  to  take,  and  the  variations  which  occur  in  different  persons  and  at 
different  ages.  This  section  also  takes  up  in  some  detail  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  fatigue  to  the  length  of  lesson  periods,  the  length  and  distribution  of  pauses, 
longer  and  shorter,  and  to  the  fatigue  effect  of  various  studies  and  of  various  kinds 
and  conditions  of  work.  Finally  in  the  last  section  certain  general  conclusions  upon 
mental  hygiene  are  drawn. 

The  book  will  be  found  of  interest  not  only  to  teachers  but  to  all  as  well  who  are 
concerned  in  the  development  of  mental  efficiency. 

Frank  N.  Freeman 

The  University  of  Chicago 
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Fine  and  Industrial  Arts   in  Elementary  Schools.    By  Walter   Sargent. 

Ginn  &  Co.     Pp.  132. 

Readers  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  will  remember  the  articles  by  Professor 
Sargent  which  appeared  in  this  journal  two  years  ago.  The  present  volume  is  a 
revision  and  enlargement  of  that  series  of  articles. 

The  first  two  chapters  deal  with  general  principles  and  state  the  reasons  why 
drawing,  constructive  work,  and  design  should  be  included  in  the  elementary  course. 
The  remaining  five  chapters  contain  detailed  recommendations  for  the  work  of  each 
of  the  grades. 

The  book  commends  itself  to  the  student  of  elementary  education  because  i.t 
seeks  to  find  a  place  for  art  in  elementary  education  which  will  put  drawing  and  manual 
activity  on  the  level  with  all  the  other  subjects  taught  in  the  school.  If  drawing  and 
constructive  work  are  to  take  such  a  place  in  the  schools,  they  must  be  organized  so 
that  from  year  to  year  the  pupil  shall  progress  and  secure  genuine  mental  development 
from  his  training.  That  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  progressive  series  of  exercises  in 
drawing  and  constructive  work  everyone  knows  who  has  seen  children  struggling  with 
school  drawing-books  and  with  repetitious  manual-training  exercises.  In  the  second 
place,  handwork  of  all  types  must  be  related  to  reading,  writing,  and  number  work. 
This  can  be  done  only  when  the  value  of  practical  activity  for  the  training  of  powers 
of  mind  which  are  on  a  level  with  those  trained  in  the  intellectual  subjects  is  under- 
stood and  emphasized. 

Professor  Sargent  has  stated  these  principles  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate  the 
most  wholesome  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  elementary-school  teachers  and  super- 
visors. Furthermore,  he  has  illustrated  the  way  in  which  the  principles  may  be 
carried  into  practice  from  grade  to  grade. 

C.    H.   JUDD 


The  Yearbook  of  the  Francis  W.  Parker  School.  The  Social  Motive  in  School 
Work.  Published  by  the  Faculty  of  the  School.  Pp.  139.  35  cents. 
The  Francis  W.  Parker  School  was  established  as  a  memorial  to  Colonel  Parker 
and  it  has  continued  to  carry  out  the  educational  policy  which  he  inaugurated.  The 
present  pubhcation  is  the  first  of  a  series  which  is  promised  by  the  faculty  of  this 
school.  It  contains  the  reports  of  a  number  of  different  activities  of  the  school. 
A  general  introductory  statement  of  principles  with  which  the  volume  opens  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  account  of  Investigation  Lane.  This  account  relates  the  way  in  which 
some  land  back  of  the  school  has  been  put  to  use  as  a  means  of  educating  the  children 
through  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  much  experience  that  is  valuable 
for  the  social  Hfe  of  the  children  and  for  their  other  school  work.  Later  sections  of 
the  monograph  give  examples  of  the  way  in  which  the  dramatic  instinct  of  children 
may  be  employed.  The  organization  of  the  music  of  the  school  is  discussed.  The 
print  shop  is  reported  in  general  and  in  some  special  details  that  are  of  importance 
in  the  work  of  the  seventh  grade.  Altogether,  the  monograph  is  very  suggestive 
of  Hnes  of  activity  which  may  be  taken  up  in  elementary  education. 

The  authors  of  the  book  call  attention  in  their  announcement  to  the  fact  that 
the  school  is  unhampered  by  traditions,  and  is  therefore  free  to  experiment  in  the 
course  of  study  and  in  the  methods  of  organizing  teaching.    The  best  characteristic 
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of  the  volume  is  its  treatment  in  a  definite,  concrete  way  of  the  work  which  is  actually 
being  carried  on  in  the  school.  One  can  see  in  these  reports  the  vigorous  hfe  of  a 
real  school.  The  stimulus  that  comes  from  such  concrete  reports  will  certainly  not 
be  lost  in  the  application  of  the  general  principles  here  set  forth  to  schools  less  fortu- 
nate in  equipment  ;inil  in  freedom  to  carry  on  experimentation. 

C.  H.  J. 


The  Child  in  the  City.  A  series  of  papers  presented  at  the  conferences  held 
during  the  Chicago  Child  Welfare  Exhibit.  Edited  by  Sophonisba  P. 
Breckinridge.  Published  by  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philan- 
thropy. 

During  May,  191 1,  there  was  held  at  the  Cohseum  in  the  city  of  Chicago  an 
exhibit  of  all  of  the  activities  in  the  city  which  are  directed  toward  the  improvement 
of  conditions  surrounding  children  in  the  home,  in  the  school,  on  the  street,  or  in  the 
playground.  This  exhibit  included  not  only  the  private  and  public  educational 
agencies  but  also  the  philanthropic  and  medical  activities  which  aim  at  the  improve- 
ment of  the  hygienic  conditions  and  moral  conditions  in  the  city. 

This  Child  Welfare  Exhibit  was  an  enlargement  of  the  exhibit  which  had  been 
held  in  New  York  City  a  few  months  earUer.  The  materials  from  New  York  were 
brought  to  the  Coliseum,  and  were  supplemented  by  exhibition  material  from  the 
city  of  Cliicago  itself.  One  notable  feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  series  of  conferences 
at  which  educators,  philanthropists,  and  social  workers  discussed  the  various  problems 
of  child  welfare.  The  addresses  given  at  these  conferences  have  now  been  brought 
together  in  a  bulky  volimie  edited  by  Miss  Breckinridge.  The  book  supplies  a  very 
good  general  survey  of  the  activities  in  the  city  which  make  for  the  benefit  of  children. 
The  addresses  are  divided  into  nine  sections.  After  a  brief  introductory  section 
which  gives  the  addresses  made  at  the  opening  of  the  exhibit,  there  is  a  section  deal- 
ing with  personal  service.  This  section  reports  three  addresses  by  Richard  C.  Cabot. 
Following  this  are  sections  on  the  physical  care  of  children,  on  the  school  and  the  child, 
on  special  groups  of  children,  on  the  working  child,  on  the  law  and  the  child,  on  hbra- 
ries  and  museums,  on  social  and  civic  problems  of  childhood,  and  finally  two  addresses, 
one  by  Mrs.  McCormick,  whose  generosity  made  possible  the  exhibit,  and  one  by 
Mrs.  Blaine  who  contributed  with  Mrs.  McCormick  to  the  support  of  the  enterprise, 
and  was  largely  instrumental  in  its  organization.  In  each  of  these  sections  there  is 
reported  a  number  of  addresses  by  specialists  engaged  in  practical  work  with  children. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  select  for  detailed  discussion  any  special  papers  from  among 
the  large  numbers  here  presented. 

The  book  ought  to  stimulate  others  to  a  similar  series  of  conferences.  The 
wholesome  influence  of  these  conferences  in  Chicago  is  felt  long  after  the  close  of  the 
exhibit  itself.  As  a  means  of  arousing  the  consciousness  of  a  city  to  the  necessity  of 
improvement  in  all  of  these  different  lines  of  activity,  nothing  can  be  stronger  than 
the  united  presentation  of  the  different  types  of  social  activity  in  behalf  of  children. 
The  material  side  of  this  exhibit  was  expensive,  and  probably  cannot  be  reproduced 
in  very  many  centers,  but  the  conferences  which  are  set  forth  in  this  voliune  could 
be  reproduced  at  relatively  slight  expense,  and  the  benefit  of  a  series  of  such  con- 
ferences is  attested  by  the  contents  of  the  book  itself. 

C.  H.  J. 
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Vocational  Education  in  Europe.     Report  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago 

by  Edward  G.  Cooley.     Published  by  the  Commercial  Club.    Pp.  347. 

This  volume  contains  a  report  of  an  investigation  which  was  carried  on  by  Mr, 
Cooley  during  a  year  of  visitation  of  European  schools.  A  very  full  statement  is 
made  of  the  schools  of  Germany  which  have  to  do  with  vocational  training.  In 
somewhat  briefer  compass  the  industrial  education  of  Austria  is  summarized  and  the 
industrial  education  of  Switzerland.  The  volume  gives  the  course  of  study  of  the 
various  institutions,  and  some  statement  of  their  organization  and  support. 

The  part  of  the  book  which  will  undoubtedly  be  of  most  interest  to  general 
readers  is  that  which  sets  forth  the  conclusions  which  Mr.  Cooley  has  drawn  from  his 
studies.  Mr.  Cooley  believes  that  there  should  be  a  general  elementary  education 
extending  through  a  period  of  eight  years  before  there  is  any  special  effort  to  give 
trade  instruction.  These  eight  years  should  be  followed  in  the  case  of  people  who 
are  going  into  industry  by  special  instruction  in  the  trades.  This  special  instruction 
is  the  function  of  a  group  of  institutions  not  yet  fully  organized  in  our  American 
educational  system.  "Special  schools  managed  by  specially  trained  teachers  a  part 
of  whom  at  least  must  be  practical  men  from  the  industries"  must  be  added  to  the 
general  education  system  of  the  country.  These  schools  will  be  of  secondary  grade 
and  will  provide  for  pupils  who  would  not  naturally  go  on  with  the  general  schools 
that  are  now  in  existence  at  the  level  of  the  high  school  and  beyond. 

Mr.  Cooley  makes  one  signiiicant  statement  in  his  first  general  conclusion  based 
upon  his  studies.  He  believes  that  it  is  worth  while  for  us  to  attempt  in  America  to 
revive  and  reorganize  in  some  fashion  the  apprenticeship  system  which  has  fallen 
into  disuse  in  our  present-day  civilization. 

Whatever  may  be  the  individual  opinion  of  various  investigators  and  experi- 
menters with  regard  to  the  best  methods  of  introducing  vocational  education  into 
American  schools,  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  Mr.  Cooley's  book  will  be  read  with 
very  great  interest  by  all  teachers  and  supervisors  of  elementary  schools.  Probably 
the  largest  divergence  of  opinion  will  center  about  his  position  that  this  work  is  of 
secondary  grade  only  and  is  not  suitable  for  the  general  elementary  school  even  in 
its  upper  classes.  The  practice  is  becoming  so  widespread  of  undertaking  some  indus- 
trial work  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school  that  there  will  be  very  little 
disposition  to  accept  without  quahfication  Mr.  Cooley's  general  position.  In  the 
meantime,  a  careful  perusal  of  his  reports  from  Europe  will  be  of  interest  to  all  students 
of  the  subject.  So  far  as  the  present  reviewer  can  make  out  from  a  study  of  the  first 
part  of  the  book,  there  is  relatively  little  justification  for  the  belief  that  our  American 
system  is  shut  up  to  the  one  possibility  which  Mr.  Cooley  advocates.  The  freedom 
of  our  American  school  organization  is  so  great  and  the  virtues  of  much  of  the  indus- 
trial training  which  Mr.  Cooley  has  observed  are  so  obvious  that  it  would  seem  much 
more  direct  to  advocate  the  conclusion  that  our  American  elementary  schools  should 
take  on  as  a  part  of  their  regular  work  some  of  the  types  of  training  that  have  been 
found  to  be  of  such  importance  in  the  older  civilizations  of  Europe. 

C.  H.  J. 

Social  Aspects  of  Education.    By  Irving  King.    New  York:  Macmillan,  1912. 

Pp.  xvi+425- 

Educational  literature  bearing  upon  the  social  aspects  of  education  has  been  very 
voluminous  of  late.     It  is  to  be  found  scattered,  however,  through  numberless  books 
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peritxiicals  of  every  type,  pamphlets,  special  bulletins,  reports  of  local  organizations, 
scattered  speeches,  etc.  To  cover  the  field  it  has  been  necessary  to  read  a  multitude 
of  incoherent  and  rcixHitious  matters.  We  have  needed  for  economy  in  reading  and  for 
persiKxtivc  anil  organization  a  bot)k  that  would  treat  in  systematic  and  related  fashion 
the  various  social  aspects  of  education;  and  at  the  same  time  present  accounts  of 
representative  social  movements  that  would  adequately  illustrate  each  particular 
aspect  described. 

Professor  King's  book  does  this  for  us  in  an  admirable  manner.  Most  of  the 
imiiortant  social  movements  relating  to  education  are  treated.  They  are  grouped 
according  to  their  relationships.  Each  is  briefly  but  clearly  interpreted  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chapter  devoted  to  it.  The  main  body  of  the  chapter  is  then  given  to 
source-materials  illustrative  of  the  movement  in  question  written  by  one  intimately 
in  contact  with  it.  Some  of  the  writers  drawn  upon  are:  Dewey,  Leipziger,  Mero, 
Dean,  Cooley,  Royce,  Burnham,  Reeder,  Kerschensteiner,  Butterfield,  E.  J.  Ward, 
Louise  M.  Greene,  Colin  A.  Scott,  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Professor  G.  H.  Mead. 
Each  writer  naturally  treats  his  specialty. 

The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  deals  with  the  relations  of  the 
school  as  an  institution  to  society  in  general  and  to  all  other  social  institutions  that 
it  is  designed,  or  at  least  expected,  to  serve.  The  second  part  treats  of  the  social  life 
within  the  school  in  its  bearing  on  the  socialization  of  the  pupils,  the  studies,  methods, 
and  school  government. 

Topics  covered  under  Part  I  are:  the  social  view  of  education;  social  origins  of 
educational  agencies;  social  opportunities  of  rural  schools;  home  and  school  relation- 
ships; schools  as  social  and  civic  centers;  extension  work  among  adults;  the  play- 
ground movement;  social  value  of  school  gardens;  vocational  education;  vocational 
guidance;  education  as  a  factor  in  social  progress  and  social  reform.  Topics  treated 
under  Part  II  are:  social  life  of  the  school;  social  organizations  within  the  school; 
self-government  in  schools;  social  aspects  of  mental  development;  social  atmosphere 
of  the  school  as  related  to  the  learning  process;  corporate  life  of  the  school  as  related 
to  moral  education. 

The  book  presents  an  excellent  introduction  to  the  field.  It  also  points  the  way 
for  intensive  specialized  work.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by  a  list  of  problems  and 
topics  for  further  research,  and  by  a  full  and  carefully  selected  bibliography. 

j.  f.  bobbitt 
The  University  of  Chicago 
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A  publication  entitled  The  Child  Welfare  Bulletin  is  issued  by 

the  Child  Welfare  League  of  Peoria,  IHinois.     The  first  number  of 

this  bulletin  contains  articles  on  child  welfare,  the 

aper     i  e    j^Q^-j^gj-g'  pension  law  in  Illinois,  the  Proctor  endow- 
by  Patrons  of  ^     ,  ,     . 
Schools             ment  recreation  center,  home  and  school  associations, 

and  a  number  of  local  matters,  such  as  official  notes  of 

the  Peoria  Betterment  Association,  Peoria  Woman's  Club,  Mothers' 

Club,  Association  of  Commerce,  and  Child  Welfare  League. 

This  bulletin  is  to  be  published  every  month,  and  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  committee  of  editors  appointed  by  the  League.  Copies  can 
be  secured  by  communicating  with  Mrs.  M.  L.  Fowler,  loi  South 
Institute  Place,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

The  publication  represents  a  type  of  movement  which  in  one 
form  or  another  is  becoming  very  common  in  the  cities  in  the 
Middle  West.  Attention  has  been  called  in  an  earlier  number  of 
this  Journal  to  the  volume  published  after  the  Chicago  Child  Wel- 
fare Exhibit.  The  periodical  now  at  hand  shows  another  method 
of  distributing  information  about  all  the  agencies  that  make  for 
the  betterment  of  the  conditions  surrounding  children. 

During  the  past  winter  an  exhibit  of  work  done  in  the  Philippine 
schools  has  been  shown  in  various  cities  in  this  country.     Mr. 

White,  the  Director  of  Education  in  the  Philippine 
s  h  ^rE^h'bt  Islands,   and   Mr.   Briggs,   the  agent  of  the   school 

system  in  this  country,  have  been  present  with  this 
exhibit  at  various  centers,  and  have  given  information  with  regard 

"3 
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to  the  work  \\\\k\\  is  being  done  for  the  native  Filipinos.  The 
schools  have  broken  away  from  the  traditional  notions  about 
education  and  have  introduced  a  large  amount  of  handwork. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  Filipinos  have  progressed  rapidly  in 
industrial  lines,  and  have  at  the  same  time  taken  on  in  connection 
with  their  industrial  training  much  of  the  best  which  can  be  offered 
in  occidental  art  and  general  training. 

A  new  magazine  is  being  published  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
White.  The  first  number  of  the  first  volume  appeared  in  July, 
iqi2.  and  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  shows  the  different  types  of 
work  which  are  undertaken  in  the  schools,  and  gives  in  addition 
general  information  about  the  organization  of  the  schools  in  the 
Philippines. 

With  the  opening  of  schools  after  the  summer  vacation  come 

announcements  of  the  educational  meetings  which  are  to  be  held 

during  the  autumn.  Many  state  associations  and 
Educational  ,,  .   ^.  •         r   n 

Meetines  smaller   associations   are   announcing  full  programs. 

There  are  in  the  list  two  meetings  which  may  with 
propriety  be  mentioned  as  having  general  importance  for  teachers 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  will  meet  in  Chicago  on  November  28  and  29.  This 
council  has  dealt  up  to  this  time  very  largely  with  the  problems  of 
secondary  and  college  instruction  in  English.  There  is  a  depart- 
ment which  will  discuss  elementary  instruction  in  English.  The 
National  Council  promises  to  stir  up  much  interest  in  the  vital 
problems  of  instruction  in  the  vernacular. 

Enghsh  has  been  accepted  in  the  school  curriculum  without 
serious  objection  by  all  educational  parties,  and  yet  it  has  been 
recognized  on  every  hand  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  administer  a 
course  in  English  which  shall  be  genuinely  productive  of  mental 
training.  The  content  of  many  English  courses  becomes  highly 
attenuated.  The  compositions  which  are  written  are  very  often 
of  the  most  artificial  kind.  There  is  repetition  almost  without 
limit,  and  duplication  in  the  different  schools.  If  any  department 
of  American  education  needs  to  seriously  discuss  its  problems,  it  is 
the  department  of  English. 
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Another  organization  which  is  to  have  a  meeting  of  general 
interest  is  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children.  This  Association  will  meet  in  New  York 
on  October  30  and  31.  The  topics  which  will  be  discussed  at  this 
meeting  are,  first,  the  exceptionally  bright  child,  second,  the 
retarded  child,  and  third,  rational  human  eugenics. 

Much  has  been  said  in  recent  discussion  about  the  importance 
of  developing  special  school  methods  for  children  who  advance 
more  rapidly  than  normal  children.  Such  especially  bright  chil- 
dren are  undoubtedly  important  to  the  life  of  the  community  in 
a  much  higher  degree  than  children  who  are  retarded.  Bright 
children  need  to  be  treated  in  a  fashion  peculiar  to  their  own  needs. 
During  the  summer  quarter  Professor  Witmer  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  conducted  a  class  of  exceptionally  bright  children 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  methods  of  instruction  for  such 
children  ought  to  be  developed  and  discussed  by  all  teachers. 

Less  comment  is  needed  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of  dealing 
with  retarded  children.  They  represent  a  problem  which  the  school 
has  long  recognized  as  an  urgent  problem,  and  one  difficult  to  solve. 

As  for  human  eugenics,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  school 
can  do  much  along  these  lines,  but  the  consideration  of  problems 
of  human  heredity  by  scientifically  trained  experts  is  certainly 
timely. 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  development  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession appears  in  a  monograph  which  has  just  been  published  by 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States.     This 

Colleges  and      monograph,  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Burritt,  shows  that 

the  Teaching  ,  .        .  i        1       •  r      • 

Profession         teachmg  is  now  the  dommant  profession  of  college 

graduates.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  thirty-seven  representative  colleges  enter  this  profession. 
Formerly  the  graduates  of  colleges  went  into  the  professions  of 
law  or  the  ministry.  Since  1880  there  has  been  a  rapid  movement 
toward  a  wider  distribution  of  college  graduates  among  the  types 
of  activity  demanded  by  the  community.  Today  20  per  cent  of 
college  graduates  go  into  business.  Law  takes  15  per  cent,  medi- 
cine 6  or  7,  engineering  3  or  4,  while  the  ministry  takes  only  5  or  6 
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per  n'lU.  It  is  not  uiuoiniiion  for  college  graduates  to  take  posi- 
tions in  the  clcnientary  school.  With  the  growth  of  departments 
of  education  and  normal  departments  in  universities,  the  relation 
between  the  elementary  school  and  the  college  is  likely  to  become 
increasingly  intimate. 

No  phase  of  school  organization  arouses  more  popular  interest 

than  the  night  schools  which  are  conducted  for  the  benefit  of  older 

and  younger  students  in  the  community.     From  all 

?\     .  parts   of   the   country   come   announcements  of  the 

Schools  '^        , 

opening  of  all  sorts  of  night  schools.  The  follow- 
ing examples  may  give  some  notion  of  the  range  of  subjects  which 
are  covered  in  these  schools,  and  of  the  dififerent  types  of  classes 
which  are  organized  in  different  cities.  In  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin, 
there  are  to  be  evening  recreation  schools  under  the  Recreation 
Board  established  by  the  legislature.  There  are  to  be  industrial 
schools  where  trades  and  useful  arts  are  taught.  There  will  be 
social  center  work,  and  finally,  the  elementary  subjects,  such  as 
arithmetic,  reading,  and  writing,  will  be  coupled  with  cooking,  sew- 
ing, and  domestic  arts.  In  Los  Angeles,  Cahfornia,  the  following 
list  of  classes  is  enumerated:  English,  Spanish,  Latin,  mathematics, 
science,  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  typewriting,  cooking,  sewing, 
history,  civics,  and  citizenship.  Libraries  and  reading-rooms  are 
open  for  any  members  of  the  community  who  wish  to  use  them. 
In  Buffalo  the  registration  was  announced  as  including  6,775 
persons.  Courses  are  announced  in  carpentry,  cabinet-making, 
electrical  construction,  and  in  shoe  repairing.  Some  of  the  largest 
classes  are  in  sewing,  dressmaking,  and  millinery.  Instruction  is 
given  in  hair-dressing  and  manicuring.  The  usual  school  subjects 
are  also  represented  in  regular  classes  in  all  the  schools. 

In  New  York  City  the  classes  are  divided  into  senior  classes 
junior  classes,  and  classes  for  foreigners.  Junior  classes  are  com- 
posed of  pupils  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen,  who  are 
not  attending  school.  Senior  classes  take  pupils  w^ho  are  not 
attending  day  schools,  and  who  have  completed  the  sixth  year  of 
the  elementary  day  course,  or  its  equivalent.  The  subjects  taught 
in  the  senior  classes  are  reading,  arithmetic,  penmanship,  book- 
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keeping,  composition,  drawing,  stenography,  sewing,  millinery, 
dressmaking,  cooking.  Special  trade  instruction  is  also  given  as 
local  conditions  may  require.  In  the  junior  classes  the  instruction 
is  in  English,  reading,  spelling,  meaning  and  use  of  words,  arith- 
metic, penmanship,  geography,  bookkeeping,  hygiene,  physical 
training,  American  history,  and  civics. 

The  miscellaneous  character  of  the  work  which  is  done  in  many 
of  these  schools  shows  very  definitely  the  broad  view  which  is 
taken  of  the  function  of  the  school.  It  would  have  been  quite 
impossible  twenty  years  ago  to  have  persuaded  the  ordinary 
superintendent  of  schools  that  the  different  subjects  now 
enumerated  at  these  different  centers  fall  within  the  province  of 
the  public  school.  It  would  also  have  been  difficult  to  have  secured 
from  boards  of  education  the  funds  necessary  to  support  these 
classes.  At  the  present  time  there  is  the  heartiest  indorsement 
of  this  work,  and  the  community  is  evidently  satisfied  to  extend 
as  widely  and  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  range  of  subjects  with 
which  these  night  schools  deal. 

The  effect  of  the  night  school  upon  the  day  school  is  very 
marked.  One  announcement  from  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  states 
that  the  night  school  is  to  conduct  classes  which  will  help  the  day 
pupils  in  their  studying.  It  has  been  the  practice  for  some  time 
in  Hibbing,  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  to  open  the  schools  in  the 
evening  so  that  pupils  who  do  not  have  proper  places  for  study  at 
home  may  study  in  the  school  buildings  and  prepare  their  work 
for  the  sessions  of  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Courtis,  who  for  several  years  has  been  working  on  arithmetic 
tests,  and  has  published  in  this  Journal  a  number  of  reports  of  his 
Tests  of  investigations,  has  begun  the  issue  of  a  bulletin  deal- 

Arithmetic  in  ing  with  the  tests  on  which  he  has  reported  in  his 
Schools  earlier  articles.     This  first  annual  bulletin  contains 

a  statement  of  the  expenditures  which  Mr.  Courtis  has  incurred  in 
the  printing  of  his  standard  tests.  It  also  gives  an  account  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  tests  have  been  used  by  others,  and  shows 
how  the  results  obtained  from  various  centers  which  have  used  the 
tests  up  to  this  time  can  be  employed  in  the  standardizing  and 
comparing  of  work  done  in  individual  schools. 
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The  bulletin  is  acconii)anied  by  a  general  descriptive  circular 
and  a  price  list.  Mr.  Courtis  seeks  in  this  way  to  secure  a  wider 
field  of  co-operation  in  research,  and  a  wider  opportunity  to  apply 
his  tests  as  an  educational  measuring-rod.  He  was  employed  by 
the  investigation  committee  in  New  York  to  apply  these  tests  to 
the  New  York  city  schools.  His  report  will  appear  as  a  part  of  the 
New  ^'()^k  rcj^ort. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  has  always  been  very  glad  of 
the  opportunity  to  promote  the  interests  of  this  work.  The 
efficiency  with  which  the  tests  have  been  prepared  and  the  practical 
character  of  the  results  justify  a  widespread  interest  on  the  part  of 
students  of  education,  and  of  practical  teachers,  in  these  methods 
of  standardizing  the  work  in  arithmetic. 

The  American  committee  organized  to  promote  the  Montessori 
methods  of  teaching  in  this  country  announces  that  Doctor  Montes- 
sori will  give  a  course  for  the  training  of  teachers, 
Montessori         ,...-,  i     i      .•  r         r 

Lectures  begmnmg  m  January,    1913,    and    lastmg    for   four 

months.  This  course  is  to  be  given  in  Rome,  and 
applications  will  be  received  for  enrolment  at  443  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

The  opportunity  thus  offered  of  visiting  Rome  may  be  attract- 
ive to  some  American  teachers.  They  will  undoubtedly  get  much 
benefit  from  contact  with  the  civilization  of  that  city,  and  from 
observation  of  all  the  remains  of  Roman  art  and  architecture. 
They  may  be  stimulated  to  a  new  interest  in  educational  prin- 
ciples, although  a  careful  perusal  of  the  material  that  up  to  this 
time  has  been  put  out  by  Dr.  Montessori  would  hardly  arouse  in 
one  any  expectation  of  anything  very  novel  or  clear  along  educa- 
tional lines.  There  are  good  American  kindergartens,  and  many 
good  elementary  schools  in  America,  which  deserve  more  recogni- 
tion than  has  been  accorded  to  this  Italian  system;  but  human 
nature  seems  to  be  organized  in  such  a  way  that  happenings  in 
Rome  excite  more  interest  and  arouse  more  confidence  than  the 
conmaonplace  work  which  is  going  on  in  the  school  that  is  near  at 
hand. 

The  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  very  glad  to  recommend  the 
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trip  to  Rome  to  anyone  who  can  make  it.  Further  responsibihty 
for  this  announcement  must  attach  to  the  American  committee 
which  has  urgently  requested  that  the  announcement  be  made. 

The  city  of  Johet,  IlHnois,  is  attempting  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  tardiness  at  school.  The  legal  department  of  the 
Tardiness  school  system  has  obtained  the  ruHng  from  the  State 

Interpreted  as  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  that  tardiness 
Absence  ^-^  days  in  any  given  month  may  be  considered  as 

equivalent  to  absence  for  six  days  in  the  month.  Parents  permit- 
ting this  degree  of  tardiness  will  then  be  open  to  a  prosecution 
under  the  compulsory  attendance  act. 

It  is  reported  that  this  somewhat  drastic  attitude  on  the  part 
of  the  legal  department  has  already  resulted  in  the  bringing  back  of 
several  pupils  through  the  truant  officer. 

The  superintendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  schools  proposes,  accord- 
ing to  the  Post  of  that  city,  that  children  shall  do  their  studying 
Home  Study  ^^  ^^^  schoolroom,  rather  than  be  burdened  with  the 
to  Be  Replaced  necessity  of  study  at  home.  It  is  argued  that  chil- 
by  School  dren  ought  to  be  able  to  study  under  the  guidance  of 

^  ^  teachers  more  economically,  and  the  distractions  which 

interrupt  study  can  be  more  readily  removed  in  the  school  than 
under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  family  life.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  school  is  shirking  its  responsibility  by 
unloading  on  the  home  the  obligation  of  supervising  home  study. 

This  pronouncement  with  regard  to  method  of  study  raises  a 
number  of  interesting  questions.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  there  is  great  truth  in  the  contention  that  children 
have  been  sent  home  to  do  work  which  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them 
to  do  economically.  Teachers  have  forgotten  the  difficulties  of 
independent  study  in  many  cases,  and  have  imposed  upon  children 
tasks  which  are  in  excess  of  their  ability.  In  the  second  place,  a 
miscellaneous  assignment  of  home  study  by  different  teachers  in 
the  school  is  likely  to  result  in  confficts  which  the  child  cannot 
solve.  If  he  is  called  upon  to  study  three  or  four  different  subjects, 
he  will  not  know  which  one  is  most  important  on  a  given  evening. 
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Furthermore,  there  is  much  truth  in  the  contention  that  distrac- 
tions at  home  make  stu(iy  cHnicult. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  children  culti- 
vate a  certain  intlependence  when  they  are  required  to  be  their  own 
guides.  They  might  conceivably  learn  how  to  use  books  more 
efficiently  because  the  teacher  is  not  accessible.  Moreover, 
parents  are  very  frequently  brought  into  contact  with  the  school 
through  the  questions  which  the  children  raise  at  home  in  a  way 
that  would  be  quite  impossible  if  all  of  the  studying  were  done  in 
the  schools. 

We  shall  probably  come,  in  the  long  run,  to  some  sort  of  a 
combination  of  the  two  methods  of  study.  In  the  meantime  it  is 
very  suggestive  that  a  superintendent  of  schools  should  call  atten- 
tion to  the  necessity  of  more  work  of  this  type  in  the  school  itself. 

In  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  Superintendent  Gree- 
son  has  been  advocating  the  beginning  of  Latin,  and  perhaps 
Foreign  German,  in  the  grammar  grades.     He  draws  atten- 

Language  as  tion  to  the  fact  that  pupils  in  the  grammar  grades  are 
Elementary  ^ble  to  learn  these  subjects  much  more  easily  than 
"  ^^*^  high-school  pupils.     In  order  to  test  this  recommenda- 

tion an  experiment  is  to  be  tried  in  the  junior  high  school  during 
the  coming  year.  Pupils  are  to  be  allowed,  if  they  so  desire,  to 
assume  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  study.  A  large 
number  express  themselves  as  desirous  of  beginning  Latin.  It 
should  be  added  that  other  optional  courses,  such  as  shop  work, 
were  also  offered.  For  the  moment,  however,  attention  may  be 
centered  upon  the  problem  of  language  instruction  in  the  grammar 
grades. 

It  has  long  been  the  recognized  practice  in  German  and  French 
schools  to  begin  instruction  in  languages  during  the  elementary 
period.  It  is  true,  as  Superintendent  Greeson  points  out,  that  the 
younger  children  learn  to  pronounce  in  these  languages  more  easily 
than  do  older  pupils  in  the  higher  schools.  With  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  method  of  instruction  it  is  possible  to  introduce  in  the 
upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school  the  grammatical  studies  which 
will  prepare  for  high-school  w^ork,  and  for  a  study  of  the  Hterature 
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of  the  language.  There  can  be  Httle  doubt  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  a  growing  tendency  to  introduce  languages  into  the 
elementary  schools.  Whether  Latin  will  succeed  in  holding  its  place 
as  an  instrument  of  education  when  the  elementary  school  begins 
to  interest  itself  in  language  instruction  is  very  doubtful.  The 
culture  represented  by  Latin  is  certainly  remote  from  the  interests 
of  elementary  school  children,  whereas  the  culture  represented  by 
French  and  German  can  be  made  very  useful  for  elementary 
training.  The  modern  languages  have  also  shown  themselves  very 
much  more  flexible  in  the  matter  of  methods  of  instruction. 

On  the  other  hand,  Latin  is  being  tried  in  the  experiment  above 
referred  to,  and  may  be  used  as  a  very  helpful  instrument  for 
instruction  in  English  grammar.  It  may  therefore  succeed  in 
securing  a  place  in  elementary  instruction  which  will  justify  it  as 
an  elective  along  with  the  modern  languages. 

Finally,  the  experiment  in  Grand  Rapids  suggests  an  important 
extension  of  school  organization  in  the  fact  that  work  is  being  offered 
to  elementary  school  children,  and  is  being  taken  by  these  pupils, 
in  addition  to  the  regular  school  program.  The  time  is  certainly 
at  hand  when  the  school  ought  to  offer  out  of  the  regular  hours 
many  educational  opportunities  which  will  be  accepted  by  the 
pupils  who  find  themselves  without  proper  engagements  to  occupy 
their  time  after  school. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  school  interests  are  seriously  considered 

in  a  presidential  campaign.     The  fact  that  two  of  the  candidates 

for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  have  declared 

V^^  ^^c^^l  ,  themselves  in  favor  of  the  use  of  school  buildings  for 
Use  of  Schools  . 

general  community  uses  shows  that  the  commumty 

at  large  has  finally  realized  the  advantages  of  a  wider  use  of  the 
school  building.  For  some  time  educational  leaders  have  been 
urging  the  organization  of  debating  clubs  and  mothers'  clubs  in  the 
school  buildings.  Now  it  is  proposed  that  political  rallies  be 
permitted  in  school  buildings,  and  that  the  polhng-places  on  election 
days  be  in  these  public-school  buildings.  Judge  Lindsey  is  moving 
in  the  state  of  Colorado  in  the  direction  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment which  shall  not  only  make  this  possible,  but  sure.     Boards 
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oi  education  are  taking  action  which  makes  it  possible  for  com- 
munities to  use  the  school  in  the  way  suggested.  This  is  true,  for 
example,  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The 
movement,  which  began  with  a  few  limited  lectures  and  general 
meetings,  thus  promises  to  become  a  widespread  movement. 

The  extent  to  which  school  expenditures  increase  in  a  great 

munici[ialit>-  is  \er)'  seldom  realized  by  the  individual  member  of 

a    school   staff.     The   largest   school   budget   in   this 

o  t^  ,^^  u  .  country  is  that  of  New  York  City.  The  budget  which 
School  Budget  -'  . 

was  adopted  by  the  School  Board  and  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  financial  ofHcers  of  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  year 
1913  amounts  to  $38,318,650.00. 

Indications  appear  in  several  quarters  that  the  age  limit  for 
elementary  school  attendance  is  likely  to  be  changed  in  the  near 
Age  Limits  of  future.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution  of  Mis- 
Elementary  souri  is  proposed,  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters 
Education  [^  ^j^g^^  state  at  the  general  election  in  November  of 
this  year.  This  amendment  provides  that  the  school  attendance 
shall  begin  at  five  instead  of  six  years  of  age.  It  also  provides 
that  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  may  receive  free  instruction. 
The  present  maximum  age  is  twenty  years,  and  the  minimum  age 
is  six. 

This  constitutional  amendment  recognizes  the  importance  of 
kindergarten  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  continuation  work  or 
regular  school  work  for  older  pupils,  on  the  other.  It  also  paves  the 
way  for  a  general  discussion  of  the  importance  of  giving  to  every 
citizen  the  benefit  of  as  much  training  as  he  can  take. 

Another  type  of  recommendation  comes  from  the  Illinois 
Federation  of  Labor,  which,  according  to  its  president,  will 
advocate  an  extension  of  the  compulsory  education  period  to 
sixteen  years  of  age.  The  incorrect  assumption  which  underlies 
our  present  state  laws  has  become  very  obvious  through  recent 
investigations.  When  it  was  assumed  that  the  ordinary  child  would 
complete  the  elementary  school  course  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  usual  retardation,  which  holds  children 
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back  and  allows  them  to  leave  school  before  they  have  reached  the 
eighth  grade.  If  the  limit  of  school  is  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the 
pupil's  age,  that  age  should  certainly  be  set  at  sixteen  years.  Better 
still  would  be  the  adoption  of  state  laws  which  defines  the  period 
of  elementary  education  in  terms  of  the  number  of  grades  which 
the  pupil  must  complete.  At  all  events  it  is  a  wholesome  indication 
of  general  interest  in  the  matter  when  the  labor  unions  see  the 
importance  of  extending  the  school  period  beyond  the  fourteen- 
year  age  limit. 

The  War  Department  has  taken  an  interest  in  a  form  of  train- 
ing which  certain  public  schools  have  adopted.  Acting  Secretary 
Shooting  as  ^^  ^^^  Ohver  has  written  to  the  governor  of  every 
Educational  state  asking  that  action  be  taken  to  put  rifle  practice 
Exercise  -^^  ^^i^  public  schools  directly  in  charge  of  the  National 

Guards,  and  urges  that  every  boy  over  twelve  years  of  age  be  put 
under  instruction  in  the  handhng  of  firearms.  Furthermore,  Sec- 
retary Oliver  announces  that  the  Department  will  offer  a  trophy 
to  be  awarded  to  that  school  which  shows  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  in  marksmanship.  This  trophy  is  to  be  competed  for 
by  clubs  of  ten  boys  from  each  school. 

Shooting  is  recommended  by  the  Secretary  on  a  variety  of 
grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  form  of  exercise  which  gives 
training  in  accuracy.  In  the  second  place,  it  teaches  the  dangers 
of  abuse  of  firearms  as  well  as  the  value  of  their  use.  Finally,  it 
is  a  form  of  training  which  can  be  taken  up  by  each  individual, 
rather  than  a  form  of  training  which  can  be  participated  in  only  by 
the  few  boys  who  are  members  of  a  limited  team. 


A  srR^'I^^'  of  the  social-center  movement 


CLARENCE  ARTHUR  PERRY 
Russell  Sage  Foundation 


RECREATIONAL 

The  most  solid  and  conspicuous  progress  in  the  socialization  of 
school  property  has  occurred  in  that  phase  of  it  which  is  denoted 
by  the  evening  recreation  center.  Two  years  ago  there  were  only 
fifteen  cities  in  which  any  of  the  schoolhouses  were  used  as  winter 
play  centers  under  the  direction  of  paid  workers.  During  the  past 
season  that  number  reached  forty- three,  and  the  total  number  of 
school  buildings  in  the  cities  where  play  leaders  were  employed 
for  winter  evening  activities  was  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

Reports  from  thirteen  cities  showed  the  expenditure  of  $117,- 
631  for  the  maintenance  of  recreation  centers  during  the  season 
of  1911-12.  Of  this  amount  $100,000  was  reported  by  New  York 
City,  where  forty-eight  centers  were  operated.  In  that  city  five 
years  ago  the  nightly  attendance  at  the  evening  recreation  centers 
averaged  over  9,500.  During  the  season  just  passed  the  average 
nightly  attendance  was  over  17,500. 

Chicago,  which  began  two  years  ago  with  only  two  public- 
school  recreation  centers,  supported  sixteen  during  the  winter  of 
1911-12.  The  recreational  work  which  has  been  carried  on  for  a 
number  of  years  in  the  Philadelphia  schools  by  the  Home  and 
School  League  and  its  affiliated  organizations  has  so  thoroughly 
demonstrated  the  wisdom  of  community  provision  for  a  larger  play 
life  that  the  superintendent  of  schools  in  his  last  annual  report 
has  recommended  that  the  work  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education. 

In  Boston  the  Women's  Municipal  League  has  established  a 
popular  neighborhood  center  in  the  East  Boston  High  School. 
The  undertaking  was  directed  by  a  couple  of  skilled  social  workers 
who  settled  in  the  district  and  spent  three  months  in  investigating 
and  making  acquaintances  before  opening  the  social  center.     Inten- 
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sive  club  work  has  been  the  leading  characteristic  of  this  inter- 
esting experiment  which  attained  such  a  pronounced  success  that 
next  year  it  is  to  be  conducted,  along  with  four  new  centers,  by  the 
School  Committee. 

In  St.  Louis  the  first  definite  experiment  in  the  social  use  of  the 
public  schoolhouse  has  been  made  by  the  Neighborhood  Asso- 
ciation. It  rented  Franklin  School  from  the  Board  of  Education 
and  used  it  as  a  meeting-place  for  clubs  and  the  carrying-on  of 
various  recreational  and  social  activities. 

Milwaukee  has  during  the  past  year  employed  a  field  secretar}^ 
of  the  Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America  to  make 
a  recreational  survey.  On  the  basis  of  its  j&ndings  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  was  drawn  up.  Through  a  referendum  the  city  author- 
ized its  board  of  school  directors  to  levy  a  two-tenths  of  a  mill  tax 
for  social-  and  recreation-center  work,  which  will  yield  next  year 
about  $88,000.  A  director  and  staff  have  been  employed  to  start 
this  work. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Legislature  during  the  past  year 
enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  use  of  pubKc-school  property  in 
Boston  for  social,  civic,  and  other  purposes.  As  the  result  of  an 
agitation  for  social  centers  which  had  been  waged  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate  author- 
izing the  Board  of  Education  to  use  pubHc-school  buildings  as 
centers  of  recreation  and  for  other  supplementary  educational 
purposes. 

In  many  cities  organized  agitations  are  being  carried  on  to 
secure  the  use  of  school  buildings  for  social-  and  recreation-center 
work.  In  Duluth  this  is  being  urged  by  the  Board  of  Pubhc 
Welfare.  In  Youngstown,  Ohio,  over  $7,000  was  raised  in  a  cam- 
paign for  playgrounds  and  recreation  centers  which  was  carried 
on  by  the  local  playground  association.  In  Cincinnati,  where 
the  schoolhouses  have  been  open  for  evening  gymnasium  classes 
for  years,  the  proposition  of  a  more  thorough  expansion  of  the 
social-center  idea  is  being  vigorously  advocated.  The  Evans  ton 
Welfare  Association  of  Cincinnati  made  a  social  survey  of  a  certain 
district  and  thereby  developed  facts  which  make  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  providing  wholesome  recreation  in  public-school  buildings. 
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The  sanu'  {o\nc  is  very  much  lo  the  front  in  Racine,  Wis.,  where 
the  school  officials  and  local  civic  organizations  are  waging  an 
active  campaign. 

The  men's  club  of  one  of  the  large  churches  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  has  secured  the  use  of  one  of  the  public  schools  for  neigh- 
borhood-center work.  In  Paterson,  N.J.,  the  Woman's  College 
Club  has  agitated  the  subject  of  social-center  work  in  that  city. 
The  Social  Service  Council  of  Portland,  Ore.,  representing  twenty- 
live  local  philanthropic  organizations,  is  also  seeking  the  opening 
of  the  public-school  buildings  as  substitutes  for  the  dance  halls. 

The  above  instances  are  simply  representative  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  their  methods;  they  do  not  constitute,  by  any  means,  a 
complete  record  of  all  the  bodies  which  are  working  to  further  this 
movement. 

The  superintendents  of  some  fifty  cities  other  than  those 
included  in  the  foregoing  summaries  reported  schoolhouses  which 
were  locally  known  as  "recreation  or  social  centers";  and  although 
on  closer  inspection  of  their  reports  it  appears  that  many  of  these 
buildings  were  used  only  for  monthly  parent-teacher  meetings  or 
bimonthly  entertainments,  nevertheless  the  fact  of  their  being 
thus  reported  is  indicative  of  the  new  attitude  of  school  officials 
respecting  the  recreational  use  of  school  property. 

These  fifty  do  not  embrace,  even  approximately,  all  of  the 
cities  in  which  incipient  social  centers  are  developing.  The  increas- 
ingly frequent  desire  to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  school  build- 
ing for  recreational  purposes,  even  when  the  board's  funds  do  not 
permit  organized  activities,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  extract  from 
the  report  of  a  superintendent  in  the  Far  West : 

Our  schoolhouses  have  been  used  as  social  centers  by  permitting  the 
pupils  in  the  respective  grades,  in  charge  of  their  teacher,  to  have  little  parties. 
Also,  the  teachers  of  the  respective  schools  have  held  social  gatherings  at 
which  the  teachers  of  the  city  have  been  invited,  together  with  other  persons 
interested  in  educational  work.  Schoolhouses  were  allowed  to  be  used,  free 
of  all  cost,  by  outside  organizations  for  consistent  purposes.  Parents'  meet- 
ings were  held  in  all  the  schools,  closing  with  some  exercises  in  which  the  pupils 
take  part.     We  hope  to  do  more  of  this  the  coming  year. 

Since  many  of  the  parent-teacher  associations  have  recreational 
and  entertaining  features  upon  their  programs,  they  cannot  be 
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overlooked  in  this  survey.  Some  notion  of  the  number  of  these 
associations  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Mothers,  with  which  the  majority  of  them  are  affiliated, 
has  branches  in  over  thirty  states,  the  number  of  local  groups 
making  up  the  state  bodies  ranging  from  twenty  to  one  hundred 
and  seventy. 

SOCIAL 

The  terrible  facts  regarding  the  extent  and  causes  of  the  social 
evil  as  revealed  by  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Vice  Commission  have 
given  a  new  impetus  to  the  movement  of  providing  substitutes  for 
the  vicious  dance  hall.  In  the  effort  to  find  a  place  where  young 
men  and  women  may  come  together  in  a  social  way  under  whole- 
some auspices,  welfare  workers  are  turning  more  and  more  to  the 
public  schools.  In  New  York  City  the  opportunity  for  social 
dancing  was  afforded  during  the  past  season  in  over  a  dozen  of  the 
recreation  centers.  In  Jersey  City  the  School  Extension  Com- 
mittee has  been  instrumental  in  opening  three  of  the  pubHc  schools 
for  social  dancing  one  night  a  week.  From  the  outset  the  school 
board  furnished  heat,  hght,  and  janitor  service,  and  after  the  work 
won  the  approval  of  the  community  it  employed  a  trained  super- 
visor to  direct  it,  retaining  the  Extension  Committee  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  In  a  dozen  or  so  other  cities  the  question  of  social 
dancing  in  the  public  schools  is  being  very  actively  discussed. 

CIVIC 

Voting  is  now  carried  on  in  pubhc  schoolhouses  in  over  a  half- 
dozen  cities.  In  Los  Angeles,  where  it  was  inaugurated  recently, 
the  city  expects  to  save  $50,000  a  year  rental.  The  proposal  to 
do  the  same  thing  in  New  York  and  several  other  cities  is  now 
being  seriously  considered. 

The  advanced  position  taken  by  some  of  the  boards  of  edu- 
cation in  California  is  well  illustrated  by  the  latitude  which  is 
allowed  in  Long  Beach.  Here  the  various  pohtical  parties  are 
permitted  to  hold  their  caucuses  and  other  meetings  in  the  school 
buildings,  and  they  have  also  been  used  as  polling-places  for  the 
past  five  years  without  interfering  with  school  work.  A  couple 
of  the  outlying  schools  are  used  for  Sunday-school  purposes. 
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One  of  the  nu)st  signilicant  developments  during  the  past  year 
occurred  in  several  cities  in  Ohio,  where,  during  the  recent  agitation 
which  preceded  the  constitutional  convention,  many  of  the  public 
schoolhouses  were  used  as  campaign  grounds  in  the  fight  for  new 
constitutional  changes.  In  Cleveland,  meetings  in  advocacy  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum  were  held  in  school  buildings  under 
the  auspices  of  the  local  Federation  of  Labor.  Conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  school  board  attempted  to  restrict  the  use  of  buildings 
for  these  discussions,  but  the  popular  approval  of  such  use  was  so 
manifest  that  the  rule  w^as  finally  passed  that  schools  could  be 
obtained  for  meetings  upon  the  presentation  of  a  petition  signed 
by  twelve  voters  of  the  school  district  and  upon  the  payment  of 
$3.00  to  compensate  the  caretaker  of  the  building  for  his  extra 
service. 

The  increasing  tendency  to  bring  about  local  improvements 
through  mass  meetings  in  public-school  buildings  is  very  marked. 
In  the  public  press  every  now  and  then  one  sees  instances  hke  that 
at  Chelsea,  Mass.,  where  a  hearing  was  held  by  the  joint  com- 
mittees on  highways  and  public  property  to  get  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  a  new  playground;  in  Newark,  N.J.,  where  a 
mass  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hamburg  School  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  a  new  public  bath  on  the  east  side;  and  in  Brooklyn, 
where  the  Evergreen  Board  of  Trade  called  the  citizens  together 
in  the  public  school  to  talk  over  the  questions  of  sewage  and  water 
supply. 

To  meet  this  rising  public  sentiment  school  boards  are  begin- 
ning to  pass  freer  regulations  regarding  the  use  of  school  buildings 
by  outside  organizations.  In  Milwaukee  public  schoolhouses  may 
be  obtained  for  meetings  of  civic  associations  for  the  discussion  of 
non-partisan  questions  whenever  three  or  more  reputable  citizens 
make  a  written  request.  In  several  eastern  cities  boards  are  now 
considering  the  passage  of  regulations  equally  liberal  in  character. 
In  Wisconsin  the  state  law  says  that  school  boards  "may  grant 
the  request  of  any  responsible  inhabitant  of  the  district  to  occupy 
the  schoolhouse  for  such  public  meetings  as  will,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  board,  aid  in  disseminating  intelligence  and  promoting  good 
morals "     In  Oregon  the  state  legislature  has  enacted  a 
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law  covering  the  extended  use  of  school  buildings  which  makes  no 
restriction  upon  free  discussion  except  that  all  religious  and  politi- 
cal bodies  be  given  equal  rights  and  privileges.  Kentucky  has 
passed  a  law  in  the  last  legislature  permitting  the  use  of  school- 
houses  as  places  of  worship  during  vacation  time. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ACTIVITIES 

A  western  superintendent  writes:  "The  high-school  building 
was  used  about  four  evenings  a  week  by  the  Y.W.C.A.,  local  art 
association,  equal  franchise  association,  and  for  social  purposes  by 
the  high-school  students.  Charge  for  the  use  of  the  building  was 
made  by  the  board  of  education  only  when  the  organization  using 
it  charged  an  admission  fee."  This  is  indicative  of  the  growing 
practice  of  permitting  the  use  of  schoolhouses  by  all  sorts  of  social 
or  philanthropic  organizations.  In  a  large  number  of  cities  school 
boards  are  preparing  for  this  general  commurdty  use  of  the  school- 
house  by  providing  suitable  auditoriums  in  all  of  their  new  ward 
buildings.  In  many  places  the  Boy  Scouts  and  other  young 
people's  clubs  are  making  their  headquarters  in  the  public  school- 
house.  In  Oklahoma  a  country  school  teacher  in  Cleveland 
County  has  been  arranging  lectures  and  entertainments  in  the 
rural  schools.  Many  of  them  have  had  lyceum  courses  of  from 
two  to  six  numbers,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  twelve  meetings 
are  held  simultaneously  in  one  county. 

In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  a  small  committee  of  citizens  during  the 
past  season  secured  the  Commercial  High  School  for  a  series  of 
free  concerts  and  lectures  on  social  and  civic  subjects  on  Sunday 
evenings.  The  course  included  ten  concerts  given  by  high-class 
quartettes  and  other  groups  of  well-known  musicians.  These 
alternated  with  the  lectures  by  persons  prominently  identified 
with  various  kinds  of  social  work.  The  attendance  at  the  first 
four  concerts  averaged  1,500  people  and  the  attendance  at  the 
lectures  ran  from  400  to  800.  At  these  meetings  a  new  departure 
was  made  by  allowing  a  collection  to  be  taken  toward  defraying 
expenses.  In  this  way  the  committee  hoped  to  relieve  the  audience 
of  the  feeling  of  being  pauperized,  and  at  the  same  time  the  income 
assisted  in  the  extension  of  the  undertaking. 
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The  supcrintoiidcnt  of  the  schools  in  Alma,  Kan.,  has  promoted 
public  meetings  among  the  citizens  of  the  school  district.  The 
meetings  were  held  sometimes  in  the  afternoon,  but  more  often  in 
the  evening,  and  musical  features  enlivened  the  evening  enter- 
tainment. The  school  children  addressed  and  carried  printed 
invitations  to  their  parents,  and  others  were  sent  through  the  mail. 
The  discussions  were  focused  upon  matters  of  common  community 
interest.  Starting  from  the  standpoint  of  sentiments  that  already 
existed,  the  attention  of  the  auditors  was  gradually  directed  to 
new  viewpoints  and  new  ways  of  co-operating  for  community 
betterment.  Among  the  topics  discussed  were  school  athletics, 
musical  instruction  in  the  grades,  school  libraries,  and  student 
government.  As  the  result  of  one  meeting  the  purchase  of  a  tract 
of  land  for  athletics  and  agriculture  was  authorized.  Social 
hygiene  was  the  subject  of  one  of  the  discussions,  and  a  public 
sentiment  is  now  developing  that  will  permit  the  giving  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  eugenics  and  wholesome  sex  hygiene. 

Significant  of  the  serious  effort  which  is  being  made  to  work 
out  the  methods  through  which  the  public  schoolhouses  are  to  be 
more  completely  socialized  is  the  formation  during  the  past  winter 
of  the  New  York  Social  Center  Committee  for  the  Wider  Use  of 
the  School  Plant.  The  committee  was  formed  upon  the  initiative 
of  the  People's  Institute.  Its  fourteen  members  were  selected  from 
such  organizations  as  the  Association  of  Neighborhood  Workers, 
Public  Education  Association,  Playground  and  Recreation  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Ethical  Culture  Society,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, and  the  People's  Institute.  It  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  the  local  board  of  education  in  not  only 
co-ordinating  the  evening  recreation  center  and  public  lecture  work 
already  being  maintained  in  public  schoolhouses,  but  with  the  view 
also  of  demonstrating  how  a  single  schoolhouse  could  be  made  the 
focusing  point  for  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  various 
activities  of  one  neighborhood.  The  committee  has  employed  an 
expert  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 

AGENCIES   ENGAGED   IN  PROMOTING   SOCIAL   CENTERS 

Chief  among  these  is  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  which  has 
added  to  its  University  Extension  Division  Edward  J.  Ward,  the 
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organizer  and  director  of  the  Rochester  social  centers.  As  "adviser 
on  civic  and  social  center  development,"  Mr.  Ward  has  been  able 
to  stimulate  this  work  not  only  throughout  Wisconsin  but  in  many 
other  states.  Working  in  co-operation  with  the  Social  Center 
Association  of  America,  which  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Frances  G. 
Vandergrift  and  Mrs.  David  Kirk,  the  University  Extension  Divi- 
sion held  during  four  days  in  October,  191 1,  a  "National  Conference 
upon  Civic  and  Social  Center  Development."  This  gathering 
was  addressed  by  two  governors,  the  president  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  many  other  men  who  are  prominent  in  the 
nation's  affairs.  Following  the  conference  a  permanent  organi- 
zation having  the  same  name  as  the  provisional  one  above  men- 
tioned was  effected,  with  the  following  officers:  president,  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong;  first  vice-president,  Frank  P.  Walsh;  secretary, 
Edward  J.  Ward;  treasurer,  George  W.  Harris;  second  vice- 
president.  Dr.  George  M.  Forbes;  third  vice-president,  Louis  D. 
Brandeis;  fourth  vice-president.  Dr.  Frank  Strong.  Since  its 
formation  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  Madison  conference  have 
been  published  and  circulated  through  the  Extension  Division  of 
the  Wisconsin  state  university. 

Following  upon  the  leadership  of  Wisconsin,  the  state  univer- 
sities of  Virginia,  California,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  and  Okla- 
homa have  become  the  propagandists  of  the  social  center  as  a  part 
of  their  extension  work.  In  Texas  this  is  taking  the  form  of  send- 
ing out  bulletins  describing  model  schoolhouses  which  are  adapted 
to  social-center  work  and  of  carrying  on  a  campaign  to  stimulate 
the  formation  of  parent-teacher  associations.  Another  force  in 
the  same  state  which  is  effectively  spreading  the  social-center  idea 
is  Farm  and  Ranch.  Its  proprietor,  Colonel  Frank  P.  Holland, 
financed  in  February,  191 1,  the  Southwestern  Conference  on 
Social  Centers.  Edward  J.  Ward  was  the  leading  speaker  and  the 
conference  was  attended  by  350  delegates.  Its  two  sessions  were 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  southwestern  problems  and  the 
best  ways  of  furthering  a  "get-together"  movement.  By  pro- 
moting the  purchase  of  school  libraries  and  through  frequent 
articles  upon  the  social-center  idea  carrying  practical  suggestions 
for  their  establishment,  this  periodical  is  exerting  a  strong  and 
far-reaching  influence  upon  the  movement. 
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The  National  Municipal  League  at  its  meeting  in  November, 
iQio.  at  BulTalo,  devoted  one  of  its  principal  sessions  to  the  report 
of  its  School  Extension  Committee.  This  committee  was  made 
up  of  nineteen  members,  and  a  summary  of  the  papers  contributed 
by  these  members  was  presented  at  the  meeting. 

The  National  Education  Association  at  its  July,  191 1,  meeting 
in  San  Francisco  passed  a  resolution  of  which  the  following  is  an 
excerpt : 

The  school  buildings  of  our  land  and  ihe  grounds  surrounding  them  should 
be  open  to  the  pupils  and  to  their  parents  and  families  as  recreation  centers 
outside  of  the  regular  school  hours.  They  should  become  the  radiating  centers 
of  social  and  cultural  activity  in  the  neighborhood,  in  a  spirit  of  civic  unity 
and  co-operation,  omitting  however  all  activities  and  exercises  tending  to 
promote  division  or  discord. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  now  sending  out 
bulletins  describing  the  progress  of  social-  and  recreation-center 
work  throughout  the  country.  The  social-service  commissions  of 
a  number  of  the  leading  religious  denominations  are  now  promoting 
the  wider  use  of  the  school  plant.  The  Social  Service  Committee 
of  the  New  York  Federation  of  Churches  and  Christian  Organi- 
zations passed  the  following  resolutions: 

That  the  community  should  regard  the  school  building  as  its  property, 
to  be  turned  to  every  possible  community  use.  That  the  sense  of  the  com- 
munity should  commend  the  work  already  done  and  demand  the  further  exten- 
sion of  the  use  of  the  school  buildings,  outside  of  school  hours,  until  the  needs 
of  the  city  be  more  fully  met  as  regards  summer  vacation  schools,  supervised 
playgrounds,  and  evening  recreation  centers  for  physical,  social,  literary,  and 
other  activities  of  young  people  and  adults.  That  the  use  of  school  buildings 
for  polling-places  and  other  civic  activities  be  urged  as  far  as  practicable. 

In  connection  with  the  Men  and  Religion  Forward  Movement 
during  the  past  winter,  the  "wider  use"  idea  was  advocated  in 
some  seventy  conferences  in  the  leading  cities  of  the  country. 
Each  of  these  meetings  was  attended  by  representatives  of  near-by 
cities  and  towns,  so  that  the  social  use  of  school  buildings  was  in 
that  way  brought  to  the  attention  of  leaders  in  the  religious  life 
of  a  large  number  of  communities  throughout  the  country. 

During  the  past  three  years  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  has 
been  promoting  the  more  extended  use  of  school  property  in  vari- 
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ous  ways.  The  results  of  a  year  and  a  half's  study  of  methods 
of  utilizing  the  school  plant  were  published  in  December,  1910,  in 
a  400-page  book  entitled  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant.  The 
Foundation  through  its  Division  of  Recreation  has  supplemented 
this  work  by  publishing  a  number  of  pamphlets  dealing  with  prac- 
tical aspects  of  the  subject,  among  those  recently  issued  being  a 
bulletin  that  describes  the  social-center  features  now  appearing 
in  the  newer  elementary-school  architecture.  It  is  also  promoting 
the  cause  by  furnishing  a  lecture  service  and  a  large  number  of 
lantern  slides  for  loaning.  In  co-operation  with  one  of  the  leading 
motion-picture  film  manufacturers,  it  recently  produced  and  has 
given  wide  publicity  to  a  photo-play  entitled  "Charlie's  Reform," 
which  demonstrates  the  efficiency  of  the  schoolhouse  social  center 
as  an  antidote  to  the  low  dance  hall  and  the  saloon. 

The  191 1  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education  was  devoted  to  a  treatment  of  city  and  rural  schools 
as  community  centers. 

The  above  catalogue  of  facts  does  not  purport  to  be  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  extent  of  this  movement.  Its  manifestations 
are  so  varied,  are  appearing  so  rapidly  and  in  so  many  different 
localities,  that  any  quantitative  statement  becomes  untrue  a  month 
after  its  utterance.  In  general  the  summaries  'given  above  are 
probably  under-  rather  than  over-statements.  If  they  give  some 
notion  of  the  speed  and  scope  of  the  movement  they  will  have 
served  their  purpose. 
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FRANK  R.  PAGE 

St  a  ten  Island  Academy,  New  Brighton,  New  York 


The  Staten  Island  Academy  is  a  private  coeducational  day 
school  situated  in  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  within  the  limits 
of  New  York  City.  The  school  has  been  in  existence  twenty-eight 
years.  During  its  first  twenty-three  years  it  was  locally  known 
as  a  preparatory  school  of  good  reputation.  There  was  an  ele- 
mentary department,  the  object  of  which  was  the  preparation  of 
pupils  for  the  academic  department.  The  school  was  through  and 
through   a   ''preparatory"   school. 

Five  years  ago  the  aim  of  the  school  changed.  It  is  still,  inci- 
dentally, a  college  preparatory  school,  but  it  aims  to  be  primarily 
a  life  preparatory  school.  This  is  the  story  of  the  change  and  its 
result  in  the  elementary  department. 

The  Staten  Island  Academy  began  by  adopting  an  educational 
creed,  a  crude  creed,  but  a  good  working  one,  with  some  pedagogy 
in  it  and  a  good  deal  of  common  sense.  This  is  the  creed  con- 
densed: Education  is  preparation  for  life,  using  the  word  in  its 
big  sense,  life  as  opposed  to  existence.  Preparation  requires,  first, 
acquaintance  with  the  world  in  which  the  living  is  to  be  done,  not 
a  cobwebby  schoolroom  acquaintance,  but  a  real  vital  acquaintance. 
School  must  teach  not  merely  textbooks  but  real  things.  Second, 
school  must  wake  pupils  up  so  they  will  live.  School  subjects 
must  have  a  "push";  they  must  be  in  touch  with  things  outside 
school.  Finally,  school  work  must  be  interesting;  it  must  appear 
to  pupils  as  worth  while.  School  should  not  merely  make  pupils 
work;  it  should  make  them  want  to  work. 

It  works  out  like  this.  In  a  class  in  geography  the  children 
are  studying  New  York  City,  studying  it  by  trips,  by  talks,  through 
pictures,  maps,  and  guidebooks.  They  study  its  historic  buildings, 
its  skyscrapers,  its  shipping,  its  transportation  facilities.  Wall 
Street,   Riverside  Drive,   Fifth  Avenue,   Central  Park,   the  East 
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Side,  the  Pennsylvania  Station,  the  Public  Library,  the  Custom 
House,  the  Aquarium.  They  take  imaginary  trips  to  other  cities 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  getting  information  from  Baedeckers, 
books  of  travel,  railway  and  steamship  folders  and  time  tables. 
They  study  the  railway  lines   and  steamship  routes.     They  visit 


Semaphore  Signaling 


the  "Mauretania."  They  figure  the  expense  of  the  trip.  They 
listen  to  stereopticon  talks  on  the  city  they  are  to  visit  and  different 
pupils  give  stereopticon  talks  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest 
of  the  class.  They  correspond  with  pupils  in  other  cities,  exchan- 
ging postcards  and  pictures  and  accounts  of  the  sights  to  be  seen. 
In  a  word,  they  approach  the  subject  in  the  common-sense  way  that 
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you  and  I  would  approach  it  if  we  want  to  go  to  San  Francisco  or 
Paris  or  London  or  Japan,  what  route  shall  we  choose  and  what 
shall  we  see  and  when  do  we  arri\e  ?  Because  geography  is  alive 
the  pupils  are  awake  and  alert  and  interested.  They  talk  geog- 
raphy outside  of  school. 

Arithmetic  is  more  of  a  problem.  The  school  is  working  to 
make  it  a  means  rather  than  an  end  of  education.  Primary  classes 
have  miniature  stores  in  the  schoolroom  with  scales  and  measures 
and  to\-  nione}-  and  make-believe  merchandise  which  they  can 
really  weigh  and  measure.  The  children  take  turns  in  keeping 
store,  at  buying,  at  account  keeping,  and  are  not  only  being  devel- 
oped into  a  wide-awake  lot  of  young  arithmeticians,  but  are  inci- 
dentally getting  acquainted  with  real  things,  actual  prices,  and  the 
reason  for  adding  and  multipljdng  and  tables  of  weights  and 
measures.  Making  a  play  of  school,  you  say  ?  Possibly,  but 
common  sense  will  tell  us  that  it  is  wise  to  teach  children  the  things 
for  which  the  process  stands,  as  well  as  merely  the  process,  and  that 
arithmetic  is  a  real  thing,  not  just  an  opportunity  for  manipulating 
figures. 

In  older  classes  pupils  study  insurance,  banks,  stocks  and 
bonds,  taxation;  study  them  concretely,  by  visits,  through  the 
newspapers,  by  specimens,  by  talks.  They  study  them  because 
they  are  things  one  ought  to  know;  they  constitute  a  pupil's 
acquaintance — elementary,  naturally — -with  the  business  world. 
Incidentally,  insight  is  gained,  and  skill  too,  in  the  arithmetical 
operations  that  underlie  these  real  things.  Pupils  of  the  eighth 
grade  have  based  some  of  their  arithmetic  on  a  study  of  the  budget 
of  the  city  of  New  York  and  are  not  only  developing  skill  in  per- 
forming problems,  but  are  learning  to  see  the  use  of  arithmetic  as 
well  as  getting  their  eyes  opened  to  facts  that  will  make  them  more 
useful  citizens. 

The  eighth  grade,  who  have  completed  the  study  of  American 
history,  are  making  a  study  of  the  government  of  New  York  City — 
studying  it  by  means  of  trips  to  the  engine  house,  the  police  station, 
the  borough  hall,  the  city  hall;  by  visits  to  the  meetings  of  the  local 
board,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  Board  of  Estimate;  by  talks 
given  by  city  officials,  and  by  reports  on  newspapers  and  magazine 
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articles.  New  York  holds  annually  a  "budget  exhibit,"  a  sort  of 
fair,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  show  concretely  how  the  city  money 
is  spent  in  the  various  departments.  The  class  visit  this  and  get 
much  information  for  use  during  the  year.  The  Borough  Presi- 
dent responded  to  the  invitation  of  the  pupils  and  gave  them  an 
informal  talk  on  the  government  of  the  Borough  of  Richmond  and 
its  relation  to  the  city  government.  Following  his  talk,  he  invited 
the  class  to  the  borough  hall  where  the  office  of  each  department 


Teaching  Arithmetic  by  Playing  Store. 


was  visited  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  showed  and  told  the 
pupils  interesting  things  about  methods  of  street  cleaning  and 
garbage  disposal,  the  fire  alarm  system,  the  water  supply,  and  the 
sewerage  system.  The  class  have  become  interested  in  newspaper 
reading  and  are  getting  a  good  acquaintance  with  current  news 
relating  to  city  government. 

You  and  I  do  better  work,  are  willing  even  to  submit  to  drudgery 
and  grind,  if  we  have  an  object  in  view.  The  same  rule  works  with 
school  children.     What  a  deadly  bore  letter  writing  used  to  be! 
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We  wrole  letters  to  imaginary  people,  letters  which  no  one  ever 
saw  except  the  teacher,  and  she  only  to  blue  pencil  mark;  letters 
whose  ultimate  destination  was  the  waste  paper  basket.  In  our 
school  today  pupils  write  real  letters  to  real  people  about  real 
things.  And  they  get  answers.  And  they  write  again  and  again. 
And  the  teacher  couldn't  keep  them  from  writing  letters,  and  from 
learning  how  to  write  letters,  even  if  she  tried. 

Making  compositions  worth  while  is  solving  for  us  the  problem 
of  composition  writing.  Briefly  our  plan  is  this.  Composition  is 
not  regarded  as  a  formal  exercise  but  as  a  real  thing.  Instead  of 
''writing  compositions"  the  pupils  ''make  books."  They  use  a 
special  kind  of  paper  without  the  red  margin  lines  and  with  hori- 
zontal writing  lines  terminating  an  inch  from  each  side  of  the 
sheet.  A  written  page  on  this  paper  presents  a  neater  appearance 
than  on  the  ordinary  composition  paper.  Each  sheet  is  punched 
in  the  left  margin,  one  hole  near  the  top  and  the  other  an  equal 
distance  from  the  bottom.  There  are  round-headed  brass  fasteners 
for  binding.  Each  composition  makes  a  chapter  in  the  book  and 
is  inserted  when  finished.  The  chapters  are  illustrated  with 
drawings,  with  pictures  collected  from  magazines,  with  postcards 
and  photographs.  Pupils  collect  or  design  initial  letters  and  head 
pieces  and  tail  pieces.  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  real  preface  and 
table  of  contents  are  added,  and  real  covers  of  real  cover  stock  with 
an  appropriate  design  planned  and  executed  by  the  authors.  And 
then  the  book  is  taken  home.  Composition  subjects  are  drawn 
always  from  the  pupil's  own  experience  or  from  things  with  which 
he  is  familiar.  Besides  the  personal  experience  stories,  composition 
books  are  made  in  connection  with  the  study  of  geography,  history, 
literature,  and  nature,  thus  reinforcing  the  lessons  in  these  subjects. 
The  pupil  looks  on  this  kind  of  composition  as  worth  while;  it  is 
interesting,  too,  and  he  likes  to  compose;  so  because  it  is  interest- 
ing and  worth  while  he  does  his  best  work;  he  takes  pains.  Note 
again  that  the  interest  is  not  an  artificially  created  one;  the  chil- 
ren  do  not  simply  play  at  writing.  The  interest  is  innate  and 
natural.  Children  have  as  much  right  to  be  interested  in  their 
work  as  I  have  in  mine.  The  method  is  based  on  the  soundest 
kind  of  common  sense  and  results  prove  its  truth. 
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The  school  is  trying  to  instil  more  life  into  the  class  recitation. 
Instead  of  looking  on  a  recitation  in  history,  for  example,  as  a 
"test"  directed  by  the  teacher  to  be  ultimately  rewarded  by  her 
with  a  "mark,"  it  is  looked  on  as  a  "lecture"  delivered  by  the 
pupils  to  the  pupils.  The  recitation  becomes  thus  a  sort  of  clearing 
house  for  ideas  and  opinions  and  facts.  Occasionally  a  class,  par- 
ticularly in  geography,  give  a  "program"  to  which  different  pupils 
contribute;    a  program,  say,  based  on  the  country  just  studied. 


A  History  Lesson  Conducted  by  the  Class 


One  pupil  reads  a  composition,  another  tells  some  of  its  legends, 
one  reads  an  account  of  some  of  its  famous  men,  others  show  pic- 
tures of  its  famous  buildings  and  works  of  art,  others  sing  its  songs, 
the  class  unite  in  singing  its  national  hymn.  Guests  are  invited; 
another  class,  perhaps,  comes  in.  The  program  is  written  out  and 
distributed.  It  is  an  occasion  to  be  looked  forward  to  by  the  par- 
ticipants. They  have  an  incentive  and  they  work  and  study  with 
a  will  to  produce  something  worth  while. 

The  object  of  the  course  in   literature  is,   first,    to   acquaint 
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llic  children  with  good  books,  second,  to  make  them  want  to  read 
them.  Literature  begins  in  tJie  first  grade.  In  the  elementary 
school  tho\-  read  the  Greek  and  Norse  myths,  stories  from  Homer 
and  the  great  Greek  writers  and  from  Virgil;  they  hear  the  stories 
and  legends  of  the  mediaeval  ages — Beowulf,  Siegfried,  Roland, 
King  Arthur,  Robin  Hood;  they  learn  about  and  read  a  little 
from  Chaucer  and  Dante,  Milton,  Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare. 
Wordsworth,  Scott,  Dickens.  Hawthorne,  Tennyson,  and  other 
great  landmarks  of  literature.  The  relation  of  the  different  authors 
to  each  other  and  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived  is  seen.  The 
great  events  in  history  are  talked  about  and  their  relation  to 
tlie  great  ages  of  the  world  is  shown.  The  pupil  gets  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  history  and  literature.  As  an  aid,  the  school  makes  use 
of  a  chart.  The  basis  of  the  chart  is  a  straight  line  representing 
all  time.  For  each  author  or  work  talked  about  a  pyramid  is 
erected  at  the  appropriate  point  in  time.  The  height  of  the  pyra- 
mid represents  the  relative  rank  of  the  author;  the  color  denotes 
his  nationaUty.  As  different  epochs  are  talked  of  they  are  marked 
off  and  named  in  the  line.  To  show  historical  events,  flags  are 
drawn  below  the  line,  different  colors  standing  for  different  nations. 
So  the  children  see  how  the  age  of  Pericles  followed  the  Persian 
wars  and  they  understand  why  it  followed;  they  see  the  relation 
between  Demosthenes  and  Alexander;  they  see  the  relation  of  the 
fall  of  Rome  to  the  Dark  Ages,  and  they  see  the  relation  of  those 
ages  to  literature;  they  see  the  relation  of  the  fall  of  Constantinople 
to  the  Renaissance,  and  the  relation  of  the  Renaissance  to  litera- 
ture; they  see  the  relation  of  the  Ages  of  Chivalry  to  the  Crusades, 
and  the  relation  of  Cervantes  to  the  tales  of  Chivalry,  and  so  on. 
It  is  a  sort  of  framework  upon  which  the  pupil  may  go  on  building. 
We  try  to  have  the  children  look  on  a  piece  of  literature  just  as 
you  or  I  would,  as  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  not  as  a  thing 
to  be  studied  and  dug  out.  The  teacher  does  not  sacrifice  the  true 
significance  of  a  piece  of  writing  to  "looking  up  definitions"  and 
"allusions."  Philological  discussion  is  not  the  children's  entrance 
to  literature.  There  are  frequent  pleasant  and  familiar  conver- 
sations between  pupils  and  teacher  on  books  read  outside  of  school. 
The  children  keep  lists  of  the  books  that  they  read.     Incidentally 
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they  are  guided  to  choose  books  by  authors  instead  of  pleasant- 
sounding  titles. 

In  the  last  grade  of  the  elementary  school  a  beginning  is  made 
in  teaching  literary  appreciation.  Here  is  the  work  of  that  class 
in  literature:  First  the  class  read  selections  from  " King's  Treas- 
uries" in  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  Lilies.  The  pupils  note  the  differ- 
ence between  a  "book  of  the  hour"  and  a  "book  of  all  time,"  and 
the  teacher  tries  to  arouse  in  them  the  desire  to  enter  and  explore 
and  know  these  book  "treasuries."  Then  the  class  read  one  or 
two  of  the  "Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  and  a  study  of  the 
plot  as  exemplified  in  these  stories.  Next  the  question  is  asked, 
"What  besides  just  the  story  makes  a  piece  of  writing  good  lit- 
erature?" The  children  read  selections  from  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Mary  Wilkins  Freeman,  from  Margaret  Deland's  Old  Chester  Tales 
and  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol,  and  find  that  answers  are  lifelike 
characters  and  effective  descriptions.  Then  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  is  read  and  its  characters  discussed  and  compared  with 
characters  from  these  other  readings.  This  is  followed  by  a  study 
of  poetry  in  which  an  answer  is  sought  to  this  question:  "What  is 
true  poetry  and  how,  apart  from  meter,  does  it  differ  from  prose  ?" 
The  class  read  Bryant's  "To  a  Waterfowl,"  "The  Yellow  Violet," 
"Thanatopsis,"  Celia  Thaxter^'s  "The  Sandpiper,"  Gray's  "Elegy," 
the  opening  stanzas  of  Keat's  "Endymion,"  Wordsworth's  "Daffo- 
dils," and  many  others.  They  are  led  to  see  the  beauty  and 
effectiveness  of  figurative  language.  They  see  poetry  as  an  inspirer 
and  as  an  interpreter  of  nature.  They  see  that  a  poet  is  born,  not 
made;  that  he  sees  and  hears  things  that  we  cannot  see  and  hear, 
and  that  by  revealing  these  things  to  us  he  makes  our  lives  nobler 
and  better.  The  year's  work  ends  usually  with  a  study  of  American 
magazines. 

Our  first  grade  has  the  spirit  of  the  kindergarten.  There  is  a 
morning  talk  which  gives  the  little  child  his  introduction  to  lit- 
erature and  history  and  nature  and  industry.  The  reading  lesson 
consists  of  sentences  relating  to  the  talk.  Writing  and  composi- 
tion, too,  consist  of  sentences  and,  later  on,  of  little  stories  related  to 
the  talk.  The  drawing  is  illustrative  of  the  child's  own  ideas.  He 
is  encouraged  to  draw  freely  what  he,  not  the  teacher,  sees.     There 
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is  much  tlramaUzing,  but  it  does  not  conform  to  a  model;  it  is  the 
children's  own  expression.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  educative 
work  done  in  the  beginners'  class  comes  under  the  head  of  ''busy 
work."  Wc  Imd  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  is  engaged  with  one 
division  of  the  class  a  real  opportunity  for  the  other  division  to 
work  spontaneously  and  happily  by  themselves.  Some  of  the  best 
of  the  "busy  work"  consists  of  blocks  of  light  wood,  big  blocks  the 
size  of  bricks.  A  large  rug,  nine  by  twelve  feet,  is  laid  on  the 
floor  in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  here  groups  of  children  busy 


The  Kixdergartex  Spirit  in  the  First  Grade 


themselves  with  making  things  with  the  blocks.  There  are  toys 
too,  brought  from  home — pasteboard  houses,  soldiers,  trains  of  cars, 
horses,  boats.  The  children  plan  and  build  a  castle,  a  ferry  slip, 
a  railway  station,  a  village,  a  whole  city.  They  are  free  to  origi- 
nate and  develop  what  they  please.  Besides,  there  is  a  big  sand 
table  wdth  smaller  blocks  and  toys.  Sometimes  groups  work  at 
illustrating  with  drawings  or  paper  cuttings  the  little  stories  they 
have  written.     Always  they  are  free  to  express  themselves. 

Naturally  our  school  takes  many  trips  to  study  "real  things." 
Nearly  always  these  are  taken  in  school  time,  for  we  do  not  regard 
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them  as  extras  but  as  a  most  legitimate  and  vital  part  of  school 
work.  Here  is  a  list  of  some  not  already  mentioned:  the  Metro- 
poHtan  Museum,  the  Natural  History  Museum,  the  Hispanic 
Museum,  Ellis  Island,  Fraunces  Tavern,  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  the 
Stock  Exchange,  the  Gas  Works,  a  Telephone  Exchange,  the 
Pennsylvania  Terminal  Station,  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.'s,  the 
New  York  Herald  Building,  Midland  Beach  to  study  marine  life, 
the  Quarantine  Station,  botanical  trips,  tree-study  trips,  physical- 
geography  trips. 

School  work  is  further  supplemented  by  an  annual  series  of 
lectures  delivered  by  men  and  women  famous  as  orators,  writers, 
travelers,  and  explorers,  and  as  authorities  in  many  and  varied 
branches  of  knowledge.  When  the  course  was  first  given  it  came 
in  the  evening  and  we  found  it  difiicult  to  get  the  pupils  together. 
So  for  four  years  the  lectures  have  been  given  on  a  school-day  morn- 
ing, occupying  usually  two  recitation  periods.  We  conceived  the 
idea  of  selling  enough  season  tickets  to  parents  to  pay  the  cost  of 
the  course  and  thus  admit  pupils  free.  This  was  easy  to  do,  for 
the  lectures  have  been  of  high  grade,  and  parents,  especially  mothers, 
have  been  as  much  interested  as  the  children.  Most  of  the  lectures 
have  been  illustrated  with  the  stereopticon  and  more  recently  with 
motion  pictures.  Here  are  some  of  the  speakers  and  their  subjects: 
Edward  Howard  Griggs,  "Venice,"  "Florence,"  "The  Use  of  the 
Margin";  Booker  T.  Washington,  "Tuskegee";  Peter  McQueen, 
"Central  Africa";  Frederick  Monsen,  "The  Land  of  the  Navajo, 
Mexico";  William  E.  Griffis,  "Holland";  John  Barrett,  "How 
Uncle  Sam's  Prestige  Abroad  Concerns  American  Boys";  Toyo- 
kichi  lyenaga,  "Picturesque  Japan";  Charles  T.  Hill,  "Fighting 
a  Fire";  Earl  Barnes,  "Different  Kinds  of  Great  Men";  Daniel 
Gregory  Mason,  "The  Listener's  Share  in  Music";  Frank  L. 
Blanchard,  "The  Making  of  a  Newspaper";  Henry  Oldys,  "Bird 
Notes";  Charles  W.  Furlong,  "The  Sahara  and  Its  Caravans" 
John  G.  Brady,  "Alaska";  Dan  Beard,  "How  to  Do  Things" 
Arthur  A.  Stoughton,  "The  Ten  Best  Buildings  in  the  World" 
Charles  A.  Eastman,  "An  Indian  Boyhood";  Henry  T.  Bailey, 
"The  Enjoyment  of  Pictures";  Raymond  C.  Osburn,  "The  New 
York  Aquarium";  Seumas  MacManus,  "A  Merry  Ramble  about 
Ireland";  E.  M.  Newman,  "Russia";  Henry  van  Dyke,  Reading 
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from    his   Stories;     Maud   Ballington    Booth,    "The   Need   of   Our 
Country's  Prisoners." 

School  walls  tend  to  restrict  and  confine  education.  Some 
ways  we  found  to  surmount  them  have  been  mentioned,  but  still 
wo  sought  a  means  to  do  more  for  the  education  of  the  whole  boy 
and  the  icliolc  .girl.     Two  years  ago  we  found  it  in  the  Boy  Scout 


Log  Cabin  Built  by  the  Boy  Scouts 


movement,  which  we  incorporated  into  school  work.  The  teacher 
of  physical  training,  who  is  also  in  charge  of  the  manual  training, 
is  our  Scout  Master.  On  two  afternoons  of  the  week  at  the  close 
of  school  and  on  Saturday  mornings  the  boys  go  out  to  the  woods, 
for  although  Staten  Island  is  within  the  city  limits,  it  has  acres  and 
miles  of  fields  and  woods.  The  Scouts  have  the  use  of  a  tract  of 
several  acres  including  a  small  pond,  within  a  half  hour's  ride  of  the 
school.  Here  during  the  past  year  the  boys  have  built  a  log  cabin 
and  have  made  several  pieces  of  furniture  for  it.  Here  they  build 
the  camp  fire  and  here  they  occasionally  spend  the  night.     They 
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are  learning  about  camping  and  building  and  woodcraft;  they 
study  the  trees  and  flowers  and  birds;  they  learn  to  swim  and 
manage  a  boat  and  canoe;  they  have  instruction  in  telegraphing 
and  semaphore  signaling,  in  first  aid  to  the  injured;  and  above  all 
these,  they  are  acquiring  manliness  and  self-reliance. 

A  few  months  ago  a  similar  organization  was  formed  among 
the  girls,  known  as  the  Camp  Fire  Girls.     They,  too,  have  been 


The  Camp  Fire  Girls  Building  the  Camp  Fire 


given  the  use  of  a  tract  of  land  in  the  country  and  at  least  once  a 
week  they  go  out  with  the  director  of  physical  training  for  girls. 

Does  it  all  pay  ?  Have  the  changes  in  the  school  justified 
themselves  ?  Unquahfiedly,  yes.  Pupils  love  school.  They  are 
interested  in  school  work.  They  are  wide  awake.  Incidentally, 
they  are  better  prepared  for  the  examinations  which  once  were  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  teaching.  And  we  feel,  in  fact  we  know,  that 
when  the  time  comes  to  begin  living,  real  living,  for  which  school 
is  preparation,  our  boys  and  girls  will  have  fewer  new  adjustments 
to  make,  fewer  things  to  unlearn,  fewer  new  things  to  learn,  because 
of  this  preparatory  schoohng. 
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VI.    INITIATIVE  OR  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  PROBLEMS 

The  principle  of  self-activity  has  been  stated  by  a  number  of 
writers  in  such  terms  as  the  following :  The  pupil  should  be  brought 
face  to  face  with  some  problem  which  will  challenge  his  maximum 
ability.  This  problem  may  arise  out  of  his  desire  to  construct 
something,  or  it  may  grow  out  of  his  desire  to  take  part  in  some 
social  activity.  In  either  case  he  will  come  to  reahze  the  need  of 
more  training.  He  is  then  supposed  to  seek  this  training  without 
any  compulsion  from  others.  If,  for  example,  he  wishes  to  make 
a  flying  machine,  he  will  read  about  the  construction  of  flying 
machines,  and  will  give  himself  the  necessary  arithmetic  to  work 
out  the  dimensions  which  are  described  in  the  reading-matter  that 
he  takes  in  hand.  The  problem  which  is  in  his  mind  becomes  thus 
an  adequate  motive  for  reading  and  for  the  study  of  arithmetic. 
Again,  if  a  child  wishes  to  take  part  in  some  game,  he  will  submit 
to  discomfort  for  the  sake  of  the  social  enjoyment  which  he  can 
derive  from  contact  with  his  companions.  The  same  kind  of 
motives  ought  to  be  utilized  in  regular  school  work.  Children 
should  be  confronted  by  problems  in  construction  and  by  social 
opportunities.  Reading  should  grow  out  of  these  adequate  self- 
realized  motives.  Number- work  should  be  mastered  in  the  solu- 
tion of  real  constructive  designs.  In  all  of  these  cases  a  realization 
of  the  problem  is  the  important  step  in  education.  The  educational 
process  will,  it  is  assumed,  take  care  of  itself  through  the  student's 
self-activity,  if  only  he  can  be  brought  to  realize  the  desirability  of 
the  concentration  which  the  teacher  wishes  him  to  exhibit. 

One  of  the  best  sources  for  problems  of  this  sort,  it  is  said,  is 
the  manual-training  workshop.  All  children  have  a  natural  desire 
to  possess  boats  and  cages  and  boxes,  and  if  they  are  called  upon 
to  construct  these  things  their  studies  can  be  made  to  grow  out  of 
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their  natural  desires.  Again,  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  certain  fundamental  needs  of  life  which  may  be  utilized. 
Every  child  needs  food,  and  a  good  deal  of  emphasis  has  been  laid 
in  recent  educational  discussions  upon  the  desire  for  food  as  a 
natural  problem  which  can  be  used  in  organizing  school  work.  In 
Hke  fashion  it  is  urged  that  interest  in  clothing  may  be  used  as  the 
basis  of  a  course  of  study. 

The  first  criticism  which  is  to  be  made  of  many  of  these  asser- 
tions rises  from  the  fact  that  a  child  may  have  a  need  without  in 
any  wise  reaUzing  that  need,  or  regarding  it  as  a  genuine  motive 
for  his  own  personal  concentration  of  attention.  Thus  while  it  is 
true  that  a  child  has  need  of  food,  there  is  very  seldom  in  civiHzed 
society  any  recognition  of  this  need  on  the  part  of  the  child.  For 
the  most  part  the  food  products  of  the  community  are  brought  to 
the  child  through  an  elaborate  social  machinery  which  removes 
him  far  from  the  natural  sources  of  the  food  supply.  No  demand 
has  ever  been  made  upon  him  personally  and  he  has  no  realization 
of  the  labor  which  society  expends  in  the  collection  and  prepara- 
tion of  food.  To  reahze  that  there  is  here  a  personal  problem 
involves  something  more  than  the  mere  natural  existence  of  a 
necessity.  One  must  have  enough  experience  to  form  some  idea 
of  his  own  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  before  he  can  under- 
stand his  need.  Not  only  so,  but  he  must  reaUze  also  the  connec- 
tion between  any  effort  which  he  may  be  able  to  put  forth  and  the 
satisfaction  of  this  need.  Thus,  continuing  the  illustration  of  a 
moment  ago,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  a  child  may  have  a  natural 
need  for  food,  and  may  be  brought  to  a  reahzation  of  the  fact  that 
he  needs  this  food,  but  he  may  have  very  great  difiiculty  in  recog- 
nizing the  fact  that  the  cultivation  of  the  ability  to  write  a  letter 
is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  satisfaction  of  his  natural  need. 
Between  the  letter  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  need  must  stand  a 
reahzation  of  the  fact  that  a  letter  is  a  means  of  communication 
and  that  some  means  of  communication  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  him  into  that  social  contact  with  the  people  about  him 
which  will  serve  to  supply  his  natural  need. 

We  see  from  this  illustration  that  the  recognition  of  a  problem 
is  itself  a  step  in  education.     One  must  have  enough  of  a  view  of 
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the  world  to  realize  his  relations  to  the  world,  and  this  he  can 
attain  only  through  some  study  of  himself  and  the  conditions  which 
surround  him. 

A  second  criticism  of  the  general  position  which  holds  that  a 
child  will  exert  himself  if  he  can  only  realize  that  there  is  a  problem 
before  him,  can  be  formulated  in  the  statement  that  the  motives 
for  action  do  not  arise  from  the  mere  affirmation  of  certain  needs. 
Very  frequently  a  person  may  give  assent  to  his  need  in  a  certain 
direction,  and  yet  not  have  the  necessary  energy  to  carry  him 
through  the  activities  which  would  satisfy  this  need.  The  motive 
for  action  must  in  some  cases  be  made  very  strong.  This  very 
frequently  means  that  there  must  be  a  realization  of  the  evil  con- 
sequences of  a  failure  to  meet  the  problem.  For  example,  a  child 
may  be  persuaded  in  a  general  way  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
something  about  numbers.  He  may  even  have  clearly  before 
him  the  advantages  of  being  able  to  measure  or  otherwise  deal 
with  number  problems.  And  yet  this  realization  of  the  advantage 
may  not  be  strong  enough  to  lead  him  to  exert  himself.  There 
is  many  an  artisan  and  mechanic  in  the  world  who  realizes  in  a 
general  way  the  advantage  of  an  advanced  education.  He  is 
confronted  every  day  with  evidences  that  he  could  occupy  a  more 
comfortable  position  in  the  world  if  he  would  concentrate  his  mind 
upon  certain  information  which  is  offered  to  him.  The  correspond- 
ence schools  which  have  grown  up  in  this  country  have  very  little 
difficulty  in  persuading  men  that  it  is  desirable  to  begin  home 
study.  The  very  great  majority  of  those  who  register  in  the 
courses  offered  by  these  schools  do  not  have  the  enthusiasm  which 
will  carry  them  through  the  courses.  They  are  intellectually  per- 
suaded at  the  beginning  of  their  work  that  there  is  a  problem  to  be 
solved,  and  that  the  way  in  which  they  should  solve  this  problem 
is  through  the  acquisition  of  more  knowledge.  But  as  soon  as 
they  begin  the  arduous  task  of  pursuing  the  knowledge  necessary 
to  advancement  they  lose  sight  of  the  problem  which  they  have 
once  seen.  Their  motives  are  not  strong  enough  to  carry  them 
forward  and  they  stop  the  work.  In  the  same  way  children  in  the 
elementary  schools  do  not  easily  hold  to  lines  of  work  which  demand 
concentration  over  long  periods  of  time.     The  fact  is  that  enthusi- 
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asm  and  energy  in  such  cases  rest  upon  a  broad  training  which 
prepares  one  to  reaHze  the  fact  that  education  has  certain  remote 
ends  as  well  as  immediate  ends.  Breadth  of  vision  therefore  is  an 
important  part  of  one's  devotion  to  any  task.  This  breadth  of 
vision  can  be  cultivated  only  by  a  kind  of  training  which  will 
give  a  view  of  remote  consequences,  and  this  view  of  remote  con- 
sequences must  in  many  cases  be  cultivated  without  depending 
upon  any  problem  which  can  be  presented  at  the  moment.  Fur- 
thermore, as  indicated  above,  the  view  of  the  remoter  consequences 
should  include  certain  negative  factors.  The  evil  consequences  of 
omission  can  be  utilized  as  real  and  legitimate  motives  for  present 
training.  Thus  Spencer  calls  attention  to  the  important  educa- 
tional influence  of  starvation,  both  real  and  imagined.  The  savage 
who  never  looks  into  the  future  or  stores  food  for  future  need 
suffers  from  time  to  time  because  of  his  lack  of  foresight.  He 
ultimately  comes  to  realize  the  importance  of  storing  food,  and 
cultivates  foresight  in  order  that  he  may  avoid  future  suffering. 
His  education  in  this  case  has  grown  out  of  the  desire  to  avoid  an 
unfavorable  consequence.  Once  the  race  has  mastered  this  lesson, 
children  can  be  taught  to  store  food  without  passing  through  the 
actual  distress  of  starvation.  What  we  do  in  anticipating  direct 
needs  we  may  do  also  in  preparing  for  indirect  activities.  Thus 
we  call  the  attention  of  a  child  in  the  school  to  the  fact  that  he  will 
not  be  able  to  take  a  high  place  in  society  if  he  does  not  learn  to 
read.  Consequently  he  begins  to  exert  himself  with  a  view  to 
avoiding  undesirable  consequences  which  amount  to  a  social  punish- 
ment. Such  negative  considerations  are  often  quite  as  educative 
and  frequently  more  stimulating  than  any  positive  motives  which 
can  be  presented. 

If  the  foregoing  discussion  has  served  its  purpose  it  has  made 
it  clear  that  the  reahzation  of  problems  is  itself  a  matter  of  training. 
A  child  must  learn  how  to  see  the  problems  of  life.  He  must  have 
some  intellectual  guidance  in  his  discovery  of  the  types  of  activity 
which  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  take  up.  The  business  of  the  school 
therefore  is  not  merely  to  help  him  solve  those  problems  which  he 
now  realizes,  but  the  still  more  important  business  of  the  school 
is  to  give  him  that  mental  training  which  will  open  up  to  him 
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problems  that  he  could  not  have  realized  from  his  own  limited 
experience.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  business  of  the  intelligent  guide 
of  the  child's  training  to  look  far  enough  into  the  child's  future  to 
anticipate  those  problems  which  are  going  to  arise  in  later  years 
and  to  lav  the  foundation  in  the  school  work  of  the  solutions  which 
will  be  advantageous  when,  in  the  future,  these  problems  actually 
appear.  The  conventional  training  given  in  the  schools  has  been 
of  this  anticipatory  type.  Any  example  borrowed  from  the  regular 
work  of  the  ordinary  school  can  accordingly  be  utilized  to  illustrate 
what  is  meant.  Thus,  the  child  does  not  recognize  at  all  the  advan- 
tages of  a  systematic  statement  of  the  principles  of  mechanics. 
He  is  interested  at  the  beginning  of  life  in  the  consideration  of 
certain  toys.  Each  of  these  toys  involves  a  mechanical  principle. 
After  he  has  dealt  with  the  simple  mechanical  principle  in  the  form 
in  which  it  appears  in  his  handwork  his  attention  should  be  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  there  is  in  this  situation  not  merely  an  opportunity 
to  do  something  in  a  constructive  way,  but  there  is  also  an  oppor- 
tunity to  understand  the  situation  with  which  he  has  had  to  deal. 
He  may  not  understand  the  importance  of  formulating  what  he 
has  done  in  a  general  principle.  He  must  be  led  to  realize  the 
importance  of  understanding  what  he  has  done.  He  will  treat 
the  principle  at  first  as  a  mere  accessory  to  his  real  constructive 
interest;  but  gradually,  through  the  consideration  of  those  princi- 
ples which  he  learns  in  this  formal  way,  he  will  come  to  realize 
that  there  are  other  similar  principles  which  he  does  not  know  at 
the  present  time.  The  study  of  principles  will  thus  open  his  mind 
to  the  importance  of  a  general  training  in  the  principles  of  mechan- 
ics. If  this  cycle  of  training  can  be  given  in  its  entirety  the  child 
can  be  taught  to  use  abstract  principles.  He  will  then  be  in  posses- 
sion of  a  new  instrument  of  progress  no  less  important  than  that 
which  he  gains  by  solving  the  constructive  problems  which  he 
understands  at  the  beginning  of  his  study.  The  pupil  has  thus 
estabhshed  a  type  of  thought  which  will  carry  him  beyond  anything 
that  he  can  discover  through  his  relations  to  concrete  objects  alone. 
The  school  has  opened  up  his  mind  to  the  recognition  of  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  problem. 

Take  another  illustration,  this  time  from  community  life.     All 
communities  have  from  the  beginning  been  in  need  of  some  sort 
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of  sanitary  regulations.  Primitive  peoples  met  these  demands  in 
a  very  simple  way,  by  leaving  the  sites  which  they  had  occupied 
for  a  time.  In  other  words,  instead  of  trying  to  devise  sanitary 
principles  of  community  organization,  they  evaded  the  problem. 
Most  untrained  people  evade  problems  rather  than  develop  through 
their  contact  with  problems.  Somewhat  later  the  moving  about 
of  communities  became  more  and  more  difi&cult,  and  evasion  became 
increasingly  difficult,  and  yet  the  problems  of  sanitation  were  not 
for  a  long  time  actually  discovered  and  reaHzed.  Sooner  or  later 
some  of  the  more  intelligent  members  of  the  community  saw  that 
if  a  community  was  to  five  permanently  on  a  single  site  steps  must 
be  taken  to  provide  sanitary  conditions.  The  educational  struggle 
began  at  this  point.  Those  members  of  the  community  who  were 
sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  others  to  realize  the  necessity  of 
sanitation  have  had  to  exert  themselves  strenuously  in  order  to 
persuade  the  other  members  of  the  community  that  there  is  such 
a  problem  as  the  sanitary  problem.  One  cannot  convince  an 
ignorant  man  of  the  necessities  of  sanitation  without  taking  steps 
to  present  to  his  mind  in  some  vivid  way  needs  which  have  existed 
all  along  but  have  never  been  comprehended.  The  vivid  presenta- 
tion includes  training  in  the  comprehension  of  facts  which  the 
untrained  man  has  misinterpreted  in  his  superstitions  or  over- 
looked altogether.  The  facts  have  indeed  been  before  his  eyes 
and  are  undoubtedly  of  great  importance  to  him  and  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  immediately  connected.  But  he  needed  training  in 
order  to  realize  how  these  facts  touched  his  conduct.  We  under- 
take exhibitions  and  we  pro\dde  means  of  instruction  for  the  com- 
munity in  order  that  the  problem  of  sanitation  may  be  recognized 
as  a  problem.  The  educational  effort  in  such  a  case  as  this  is 
directed,  not  toward  the  solution  of  a  problem,  but  toward  the 
cultivation  of  a  realization  of  the  problem. 

Practically  all  of  the  systematic  work  of  the  sciences  is  of  the 
type  just  described.  Thus  when  we  have  put  together  that  which 
is  known  in  any  field  of  science,  we  have  at  the  same  time  stated 
certain  requirements  for  the  extension  of  knowledge  which  could 
not  have  been  understood  before.  A  science  creates  its  problems. 
In  the  elementary  school  a  study  of  plants,  even  though  it  be  very 
elementary  in  character,  may  create  a  realization  of  the  need  of 
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further  study  ol  the  conditions  under  which  plants  grow.  The 
science  creates  its  own  new  problems,  and  each  step  that  is  taken 
in  intellectual  development  is  a  step  in  the  realization  of  new 
demands  for  knowledge  as  well  as  a  satisfaction  of  the 
demands  which  went  before.  In  this  sense  all  education  is  a 
succession  of  problems.  Indeed,  we  may  go  a  step  farther  in 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  pointing  out  problems.  No  one 
ever  realized  the  problems  of  life  in  a  large  way  who  depended 
solelv  upon  his  own  experience  and  his  own  consciousness.  An 
educated  individual  should  be  keen  enough  in  accepting  the  sug- 
gestions of  tho.se  who  are  about  him  and  of  all  the  sciences  which  he 
studies  to  realize  that  civilization  has  developed  a  world  of  problems 
that  never  could  occur  to  the  untrained  individual.  The  apprecia- 
tion of  literature  and  art,  the  inteUigent  study  of  economic  needs, 
are  all  problems  of  the  trained  mind;  they  are  not  natural 
problems. 

This  view  of  education,  that  it  consists  in  training  the  individ- 
ual to  see  and  realize  problems,  is  in  strict  comformity  with  the 
psychological  analysis  of  children's  minds.  The  young  child  in 
the  primary  grades  is  willing  to  take  his  problems  without  any 
immediate  reference  to  his  own  personal  needs,  if  only  someone 
will  suggest  problems.  Thus  if  the  teacher  is  interested  in  train- 
ing the  child  in  the  first  grade  how  to  read,  the  child  will  regard 
that  as  a  problem  merely  because  it  is  of  importance  to  the  teacher. 
He  does  not  assert  his  own  personal  needs.  Indeed,  he  has  no  very 
marked  personal  needs.  He  is  willing  to  receive  society's  general 
directions  as  they  come  from  the  teacher,  and  he  is  willing  to  try 
to  satisfy  the  demands  which  society  makes  upon  him.  The  one 
great  source  of  his  problems  is  social  suggestion.  During  this 
period  we  ought  to  prepare  the  child  with  all  of  the  instruments 
for  the  realization  of  new  problems  in  his  future  experience.  He 
ought,  in  other  words,  to  learn  the  elements  of  reading  and  the 
elements  of  number-work. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  there  is  a  wholly  different  attitude. 
This  is  a  period  of  discovery  of  one's  own  personality  and  one's 
own  needs.  At  this  stage  the  child  must  have  problems  which 
grow  out  of  his  own  immediate  interests.  This  is  the  period  for 
constructive  activities  and  the  period  for  a  statement  of  social 
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demands  which  surround  the  child  in  terms  of  the  child's  own 
contact  with  those  demands.  It  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the 
problems  in  the  intermediate  grades  are  of  the  same  type  as  the 
problems  in  the  lower  grades;  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  the  other 
form,  it  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  children  in  the  early  years 
must  have  their  problems  formulated  with  as  great  deference  to 
their  individual  needs  as  children  in  the  intermediate  grades. 
Finally,  when  we  reach  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary  school, 
children  ought  to  have  been  trained  to  look  beyond  their  own  per- 
sonal needs.  Children  in  the  intermediate  grades,  while  they  are 
given  problems  in  accordance  with  their  needs,  should  come  to 
reaHze  that  there  are  problems  in  society  which  do  not  relate  to 
them  personally.  They  should  have  their  attention  drawn  to 
these  problems  constantly.  Even  though  these  problems  are  not 
pushed  to  a  solution  in  the  intermediate  grades,  there  ought  to  be 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  who  arrives  in  the  seventh  grade  a  great 
variety  of  problems  which  carry  him  toward  the  higher  forms  of 
knowledge.  He  will  thus  have  gained  new  and  productive  inter- 
ests which  will  carry  him  forward.  Unless  there  is  a  new  type  of 
interest  in  the  mind  of  the  child  at  this  stage  of  his  training,  a  type 
of  interest  that  is  to  be  described  as  an  insight  into  larger  needs, 
elementary  education  is  all  that  the  child  is  likely  to  seek  or  be 
willing  to  take  on.  He  is  satisfied  to  enter  one  of  the  practical 
walks  of  life  and  to  give  up  the  effort  at  intellectual  comprehension 
of  his  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  been  led  to  take 
a  broad  interest  in  the  problems  which  other  people  are  taking  up, 
this  broader  insight  will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  and  much  more 
productive  kind  of  educational  endeavor. 

Not  merely  the  solution  of  problems  suggested  by  one's  own 
experiences,  then,  constitutes  the  end  and  aim  of  school  training, 
but  the  discovery  of  new  problems  is  an  important  part  of  education. 
Youth  is  a  period  of  learning  to  see  problems  as  well  as  a  period  of 
learning  to  solve  problems.  Indeed,  the  progressive  phase  of  edu- 
cation is  not  found  in  skill,  but  rather  in  alertness  to  see  new  oppor- 
tunities. Education,  if  it  is  to  carry  the  student  forward,  must  open 
up  many  new  problems,  thus  substituting  a  scientific  view  of  the 
world  for  the  view  suggested  by  the  consideration  of  personal  needs. 
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Education:     A    First    Book.      By    Edward    L.    Thorndike.      New    York: 
Macmillan,  191 2.     Pp.  292. 

\Vc  have  long  needed — and  still  need — for  students  just  beginning  their  studies  in 
education  an  introductory  book  that  would  exhibit  in  bold  outlines  the  broad  funda- 
mental aspects  and  problems  of  education.  Many  books  under  various  titles  have 
recently  appeared  which  attempt  to  perform  this  service.  But  unfortunately  for  us, 
each  partially  fails  for  one  reason  or  another — incompleteness  in  the  survey,  dispro- 
portion of  elements,  equality  of  emphasis  on  specific  and  general,  oversight  of  the 
social  milieu,  failure  to  recognize  individual  differences,  or  some  special  bias,  academic, 
psychological,  or  biological.  Professor  Thorndikc's  book  is  the  latest  contribution 
to  the  list. 

After  a  preliminary  eight  pages  on  the  meaning  and  value  of  education,  he  divides 
the  problems  of  education  into  five  groups:  (i)  the  aims  of  education;  (2)  the  raw 
material  or  subjects  of  education,  by  which  he  means  the  individuals  to  be  trained;  (3) 
the  means  and  agents  of  education,  by  which  he  refers  to  teachers,  books,  appliances, 
buildings,  grounds;   (4)  the  methods  of  education;   (5)  the  results  of  education. 

Under  the  aims  of  education,  he  shows  first  how  values  depend  upon  the  power 
to  satisfy  human  wants,  proximate  or  ultimate.  With  this  as  a  basis  he  then  dis- 
cusses the  various  aims:  happiness,  utility,  service,  morality,  perfectionism,  natural 
development,  knowledge,  mental  discipline,  culture,  skill.  Reason  is  shown  to  be 
superior  to  custom  in  the  choice  of  aims. 

In  the  section  on  the  material  for  education,  there  is  first  a  discussion  of  certain 
general  facts,  laws,  and  relationships:  the  fact  that  the  individual  always  finds  himself 
within  some  specific  situation,  to  some  selected  element  or  group  of  elements  of  which 
he  must  make  response;  intellect  and  character  are  due  to  intelligible  causes;  the 
physiological  basis  of  human  nature,  especially  the  neurological;  the  varieties  of  human 
nature,  due  to  sex,  to  remote  ancestry,  to  near  ancestry,  to  chance  variations,  and 
to  degree  of  maturity.  He  then  discusses  the  original  nature  of  man :  his  unlearned 
tendencies,  his  individualistic  and  social  instincts,  his  original  interests  and  play,  to- 
gether with  the  possibility  of  using  all  these  things  in  the  process  of  education.  And 
finally,  he  discusses  the  learning  process  as  looked  at  psychologically:  the  laws  of 
habit  formation,  the  selective  activities  of  attention,  the  improvement  of  practice, 
and  the  possible  transfer  of  the  results  of  practice. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  means  of  education,  he  considers  the  educative  effect  of 
everything  with  which  the  individual  comes  into  contact;  the  knowledge  that  is  of 
most  worth;  the  relative  values  of  the  studies,  and  the  basis  on  which  they  are  to  be 
measured;  the  problems  relating  to  the  election  of  studies;  the  arrangement  of  studies 
into  sequences  and  correlations;  the  relative  efficiency  of  men  and  women  teachers; 
and  the  relation  of  personal  to  textbook  teaching. 

In  the  section  on  the  methods  of  education,  after  making  clear  the  possible 
variety  in  the  methods  that  may  be  employed,  he  takes  up  for  brief  consideration  the 
following  topics  and  methods:  methods  of  forming  habits;  methods  of  intellectual 
analysis;   verbal  versus  realistic  methods;   inductive  methods;    expressive  methods; 
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telling  and  showing;  questioning  and  developing  methods;  the  method  of  discovery; 
methods  in  moral  education;  and  finally,  teaching  pupils  how  to  study. 

In  the  section  on  the  results  of  education,  he  discusses  the  effects  of  both  formal 
and  informal  education,  showing  that  the  effect  is  individual  and  transitory,  not 
affecting  the  heredity-bearirlg  germ-plasm.  Thorndike's  methods  of  measuring 
writing  and  composition,  and  the  methods  of  Rice,  Stone,  and  Courtis  are  presented 
to  illustrate  accurate  methods  of  measuring  educational  results. 

The  final  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  status  of 
education  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time:  the  student  body,  age  and  number 
at  the  various  levels  of  progress,  length  of  training,  retardation,  ehmination,  selective 
screening  of  the  mass,  and  ratings;  the  teaching  body,  sex,  quality  and  quantity  of 
training,  experience,  salaries,  and  public  esteem;  the  organization  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  various  grades  and  classes  of  schools;  and  finally,  the  fiscal  aspects  of  American 
education. 

AH  these  matters  are  covered  within  the  space  of  281  pages.  The  well-informed 
specialist  when  he  would  write  a  general  treatise  is  so  overconscious  of  each  of  the 
multitudinous  details  which  every  teacher  must  know  that  he  simply  cannot  persuade 
himself  to  leave  any  of  them  out,  even  though  this  is  necessary  for  showing  the  broad 
fundamental  aspects  in  heavy  outline.  The  result  reminds  one  of  those  ancient 
etchings  of  landscapes  in  which  leaf  is  separated  from  leaf  as  clearly  as  tree  is  separated 
from  tree.  General  proportion  demands  restraint  in  the  use  of  details,  and  inequalities 
in  emphasis. 

The  book  appears  to  be  meant  for  education  within  a  social  vacuum.  The 
tremendous  significance  of  modern  social  movements  for  education,  their  bearing  upon 
educational  purposes  and  aims,  upon  the  raw  material  of  education,  upon  differ- 
entiation in  the  work,  upon  the  reorganization  of  the  studies  and  the  textbooks,  upon 
the  vital  training  of  teachers  before  and  during  service,  and  upon  standards  of  measur- 
ing results,  appear  to  be  so  negligible  as  scarcely  to  require  mention.  A  beginner's 
book  that  does  not  portray  the  fundamental  social  relationships  of  education  in  clear, 
strong  outline  is  sure  to  work  harm  by  giving  a  false  initial  impression  of  the  place  and 
purpose  of  education  in  the  general  human  economy.  The  first  general  impression 
should,  it  would  seem,  furnish  all  the  central  nuclei  about  which  all  later  ideas  in  the 
field  might  be  associated.  It  should  furnish  the  ground-plan  that  is  never  to  be 
changed  in  the  genesis  of  one's  professional  mental  content.  In  this  ground-plan, 
certainly  the  social  relationships  must  not  be  slighted  or  omitted. 

J.    F.    BOBBITT 

An  Elementary  English  Grammar.    By  Alma  Blount  and  Clark  S.  Northup. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1912.    Pp.  xi+264.     12  mo.     60  cents. 

The  authors  of  An  Elementary  English  Grammar,  Alma  Blount,  of  the  Michigan 
State  Normal  College,  and  Clark  S.  Northup,  of  Cornell  University,  have  succeeded 
as  well  as  anyone  before  them  in  accomplishing  the  important  feat  of  writing  an  inter- 
esting and  scholarly  grammar.  To  single  out  matters  for  specific  praise  in  this  book 
is  easy.  In  the  maze  of  grammatical  terminology  the  authors  have  threaded  their 
way  circumspectly.  There  are  only  a  few  terms  to  cavil  at.  In  the  exercises  given, 
the  material  is  extraordinarily  simple,  direct,  and  vital.  Pupils  working  through  the 
exercises  under  the  guidance  of  even  uninspired  teachers  having  no  love  for  grammar 
would  surely  understand  the  fundamentals  on  completing  the  book.     The  "additional 
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sentences  for  practice"  here  and  tture  in  tiie  hook  are  uplifting;  in  lone  and  free  from 
dilTieult  syntactical  puzzles;  many  of  the  sentences  are  from  writers  like  Kmcrson, 
Wordsworth,  Hawthorne,  Holmes,  and  Lowell,  with  the  author's  name  appended 
to  the  quotation.  The  definitions  are  crisp,  and  on  the  whole  dear  and  accurate; 
they  arc  worked  up  to  by  easy  sentences.  Tn  fact,  the  inductive  method  followed  by 
the  authors  is  worthy  of  particular  praise. 

Some  details  of  the  book  must  be  criticized  adversely.  The  authors  would  have 
done  well  to  use  the  terms  rcguhir  and  irregular  for  verbs  instead  of  weak  and  strong. 
Gender  is  preferable  to  sex-reference.  The  term  verb,  with  modil'icrs  and  complements, 
would  do  away  with  the  awkward  though  common  phraseology  of  predicate,  simple 
and  complete.  The  term  direct  object,  chosen  by  the  authors  as  an  equivalent,  appears 
preferable  to  object  complement,  the  term  selected.  The  conjugation  of  the  verb  Sec  is 
rather  eccentric  on  pp.  248-50.  The  division  is  into  the  groups  present  stem,  past 
stem,  tense  phrases,  progressive  phrases,  modal  phrases,  modal  progressive  phrases, 
</o-phrases,  verbal  phrases,  passive  tense-phrases,  passive  progressive  phrases,  passive 
modal  phrases,  and  passive  verbal  phrases.  This  arrangement  is  unfortunate  in  a 
book  the  general  spirit  of  which  is  conservative. 

Regarding  the  main  order  of  items  in  the  book  there  is  bound  to  be  difference  of 
opinion.  Here  is  the  order  chosen  by  the  authors:  I,  The  Sentence  and  the  Parts  of 
Speech;  H,  Predicate  Complements;  HI,  The  Inflection  of  Nouns;  IV,  Phrases  and 
Various  Uses  of  Nouns  and  Pronouns;  V,  Compound  and  Complex  Sentences;  VI, 
Classes  and  Inflections  of  Pronouns;  VII,  Classes  and  Inflections  of  Adjectives  and 
Adverbs;  VIII,  The  Inflection  of  Verbs;  IX,  Verbals;  X,  Verb-Phrases;  XI,  Some 
Questions  of  Usage.  Have  teachers  in  general  found  this  order  or  some  other  order 
the  satisfactory  one  in  English  Grammar  classes  ? 

Charles  Robert  Gaston 

Richmond  Hill 
New  York  City 

School  Agriculture  with  Experiments  and  Exercises.  By  Milo  N.  Wood, 
Principal,  High  School,  Pittsville,  Wisconsin.  New  York:  Orange  Judd 
Co.,  igi2.     Pp.  xv4-339- 

School  Agriculture  is  intended  for  use  as  a  textbook  in  rural  and  graded  schools. 
The  materials  of  the  book  are  the  same  as  those  presented  in  several  recent  texts  in 
agriculture,  and  perhaps  three  things  may  distinguish  this  book  from  others.  There 
is  a  good  balance  in  the  use  of  the  different  fields  of  science  that  compose  agriculture, 
there  being  a  fair  representation  each  of  soil  studies,  plant  studies,  horticulture, 
animal  husbandry,  and  rural  economics.  The  extreme  simplicity  of  presentation 
makes  the  book  readable  to  an  elementary  student.  This  simplicity  is  sometimes 
secured  at  the  expense  of  a  brevity  which  may  do  injustice  to  facts,  as,  for  example, 
when  the  idea  is  given  that  starch  is  practically  the  only  product  of  the  work  of  green 
plants.  The  illustrations  are  abundant,  and  some  of  them  are  designed  to  present 
to  the  student  the  very  best  type  of  plant  or  animal,  to  the  end  that  good  standards 
may  be  established.  The  book  unifies  about  country  life  the  various  facts  and  experi- 
ments, and  evinces  less  evidence  of  being  made  up  of  unorganized  extracts  from  various 
sciences  than  is  usual  in  texts  m  agriculture.  It  is  not  stated  whether  the  particular 
plans  for  presentation  as  included  in  this  book  have  been  tried  in  the  kind  of  situations 
to  which  the  book  is  dedicated. 

Otis  W.  Caldwell 
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teaching  of  how  to  study. 

BuRNHAM,   William  H.     The  problems  of  child  hygiene.     Pedagog.   Sem. 

19:395-402.     (S.  '12.) 

A  survey  of  the  topic. 
Cipriani,  Charlotte  J.    The  use  of  phonetics  and  the  phonograph  in  the 

teaching  of  elementary  French.     School  R.  20:516-25.     (O.  '12.) 

Teaching  French  as  a  living  language  so  as  to  secure  right  pronunciation  and  easy 
understanding  of  its  spoken  forms. 
Daggett,   Stuart.     Method   and  scope  of  high   school  economics.    Hist. 

Teachers  M.  3:172-76.     (O.  '12.) 
Davis,  C.  O.     The  history,  organization,  and  administration  of  the  teachers' 

appointment  office  of  the  University  of  Michigan.     School  R.  20:532-58. 

(O.  '12.) 

A  very  satisfactory  presentation  of  the  methods  employed  in  placing  their  graduat- 
ing educational  workers. 
Dell,  John  A.     Some  observations  on  the  learning  of  sensible  material.     J.  of 

Educa.  Psychol.  3:401-6.     (S.  '12.) 
An  experiment  upon  the  influence  of  sequence  in  learning  unorganized  and  organized 
facts. 

^Abbreviations. — -Atlan.,  Atlantic;  Atlan.  Educa.  J.,  .\tlantic  Educational 
Journal;  Educa.,  Education;  Educa.  R.,  Educational  Review;  El.  School  T.,  Ele- 
mentary School  Teacher;  Hist.  Teachers  M.,  History  Teachers  Magazine;  J.  of  Educa. 
Psychol.,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology;  Kind.  R.,  Kindergarten  Review;  Lit. 
D.,  Literary  Digest;  Pedagog.  Sem.,  Pedagogical  Seminary;  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Popular 
Science  Monthly;  Q.J.  of  U.  of  N.D.,  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota;  Relig.  Educa.,  Religious  Education;  School  R.,  School  Review;  Sci.  .\m., 
Scientific  American;  Teach.  Coll.  Rec,  Teachers  College  Record;  Voca.  Educa., 
Vocational  Education. 

2  Annotations  by  John  F.  Bobbitt  and  Frank  N.  Freeman. 
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Duffy,  Frank.    Industrial  education  and  what  labor  unions  are  doing  to 

promote  it.    Voca.  Educa.  2:28-35.     (S.  '12.) 

Voices  the  claim  of  the  industrial  worker  for  a  fair  share  in  the  training  given  in 
the  public  schools. 
Gfddes,  James,  Jr.,  and  Tesson,  M.  Louis.    Oral  instruction  in  modern 

languages.     Educa.  33:27-35.     (S.  '12.) 

Presents  briefly  a  method  of  oral  instruction,  and  discusses  its  advantages. 
Griffin,   Joseph   T.     Practical   illustrations   of   the   law   of   apperception. 

Tcdagog.  Sem.  19:403-15.     (S.  '12.) 

Illustrations  and  application  to  general  method  in  the  five  formal  steps  and  to 
various  school  subjects. 
Grioos,  a.  O.    The  pedagogy  of  mathematics.     Pedagog.  Sem.  19:350-75. 

(S.  '12.) 

\  critical  study  of  the  methods  of  teaching  mathematics,  specially  in  the  early 
years.     With  a  bibliography. 

Henderson,  Charles  Richmond.    To  help  the  helpless  child.    World's  Work 

24:627-30.     (O.  '12.) 
Hicks,  Frederick  C.    Newspaper  libraries.    Educa.  R.  44:174-90.     (S. '12.) 

Discusses  the  libraries  found  in  the  newspaper  offices  of  New  York  City,  under 
the  topics:  organization,  care  and  use  of  clippings,  bound  files  of  newspapers,  and 
indexing  of  newspapers. 

HiLLEGAS,  MiLO  B.    A  scale  for  the  measurement  of  quality  in  English  com- 
position by  young  people.    Teach.  Coll.  Rec.  13:1-54.     (S.  '12.) 

History  in  the  secondary  school.     Hist.  Teachers  M.  3: 179-83.     (O.  '12.) 
Ev.ANTS,  Eldon  C.     The  use  of  the  blackboard. 

Goodwin,  Frank  P.     Social  science  courses  for  commercial  students. 
ViOLETTE,  E.  M.    Setting  the  problem. 

Holmes,  W.  H.    The  Montessori  methods.    Educa.  33:1-10.     (S.  '12.) 

A  brief  statement  of  the  Montessori  methods,  and  a  critically  fair  valuation  of 
them. 

How  lightning  calculators  calculate.     Lit.  D.  45:514.     (28  S.  '12.) 

Industrial  education  in  the  Philippines.     Science  36:396-97.     (27  S.  '12.) 

Keyser,  Cassius  J.    The  humanization  of  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

Educa.  R.  44:140-56.     (S.  '12.) 

A  literary  and  philosophical  idealization  of  mathematics  as  it  is  related  to  human 
life. 

Kline,  Linus  W.    A  study  in  the  psychology  of  spelling.    J.  of  Educa. 

Psychology.     3:381-400.     (S.  '12.) 

An  experiment  to  compare  the  relative  efficiency  of  learning  to  spell  by  methods 
which  conform  or  do  not  conform  to  the  individual's  imagery  type. 

KuNZ,  George  F.    Professor  Dr.  Paul  Walden.     Sci.  Am.   107:260.     (28 
S.  '12.) 

Ladd,  a.  J.    The  work  of  the  pioneers.     Q.J.  of  U.  of  N.D.  3 : 3-30.     (0.  '12.) 

Leavitt,  Frank  M.    The  need,  purpose,  and  possibilities  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  elementary  school.     El.  School  T.  13:80-90.     (O.  '12.) 

.     Vocational  purpose  in  the  manual  training  high  school,  Indianapolis, 

Indiana.     Voca.  Educa.  2:36-52.     (S.  12.) 

Discusses  the  vocational  possibilities  of  a  typical  manual  training  high  school. 
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Martin,  E.  S.    A  father  to  his  freshman  son.    Atlan.  110:441-46.     (O. '12.) 

A  sensible  man  of  the  world  presents  his  valuation  of  the  various  opportunities 
of  the  modern  college  and  its  life. 
Newell,  Bertha  Payne.    Aspects  of  the  first  three  gifts  and  some  Montes- 

sori  materials.    Kind.  R.  23:73-79.     (O. '12.) 

A  discussion  of  the  appropriate  age  for  the  use  of  the  first  three  gifts  and  of  certain 
of  the  Montessori  materials. 
Otis,  Arthur  S.,  and  Davidson,  Percy  E.    The  reliability  of  standard 

scores  in  adding  ability.    El.  School  T.  13:91-105.     (O.  '12.) 
Palmer,  Luella  A.    Montessori  and  Froebelian  materials  and  methods. 

El.  School  T.  13:66-79.     (O.  '12.) 
Pearl,    Raymond.    The    first    International    Eugenics    Congress.     Science 

36:395-96.     (27  S.  '12.) 
Penrose,  Stephen  B.  L.    The  organization  of  a  standard  college.    Educa. 

R.  44:119-27.     (S.  '12.) 

Discusses  very  briefly  faculty  organization  and  administration,  and  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  student  life. 
Perry,  Elizabeth  H.      A  working  library  for  the  supervisor  of  the  manual 

arts.    School  Arts  M.  12:132-35.     (O.  '12.) 
PiLLSBURY,  W.  B.    Rousseau's  contribution  to  psychology,  philosophy,  and 

education.     Pop.  Sci.  Mo.  81:331-35.     (O.  '12.) 

A  brief  account  of  Rousseau's  mental  and  moral  character  and  of  the  influence  of 
his  writings. 
Ranlett,  Alice.     Shall  Latin  go  ?    Educa.  33:11-18.     (S.  '12.) 

Ridicule  for  modern  progressive  educational  movements,  and  an  idealization  of 
older  ideals. 
Richardson,  R.  F.    The  learning  process  in  the  acquisition  of  skill.     Pedagog. 

Sem.  19:376-94.     (S.  '12.) 

A  general  discussion  of  the  factors  and  conditions  of  learning.   With  a  bibhography. 
RiORDON,  Raymond.    How  a  neighborhood  built  its  own  public  school  and  is 

making  it  self -maintaining.     Craftsman  23:69-74.     (O.  '12,) 
ScooN,  R.  M.    Oxford— a  contrast.     Educa.  R.  44:157-73.     (S. '12.) 

Describes  the  work  at  Oxford,  and  points  out  its  superiority  over  American  educa- 
tion. 
Showerman,  Grant.    Clothes  and  the  man.    Educa.  R.  14: 109-18-    (S.  '12.) 

A  plea  for  placing  clothes,  furniture,  and  household  decorations  on  a  basis  of  art 
rather  than  fashion;  literary  not  educational. 

Shuler,  Ellis  W.    The  passing  of  the  recapitulation  theory  and  its  mis- 
application to  teaching.    Educa.  R.  44:191-96.     (S.  '12.) 
Smith,  C.  Alphonso.     State  history  in  the  public  school.    Hist.  Teachers  M. 

3:176-78.     (O. '12.) 
Smith,    Frank   Webster.    The   normal   school    ideal.    Educa.    33:19-26. 
(S.  '12.) 

Pleads  for  a  more  functional  co-ordination  of  the  elements  of  the  normal  school 
curriculum. 

Snedden,  David.    Debatable  issues  in  vocational  education.    Voca.  Educa. 
2:1-12.     (S.  '12.) 
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Kiuimcratcs  niiu'  fioiuTally  luicptod  principles.  Discusses  six  debatable  ques- 
tions: I.  \ocalional  and  liberal  education  in  the  same  school;  2.  Vocational  courses 
possible  under  school  conditions;  },.  The  period  from  14  to  16  years  of  age;  4.  The 
amount  of  productive  work  desiralile;  5.  Part  time  work;  6.  The  program  of  evening 
work. 

Snedden,  D.wid.     DitTerentiatcd    programs   of   study   for  older  children  in 
elementary  schools.     Educa.  R.  44:128-39.     (S.  '12.) 
Discusses  the  training  of  pupils  12  to  16  years  of  age. 

Squire,    Carrie    Ransom.    Graded   mental   tests.    Pt.    i.    J.    of   Educa, 
Psychol.  3:363-80.     (S. '12.) 
The  report  of  an  experiment  to  determine  the  normal  performance  of  children  of 

the  ages  (mental,  physiological,  and  chronological)  of  six  to  thirteen  in  testsof  a  variety 

of  mental  processes. 

St.\rbuck,  Edwin  D.  Report  of  the  commission  appointed  in  191 1  to  investi- 
gate the  preparation  of  religious  leaders  in  universities  and  colleges. 
Relig.  Educa.  7:329-48.     (0.  '12.) 

Stevens,   Thomas   Wood.    The   making   of   a   dramatic   pageant.    Allan. 
Educa.  J.  8:13-16.     (S. '12.) 
A  description  of  the  nature  and  method  of  construction  of  a  dramatic  pageant. 

Taylor,  John  Adams.  The  evolution  of  college  debating.  Q.J.  of  U.  of  N.D. 
3:31-46.     (O.  '12.) 

Trowbridge,  ^\da  Wilson.     The  home  school  of  Providence.     Voca.  Educa. 

2:13-27.     (S.  '12.) 

Describes  a  public  school  in  a  city  flat  building,  that  is  both  a  home  and  a  school, 
training  girls  in  living  fashion  for  household  occupations. 

Ueda,  Tadaichi.    The  psychology  of  justice.     Pedagog.  Sem.  19:297-349. 

(S.  '12.) 

An  account  of  the  various  forms  of  the  sentiment  of  justice  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire.     With  a  bibliography. 

Wiener,  William.     Home-study  reform.     School  R.  20:526-31.     (O.  '12.) 
Presents  arguments  for  school  study  periods  to  fill  up  the  working  day,  and  leave 
the  evening  hours  free  for  children  as  they  are  for  adults. 
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On  October  17  New  York  state  dedicated  in  Albany  a  building 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education.  The  first  floor  is  given  over  to  adminis- 
New  York  trative  offices.  On  the  floor  above  is  a  vaulted  corri- 
tional  Building  ^^^  leading  to  a  reference  reading-room.  There  are 
libraries  of  medicine,  law,  and  legislation,  and  there  is 
a  periodical  room  connected  with  these  libraries. 

The  building  has  already  cost  five  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 
It  is  a  monument  to  the  most  highly  centralized  and  fully  developed 
educational  department  in  any  state  in  the  Union. 

The  ceremonies  of  dedication  were  preceded  by  an  elaborate 
educational  program.  On  Tuesday  the  first  part  of  the  program 
was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  libraries  and 
museums.  In  the  afternoon  elementary  and  secondary  education 
were  the  topics.  On  Wednesday  educational  extension  and  private 
schools  were  taken  up  in  the  forenoon,  and  universities  and  pro- 
fessional schools  were  discussed  in  the  afternoon. 

The  program  indicates  the  range  of  interest  which  is  served  by 
the  Department  of  Education  of  New  York  state.  More  than  any 
other  state  department,  this  deals  with  the  whole  range  of  pubhc 
education.  The  material  expression  of  New  York's  interest  in 
education,  in  this  building,  will  undoubtedly  draw  the  attention  of 
other  states  to  the  importance  of  organizing  in  a  more  complete 
way  their  educational  work.  A  central  office  which  is  not  relegated 
to  some  remote  corner  of  the  state  house,  but  is  a  place  to  which 
all  of  the  school  and  college  officers  of  the  state  may  go  for  con- 
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fcrences  and  for  material  which  will  help  them  in  their  work,  is 
certainly  an  indication  of  the  type  of  attitude  which  must  be  taken 
toward  education. 

The  federal  government  might  with  propriety  be  called  upon  to 
take  note  of  the  wisdom  of  following  the  example  of  New  York 
state  in  this  matter. 

A  preliminary  announcement  is  made  of  the  session  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence.  The  Department  will  meet  in 
Department  of  ^Philadelphia  on  February  25.  The  meeting  will  con- 
Superinten-  tinue  during  the  remainder  of  the  week.  This  date  is 
dence  get  at  a   time  which  will  make  it  possible  for  the 

members  of  the  department  to  go  on  to  Washington  and  attend 
the  inauguration  ceremonies. 

A  number  of  affiliated  organizations  will  meet  with  the  depart- 
ment. Among  these  are  the  National  Society  for  the  Scientific 
Study  of  Education,  the  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the 
National  Association  of  School  Accounting  Officers,  the  Kinder- 
garten Section  of  the  National  Association,  and  the  Department 
of  Higher  Education.  Announcement  is  also  made  that  the 
National  Council  of  Education  will  meet  at  this  time. 

The  session  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  will  be  given  to  the 
National  Council.  On  Wednesday  there  will  be  a  forenoon  meet- 
ing occupied  by  the  preliminary  exercises,  including  addresses  of 
w^elcome.  These  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  "Team  Play 
between  Schoolmaster  and  Layman,"  by  Mr.  Prosser,  and  "Team 
Play  betw^een  City  Superintendent  and  City,"  by  Mr.  Cary.  In 
the  afternoon  there  will  be  a  discussion  of  uniform  standardization 
in  school  administration,  curriculum,  etc.  The  members  of  the 
program  who  have  already  consented  to  take  part  are  Mr.  Draper 
and  Mr.  Mc]VIurry.  In  the  evening  there  will  be  a  paper  on  the 
"Development  of  Professional  Spirit  and  Initiative  of  Teachers," 
by  Mr.  Judd,  and  a  paper  on  "Rhythm  in  Education,"  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Lee.  In  all  probability  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States  will  also  appear  at  this  time. 

The  Thursday  forenoon  program  will  be  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  "The  Outcome  of  a  Few  Experiments  in  Developing  a  School 
System."     A  number  of  practical  men  are  to  appear  in  this  dis- 
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cussion:  Superintendent  Meek,  Superintendent  Condon,  Super- 
intendent Francis,  and  others. 

The  business  meeting  of  the  department  will  be  held  at  1 1  o'clock 
on  Thursday.  In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  round  tables  and 
departmental  meetings.  There  will  be  a  round  table  for  superin- 
tendents of  large  cities,  conducted  by  Superintendent  Edson;  a 
round  table  for  state  and  county  superintendents  conducted  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Blair  of  lUinois.  The  round  table  for  super- 
intendents of  small  cities  will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  Gruff,  of  Omaha. 

In  the  evening  Mr.  Schaeffer  will  deliver  an  address  on  "Limi- 
tations of  Examinations,"  and  David  Starr  Jordan  will  speak  on 
"Ideals." 

Friday  forenoon  will  be  used  for  the  reports  of  committees.  The 
committee  which  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  cost  of  living 
and  the  salaries  of  teachers  will  make  a  report,  and  the  committee 
which  is  to  discuss  Economy  of  Time  in  the  Elementary  School  will 
also  make  a  report. 

In  the  afternoon  the  subject  will  be  the  "Testing  of  Efficiency 
of  School  Administration."  Messrs.  Hanus,  Bailey,  and  Spaulding, 
and  others  will  appear  on  this  program. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  has  never  been 
more  active  than  it  is  at  the  present  time  in  distributing  educa- 
R  ar  h  Aids  tional  information  to  students  and  school  officers 
Offered  by  throughout  the  United  States.  A  recent  note  from 
Bureau  of  the  Bureau  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 

Education  -^  ^^^  prepared  to  accommodate  commissions  and 

committees  appointed  by  state  boards  of  education  and  by  local 
associations  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  particular  phases  of 
education.  Committees  and  commissions  will  be  provided  with  a 
place  to  work  and  will,  so  far  as  possible,  be  aided  in  pursuing 
investigations  through  the  library  of  the  Bureau.  Further  than 
this,  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  co-operate  with  such  committees 
and  commissions  in  collecting  information  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  department  has  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
frank  its  communications,  and  can  in  this  way  collect  information 
which  would  be  very  expensive  if  it  were  brought  together  by  a 
separate  commission. 
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Furthermore,  the  Bureau  is  prepared  to  supply  documents  from 
its  library  to  individuals  who  are  at  work  at  home.  These  indi- 
viduals can  borrow,  through  institutional  or  public  libraries,  the 
works  which  the  Bureau  has  carefully  collected,  including  a  large 
number  of  textbooks.  For  example,  anyone  who  is  about  to  pre- 
pare a  textbook  on  an\'  subject  can  thus  secure  the  benefit  of  the 
example  of  many  other  books  which  have  gone  before  in  that 
particular  field. 

A  monthly  bulletin  is  issued  by  the  Bureau,  giving  a  full  record 
of  current  educational  publications.  This  bulletin  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  school  official.  The  articles  and  books  which  come 
out  during  the  month  are  referred  to,  and  in  many  cases  epitomized 
in  such  a  way  that  the  student  can  find  through  these  references 
whether  the  book  is  one  that  he  should  secure  for  his  own  personal 
use. 

Comment  is  made  in  two  newspapers  on  the  experience  of  New 
York  City  which  results  from  the  passing  of  the  equal-pay  law. 
Comments  on  ^^^^  Detroit  Free  Press  of  October  24  writes  as  follows: 
Equal  Pay  in  "Application  of  the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  men 
New  York  ^nd  women  has  had  the  inevitable  result  in  New  York 
City.  It  has  practically  driven  men  out  of  the  field.  The  school 
authorities  find  themselves  unable  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  women 
to  the  amount  that  had  been  received  by  the  men.  and  the  only 
thing  they  can  do  is  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  men.  The  latter 
cannot  support  themselves  and  their  families  on  the  lessened 
stipend,  which  is  quite  adequate  for  the  maintenance  of  a  single 
woman.  The  result  may  bring  a  little  selfish  gratification  to  women 
teachers,  for  in  the  readjustment  they  have  gained  somewhat  at 
the  expense  of  their  male  associates,  but  it  means  grievous  loss  to 
the  school  system." 

The  editorial  continues  to  comment  on  the  impossibility  of 
maintaining  the  teaching  staff  as  it  was  constituted  before  this 
legislation  was  passed. 

The  Boston  Transcript  referring  to  the  same  matter,  writes  as 
follows:  "New  York  City  is  now  reaping  the  full  fruits  of  the  equal- 
pay  policy  that  a  yielding  legislature  and  school  board  put  into 
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effect  in  the  public  schools.  Feminization,  the  evils  of  which  have 
so  often  been  pointed  out,  is  virtually  a  fact,  and  it  will  probably 
be  many  many  years  before  any  movement  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion is  instituted.  In  the  list  of  teachers  now  eligible  for  appoint- 
ment there  are  the  names  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-eight  women, 
and  of  not  a  single  man,  and  this  situation  is  not  an  accident.  It 
is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  inflexible  economic  laws.  Every- 
one connected  with  the  vicious  equal-pay  proposition,  which  raises 
women's  salaries  by  reducing  those  of  men,  was  warned  long  in 
advance  of  the  certain  results." 

These  two  quotations  are  cited  not  for  the  purpose  of  advocating 
or  answering  the  conclusions  which  are  there  set  forth.  They  are 
quoted  because  they  represent  very  definitely  the  reaction  of  two 
leading  newspapers  upon  the  situation  which  has  arisen  in  New 
York  City.  It  may  and  it  may  not  be  advantageous  for  the  number 
of  women  to  increase  in  the  schools.  Many  superintendents  would 
be  perfectly  clear  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  well  qualitied  woman 
than  a  badly  qualified  man,  and  they  may  be  prepared  to  support, 
as  a  legitimate  matter  of  school  policy,  the  maintenance  of  a 
faculty  made  up  primarily  of  strong  women  who  can  receive  an 
adequate  salary,  rather  than  of  a  mixture  of  men  and  women,  both 
of  whom  receive  inadequate  pay.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  people 
who  support  the  schools  are  interested  in  the  outcome  of  such 
legislation  as  that  which  was  carried  through  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  attitude  of  other  communities  will  be  based  upon  the 
experience  of  New  York  City,  and  upon  the  comments  which  are 
reported  in  the  public  press. 

An  experiment  in  normal  extension  work  is  being  tried  by  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Macomb,  111.  There  go  out  from  this 
Normal  normal  school  instructors  who  conduct  in  the  neigh- 

Extension  boring  cities  and  towns  extension  courses  for  teachers. 
The  work  of  the  normal  school  is  in  this  way  brought  to  the 
teachers  who  are  in  the  field  and  who  are  not  able  to  suspend 
their  regular  duties  for  the  purpose  of  study  at  the  institution 
itself.  Bulletins  are  issued  in  which  outline  courses  are  presented; 
these  outlines  are  used  in  connection  with  certain  textbooks  which 
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are  to  be  rciul  by  the  sludeiils,  and  lectures  which  are  given  by 
members  of  the  normal-school  staff.  The  teachers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  are  able  through  such  courses  to  secure  certificates  and 
credentials  from  the  normal  school  which  they  were  not  able  to 
secure  as  students  before  entering  upon  their  professional  work. 

The  effort  of  i)ublic  institutions  to  spread  their  influence  through 
the  organization  of  extension  work  is  exhibited  in  many  of  the 
higher  institutions,  especially  in  the  state  universities  in  the  Middle 
West.  There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the  normal  school  should 
not  serve  its  territory  in  the  same  way,  and  the  discovery  of  this 
method  of  enlarging  the  range  of  influence  of  the  normal  school  is 
an  important  addition  to  normal-school  organization. 

The  National  Association  of  Audubon  Societies  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  expend  in 
distributing  literature  and  pictures  which  shall  pro- 
s' d  St  d  Jnote  the  study  of  birds  in  the  public  schools.  The 
association  is  prepared  to  send  the  magazine  Bird 
Lore,  the  usual  cost  of  which  is  one  dollar,  to  any  teacher  who  will 
make  application  and  show  that  she  is  able  to  make  use  of  this 
publication  for  work  in  the  school.  Other  material,  such  as  pic- 
tures to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  school,  will  also 
be  supplied  on  application. 

Anyone  desiring  further  information  about  this  offer  is  recom- 
mended to  write  to  Mr.  T.  Gilbert  Pearson,  secretary  of  the  asso- 
ciation, at  1974  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  sends  the  following  news  item:  "The 
state  of  IMinnesota  has  engaged  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  a  health 

expert,  to  travel  about  the  state  and  demonstrate  to 
H    ith  ^^^  citizens  that  rational  conservation  of  the  mental 

and  physical  health  of  children  is  possible  and  prac- 
ticable with  the  means  already  at  hand.  Three  plans  are  proposed: 
(i)  organization  with  a  medical  officer  and  a  nurse  or  nurses; 
(2)  organization  with  a  school  nurse  or  nurses  only;  (3)  organiza- 
tion by  the  employment  of  a  simple  non-medical  health-survey  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  only.     To  make  it  possible  for  every  com- 
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munity,  however  small,  to  possess  the  necessary  technical  knowl- 
edge, the  State  Board  of  Health  will  maintain  at  the  state  capital 
a  "clearing-house  of  information  concerning  child  hygiene,  medical 
supervision,  the  teaching  of  school  hygiene,  and  the  like." 

This  action  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  a  clear 
indication  that  the  public  is  coming  to  recognize  that  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  is  more  economical  than  the  cure  of  disease.  The 
whole  matter  of  public  health  is  a  matter  of  education  and  public 
organization . 

A  conference  was  held  in  New  York  City  on  October  23  to  26, 
dealing  with  the  general  problem  of  vocational  guidance.  There 
was  an  exhibit  of  material  on  vocational  guidance  in 
Guidance  ^^^  New  York  Public  Library,  and  addresses  were 

made  by  numerous  workers  who  are  interested  in 
developing  a  better  system  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  vocational  guidance  are  sufficiently 
familiar,  so  that  we  need  not  at  this  time  report  that  phase  of  the 
discussion.  A  suggestion  which  ought  to  stimulate  study  was 
made  by  one  of  the  speakers  who  pointed  out  that  no  teacher  in 
New  York  City,  or  anywhere  else,  has  the  right  to  attempt  to 
guide  a  child  in  the  choice  of  his  life-work,  since  there  is  no  ade- 
quate knowledge  of  the  relation  between  certain  specialized  forms 
of  capacity,  and  the  demands  for  certain  trades.  This  fact  that 
we  do  not  know  now  how  to  direct  children  should  be  the  strongest 
possible  stimulus  toward  investigation  of  this  problem.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  discover,  in  the  first  place,  by  an  examination  of 
the  various  trades,  what  qualities  are  needed,  and  in  the  second 
place  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  discover  which  children  in  the  school 
have  those  qualities  that  will  best  prepare  them  for  special  lines  of 
work.  This  kind  of  an  investigation  offers  an  inviting  field  to  the 
scientifically  trained  student  of  education  who  is  also  engaged  in 
giving  instruction  in  the  schools.  This  is  one  of  the  problems 
which  is  not  a  problem  of  subject-matter  at  all,  but  must  be  recog- 
nized by  teachers  as  a  legitimate  field  for  the  exercise  of  the  best 
possible  scientific  training. 
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Professor  John  R.  Commons,  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Indus- 
trial Commission,  proposes  that  the  school-houses  shall  be  used  as 
Emolo  ment  vocational  bureaus;  that  boys  and  girls  on  the  one 
Bureaus  in  hand,  and  adults  on  the  other,  shall  find  here  an 
Schools  opportunity  to  register  for  employment.     Giving  Mr. 

Commons'  own  statement  of  the  case,  it  may  be  said:  ''There  is 
need  of  an  organized  market  for  labor.  If  each  public  school- 
house  had  a  director  of  its  social-center  service,  he  would  be  sup- 
plied with  blanks  from  the  main  employment  office.  A  workman, 
by  going  to  the  school  nearest  his  house  of  residence,  could  imme- 
diatelv  be  connected  with  the  w'hole  organized  labor  market  of  the 
state." 

This  suggestion  for  the  extension  of  social-center  work  and  the 
development  of  the  vocational-guidance  work  through  the  school, 
is  justified  by  the  experience  of  teachers  who  know  that  without 
formal  organization  of  the  movement  schools  now  serve  as  centers 
where  employers  often  find  those  who  fill  the  places  which  they 
have  vacant. 

Two  news  items  call  attention  to  the  probable  importance  in 
the  future  of  moving  pictures  in  the  city  schools.  The  Brooklyn 
Teachers'  Association  held  an  exhibit  to  test  the  suc- 
oving  ^^^^  ^j  moving  pictures,  and  many  of  the  members  of 

the  association  came  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
pictures  could  be  used  with  very  great  advantage  in  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  school.  Much  science  material  and  much  geographical 
material  certainly  can  be  presented  in  this  way  better  than  in  any 
other  way.  The  Bureau  of  Education  also  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  moving  pictures  in  education  has  had  a  real 
impetus  in  German  official  circles.  The  Prussian  minister  of  edu- 
cation is  considering  the  feasibility  of  employing  moving  pictures 
in  certain  courses  in  higher  educational  institutions,  and  a  number 
of  film  manufacturers  are  being  given  an  opportunity  to  show  the 
authorities  what  films  they  have  that  can  be  adapted  to  educational 
purposes. 

The  use  of  the  moving  picture  in  schools  has  become  common 
in  the  schools  of  Gary,  and  has  frequently  been  commented  upon 
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as  an  important  part  of  the  work  in  those  schools.  One  of  the 
principals  in  a  school  in  Paterson,  N.J.,  gives  an  account  of  com- 
petition in  kind  which  he  felt  called  upon  to  carry  on  against  the 
moving-picture  show  which  estabhshed  itself  immediately  across 
the  street  from  the  school  building. 

All  these  cases  go  to  show  the  importance  not  only  of  acquiring 
new  methods  of  presenting  interesting  material  to  children  in  the 
schools,  but  also  the  importance  of  preparing  children  to  appre- 
ciate proper  kinds  of  recreation  material. 

The  issue  of  whether  or  not  free  textbooks  shall  be  supplied  to 
the  children  of  the  Indiana  schools  was  one  of  the  important  matters 
discussed  in  the  recent  campaign.  Senator  Beveridge 
Textbooks  advocated  the  giving  of  free  textbooks  to  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools  of  Indiana.  It  was  replied 
that  this  would  increase  the  tax  levy  upon  the  state  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  would  jeopardize  the  school  work.  It  was  replied 
again  in  answer  to  this  objection  that  the  distribution  of  expense 
for  the  conduct  of  public  schools  is  a  legitimate  charge  upon  all  the 
people  in  the  state,  whether  or  not  they  send  children  to  the  schools, 
and  that  the  cost  of  textbooks  is  a  part  of  this  necessary  public 
expense. 

In  the  state  of  California  the  matter  was  a  subject  of  vigorous 
discussion  in  terms  of  a  constitutional  amendment  which  was  pro- 
posed in  that  state.  It  was  argued  there  that  the  chief  objection 
to  the  use  of  public  textbooks  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  disease 
is  spread  by  passing  books  around  from  family  to  family.  It  was 
also  argued  that  better  textbooks  can  be  made  by  independent 
book  companies  in  competition  with  each  other  than  can  be  manu- 
factured by  the  state  department. 

In  the  city  of  Cleveland  the  same  general  question  has  come  up 
in  a  somewhat  different  form.  The  discussion  in  Cleveland,  how- 
ever, was  not  carried  on  so  much  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the 
case  for  and  against  free  textbooks,  as  in  terms  of  a  very  heated 
political  discussion  which  has  followed  the  reorganization  of  the 
school  system.  In  that  controversy  one  of  the  labor  unions  took 
a  hand  because  of  its  interest  in  the  methods  of  manufacturing 
textbooks. 
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These  various  indications  show  the  keen  interest  of  the  public 
in  the  matter  of  textbooks,  and  raise  several  questions  which  sooner 
or  later  will  have  to  be  met  in  all  of  the  different  states.  The  dis- 
advantages of  public  textbooks,  and  the  advantages,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  supplying  everybody  with  textbooks  free  of  cost  to  the 
individual  family,  certainly  must  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the 
problem  of  public  education. 

The  Training  School  for  Public  Service  has  prepared  a  report  on 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  the  rural  schools  of  Wisconsin.  This 
Rural  report  opens  with  a  brief  general  statement  of  the 

Schools  of  factors  which  make  for  progress  in  rural  schools.  Fol- 
Wisconsin  lowing  upon  this  statement  is  a  careful  analysis  of  a 
number  of  cases  of  school  expenditures  throughout  the  various 
districts  of  the  state.  These  studies  of  the  actual  practices  of  the 
small  rural  school  boards  indicate  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
petty  graft  and  irregularity  in  the  work  of  these  school  boards. 
Accounts  are  evidently  kept  very  loosely  in  many  districts,  and 
charges  are  made  which  do  not  seem  to  be  justified  when  one 
studies  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools. 

Later  in  the  report  matters  of  instruction  and  supervision  are 
taken  up  in  detail.  Facts  are  brought  out  which  are  of  importance 
not  only  to  Wisconsin,  but  to  students  of  rural  education  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  For  example,  it  is  shown  that  out  of  128 
teachers  visited  and  reported  on,  56  had  taught  in  their  present 
schools  less  than  one  year,  39  had  taught  one  year,  20  had  taught 
two  years,  9  had  taught  3  years,  and  only  4  had  taught  for  four 
years  or  more.  This  shows  that  the  rural  school  certainly  has  in 
the  districts  canvassed  no  continuity  of  purpose  or  control. 

The  number  of  visits  of  supervision  made  at  the  different  schools 
is  also  a  matter  of  interest.  Out  of  131  schools  17  were  not  visited 
during  the  year  by  either  state  inspector  or  county  superintendent; 
66  were  visited  once  by  the  county  superintendent,  30  were  visited 
twice  by  the  county  superintendent,  8  were  visited  by  the  state 
school  inspector,  and  18  were  unable  to  supply  information  with 
regard  to  supervision. 
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The  following  plans  are  the  outgrowth  of  students'  work  in 
methods  in  the  University  of  Cincinnati.  They  are  prepared  for 
the  students'  own  use  in  their  teaching  and  seem  to  be  of  sufficient 
merit  to  warrant  a  somewhat  wide  circulation.  Two  ideas  are 
emphasized — the  richness  of  subject-matter  and  the  organization 
of  this  material  into  good  thought  problems. 

RECLAIMING  THE  SWAMP  LAND  IN  MINNESOTA^ 

Je ANNETTE    C.    StONE 

(To  be  taken  up  after  the  study  of  irrigation  and  in  contrast  to  it,  in  con- 
sidering agriculture  in  the  United  States.) 

Precede  study  with  such  arithmetic  problems  in  percentage  as  the  following: 
In  Tarr  and  McMurry's  NewGeography  (second  book),  turn  to  the  tables 
on  population  (p.  425). 

1.  Find  the  percentage  of  increase  in  the  population  of  Minnesota  during 
the  last  10  years  (16  per  cent). 

2.  In  the  State  of  Wisconsin  in  the  last  10  years  (125  per  cent). 

3.  In  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  last  10  years  (13I  per  cent). 

Let  us  compare  the  percentages  of  the  increase  in  population  in  these  states. 
What  do  the  figures  show  us  ? 

Alls.     People  are  going  to  Minnesota. 

Show  Swamp  Map  of  state. 

Let  us  look  at  this  map  of  the  state  of  Minnesota. 

What  do  you  learn  about  the  condition  of  the  land  there?  (Swamp 
land.) 

How  much  of  the  state  is  covered  with  the  swamps  ?  . 

Ans.     Over  two-thirds. 

If  you  were  going  to  farm,  then,  would  you  go  to  Minnesota  ?     Why  not  ? 

But  let  us  turn  to  the  map  on  p.  183. 

What  do  you  learn  from  this  map  ? 

What  do  the  statistics  show  ? 

Ans.    Minnesota  is  the  state  leading  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

Turn  to  page  402. 

I  This  plan  is  accompanied  by  an  interesting  collection  of  pictures  and  newspaper 
items  which  unfortunately  cannot  be  adequately  reproduced — Ed. 
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What  part  of  the  supply  of  wheal  raised  in  the  United  States  comes  from 
Minnesota  ? 

Ans.    Over  i/io. 

Why  do  you  suppose  then  that  so  many  jieople  have  gone  to  Minnesota? 

Ans.     To  take  up  wheat-raising. 

Aim.  Let  us  find  out,  then,  what  conditions  exist  in  Minnesota,  which  have 
made  it  the  greatest  wheat-producing  state  in  our  country. 

Name  the  requirements  necessary  for  the  raising  of  wheat. 

Ans.     Temperature;  Rainfall;  Soil. 

Take  up  each  topic  in  turn. 

Temperature. — The  average  temperature  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  42°. 

Explain  what  an  "average  temperature"  is,  telling  that  sometimes  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota  the  temperature  goes  26°  below  zero  in  the  winter  and  98° 
above  in  summer. 

Do  the  same  for  the  state  of  Ohio  (ave.  52°).    How  much  difference  ? 

Of  course  this  difference  in  temperature  will  make  some  difference  in  the 
kind  of  products  raised,  but  it  certainly  will  not  prevent  the  carrying  on  of 
agriculture.  We  know  this  fact  to  be  true  from  the  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  wheat  raised. 

Rainfall. — Turn  to  p.  214.  Find  the  average  rainfall  for  the  state  of 
Minnesota.  (20-30  in.)  For  the  state  of  Ohio  (30-40  in.).  Compare.  Do 
we  have  sufficient  rainfall  in  this  state  for  farming  ? 

Ans.     More  than  enough. 

Do  you  think,  then,  that  the  rainfall  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  will  be 
sufficient  ? 

We  have  now  determined  that  the  temperature  is  mild  enough  for  carrying 
on  agriculture  and  that  the  rainfall  is  sufficient. 

Soil. — ^Let  us  find  out  if  Minnesota  has  any  advantage  over  other  parts 
of  the  country  in  respect  to  the  conditions  of  the  soil. 

Turn  to  the  map  on  p.  8.  Read  Sees.  3  and  4,  "Extent  of  the  Great  Glacier 
and  Changes  That  the  Glacier  Made."  Also  p.  10,  (3)  "Changes  Made  upon 
Our  Farming."     Read  to  find  out: 

W' hat  some  of  the  effects  of  the  work  of  the  Great  Glacier  were  on  the  state 
of  ^Minnesota  ? 

How  would  this  benefit  the  composition  of  the  mold  ? 

After  the  formation  of  the  lakes  and  swamps  how  could  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  be  increased  ? 

^4  ns.     By  decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter. 

Knowing  then,  that  the  temperature  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  is  not  too 
severe  for  carrying  on  agriculture,  that  the  rainfall  is  sufficient,  that  the  soil 
is  fertile,  what  would  be  the  difficulty  in  farming  ? 

Ans.     Swamps, 

Show  picture  of  swamps. 

What  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  trying  to  farm  swamp  land  ? 
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GETTING   RID    OF   THE    SWAMPS 

The  whole  question,  then,  of  carrying  on  agriculture  in  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota hinged  on  the  project  of  getting  rid  of  the  swamps. 

Do  you  know  of  any  country  in  Europe  that  has  had  a  similar  problem  to 
meet  ? 

Ans.     Holland. 

Turn  to  the  top  of  p.  278. 

How  did  the  Hollanders  meet  this  problem  ? 

Ans.     Dikes  and  drainage  ditches. 

What  advantage  has  the  position  of  the  state  of  Minnesota  over  that  of 
Holland  ? 

Ans.     No  surrounding  ocean,  therefore  no  need  of  dikes. 

MEANS    OF   ACCOMPLISHMENT 

//  the  stale  of  Minnesota  has  been  made  more  fit  for  carrying  on  agriculture 
how  has  this  condition  been  accomplished  ? 

Ans.     By  building  drainage  ditches. 

Who  would  be  interested  in  the  building  of  these  ditches  ? 

Ans.     Land-owners,  counties  and  state. 

Very  often  large  sections  of  the  land  were  wholly  uninhabited,  as  much 
sometimes  as  a  whole  county.  In  such  a  case  no  one  cared  for  the  land,  for 
it  was  unfit  for  use. 

Would  anyone  be  very  interested  in  improving  it  ? 

As  the  population  of  the  state  increased,  however,  much  of  this  swamp 
land  was  investigated  and  in  1886  one  of  the  judges  of  the  state  by  an  open 
letter,  published  in  the  newspapers,  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
condition  of  the  land  and  the  opportunities  which  it  offered  for  improvement. 

So,  for  an  example,  let  us  take  Marshall  and  Beltrami  counties,  shown 
here  on  the  map,  and  find  out  how  the  building  of  ditches  progressed  there. 
In  other  counties  much  the  same  thing  happened. 

The  richness  of  this  land  and  the  fact  that  it  was  capable  of  being  easily 
well  drained  was  first  noticed  by  a  civil  engineer  or  a  surveyor,  W.  R.  Hoag, 
in  company  with  an  attorney,  William  J.  Brown,  on  a  trip  through  that  terri- 
tory in  1900. 

What  might  a  civil  engineer  and  a  lawyer  do  toward  furthering  the  build- 
ing of  ditches  in  these  counties  ? 

Suppose  the  people  became  interested,  could  they  and  would  they  under- 
take this  plan  alone  ?     Why  not  ? 

Ans.     Cost. 

But  in  the  state  of  Minnesota,  as  soon  as  the  importance  of  draining  the 
land  was  realized,  money  was  set  aside  for  this  purpose  by  the  state. 

Why  would  the  legislators  think  it  an  important  thing  to  improve  the 
land  ? 

Ans.     Get  people  to  come  there. 
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How  could  the  lawyer  hc\p  the  people  in  these  counties  under  these 
conditions  ? 

.1  us.  Advising  them  in  securing  the  improvement,  drawing  up  petitions,  etc. 

This  was  what  happened  in  these  counties.  The  people  drew  up  a  petition, 
with  Mr.  Brown's  help.  This  petition  was  presented  to  the  legislature  and 
the  money  finally  granted  for  the  building  of  certain  ditches,  which  Mr.  Hoag, 
the  civil  engineer,  had  planned.  The  United  States  government  has  also 
recently  made  such  appropriations. 

BUILDIXG    OF   THE    DITCHES 

What  are  some  of  the  things  you  would  like  to  know  about  the  building  of 
these  ditches  ? 

^•1«^.  Width,  length,  depth,  shape.  Process  of  building,  etc.,  what 
becomes  of  the  water  drained  olT,  cost. 

PROCESS   OF   BUILDING 

From  what  you  already  know  about  the  condition  of  swamp  lands,  that 
is,  the  fact  that  they  contain  stagnant  pools  of  water,  rank  with  vegetation 
etc.,  what  do  you  think  would  be  some  of  the  dangers  of  such  an  undertaking 
to  the  workmen? 

Ans.     Sinking  in  the  mud.     Mosquitoes. 

It  certainly  would  be  difficult  for  surveyors  to  get  around  without  sinking 
in  the  mud,  for  their  work  takes  them  everywhere.  Can  you  think  of  a  way 
by  which  they  might  avoid  sinking  in  the  mud  ? 

Ans.     Use  of  stilts. 

Their  instruments  are  even  set  on  stilts. 

Why  wouldn't  you  expect  to  find  mosquitoes  in  Minnesota  ? 

Ans.    Too  cold. 

But  strange  to  say  in  spite  of  the  cold,  the  mosquito  pest  is  perhaps  the 
most  disagreeable  thing  about  the  w'hole  state.  The  mosquitoes  are  hatched 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  in  large  numbers.  So  great  that  the  people 
cannot  even  sit  out  on  their  porches  unless  they  are  screened.  Fortunately 
the  pest  lasts  only  about  a  month. 

What  advantage  could  the  workmen  take  of  this  ? 

Ans.     W^ork  where  there  are  none. 

From  this  standpoint,  what  will  be  one  of  the  results  derived  from  draining 
the  land  ? 

Ans.     Fewer  mosquitoes. 

Before  actually  building  the  ditch,  what  would  the  workmen  have  to  know  ? 

Ans.     WTiere  to  build  it. 

The  civil  engineers  or  the  surveyors  determine  this  part  of  the  w^ork. 

Draw  diagram  on  board  (p.  175). 

From  this  diagram,  if  you  were  the  engineer,  where  w^ould  you  plan  to  run 
the  ditches  ?    Why  ? 

Ans.     Outlet  to  carry  away  water  drained. 
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But  suppose  the  river  isn't  wide  and  deep  enough  to  carry  away  all  the 
water  drained  off.     What  would  happen  ? 

Ans.     Water  would  spread  over  the  land. 

That  is  exactly  what  did  happen. 

How  could  this  condition  be  remedied  ? 

Ans.     Deepen  the  river  channel. 

And  that  is  exactly  what  they  did  do.  They  deepened  Thief  River  by 
means  of  dredges. 

How  many  have  seen  the  dredge-boats  along  the  Ohio  River  ?  You  know 
then  how  they  would  go  about  this  part  of  the  work. 

Now  we  are  ready  to  find  out  how  they  were  going  actually  to  dig  the 
ditches  throughout  the  counties.  You  have  all  seen  men  digging  ditches  in 
the  city  in  laying  pipes,  repairing  sewers,  etc. 


How  do  they  do  it  ?  Why  wouldn't  this  be  a  good  way  to  dig  ditches  in 
Minnesota  ? 

Ans.     Too  slow.     Laborers  hard  to  get.     Cost. 

Has  anyone  ever  seen  ditches  dug  in  any  other  way  ? 

Ans.     By  machines. 

Show  pictures.  What  advantages  would  this  way  of  digging  ditches  have 
over  the  other? 

Some  of  these  machines  are  made  so  that  horses  or  oxen  can  be  used  to 
draw  them.  Others  are  propelled  by  steam  engines.  These  are  called  "trac- 
tion engines." 

Where  do  you  suppose  people  would  get  these  machines  out  in  the  swamp 
country  ? 

Ans.     Ship  them  in. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  to  know  that  some  of  the  best  machines  shipped 
there  are  made  in  our  own  state,  at  Findlay,  Ohio. 

When  this  ditch-digger  is  in  operation,  as  you  see  in  the  picture,  it  heaps 
up  dirt  along  the  side.     Can  you  think  of  any  use  that  might  be  made  of  this  ? 

Ans.  Since  the  side  of  the  ditch  is  thus  made  higher  than  the  land  around 
it,  it  would  serve  as  a  splendid  road  in  that  country. 
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What  would  he  the  advantage  of  a  road  buiU  in  this  manner? 
Let's  lind  out,  now,  just  what  buiUUng  these  ditches  would  mean. 

ARITHMETIC   PROBLEM 

The  contract  that  was  let  out  to  ]\Ir.  Hoag  called  for  the  building  of  498 
miles  of  ditches  and  the  building  of  the  same  number  of  miles  of  highway 
within  2  years. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  have  to  consider  is  the  length  of  time  the  men 
can  work  in  a  year.     Why  ? 

1.  Suppose  the  contractor  found  that  the  work  could  be  carried  on  during 
six  months  of  the  year,  working  8  hours  per  day.  How  much  of  the  ditch  and 
the  road  must  be  complete  per  day  in  order  to  finish  the  contract  in  the  given 
time  ? 

Ans.     il  mile. 

2.  The  ditch  is  20  ft.  wide  and  9  ft  deep.-  How  much  dirt  would  have  to 
be  removed  per  day  ?  per  hour  ?  per  min.  ? 

Ans.     1,330,560  cu.  ft.,  163,820  cu.  ft.,  274  cu.  ft. 

3.  If  one  ditching  machine  will  remove  18  cu.  ft.  per  min.,  how  many 
machines  will  this  contractor  be  required  to  buy  to  complete  the  contract 
within  2  years? 

4.  If  it  takes  3  men  to  handle  one  machine  and  they  receive  on  an  average 
$2 .  00  per  day,  what  will  be  the  cost  of  labor  to  complete  the  work  ? 

Ans.     $27,648. 

5.  If  it  costs  $2 .  50  per  acre  to  drain  land,  and  $20  per  acre  to  irrigate  land, 
find  the  difference  in  cost  in  improving  480  acres  of  land. 

From  what  you  already  know  about  irrigation  give  reasons  for  its  being 
so  much  more  expensive. 

Besides  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  ease  of  draining  the  land, 
etc.,  there  is  another  reason  for  so  many  people  coming  especially  to  this  part 
of  the  country. 

At  one  time  much  of  this  land  was  set  aside  as  an  Indian  Reservation. 
Does  anyone  know  what  has  become  of  the  Indians  ? 

Since  there  are  very  few  Indians  left,  they  no  longer  need  this  land. 

What  would  be  the  best  thing  for  the  government  to  do  with  such  lands  ? 

The  government  has  opened  this  land  up  as  homestead  land,  and  as  we 
have  already  found  out,  is  even  assisting  in  building  the  ditches. 

Can  you  see  how  this  will  in  any  way  affect  the  settlement  of  Canada  ? 

Ans.     Turn  the  tide  of  immigration. 

On  the  whole,  how  will  the  improvement  of  this  land  benefit  the  United 
States  ? 

WTiat  effect  has  the  building  of  the  drainage  system  had  on  the  state  of 
Minnesota  ? 

Ans.     Made  it  the  greatest  wheat-producing  state  in  the  Union. 
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A  LESSON  PLAN  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  ALASKA 
Elmore  C.  W  alther 

Aim:  In  what  ways  is  Alaska  a  profitable  possession  of  the  United  States  ? 

What  interested  the  Russians  in  Alaska  ? 

Why  should  the  fur  industry  interest  the  Russians  more  than  the  Ameri- 
cans? 

What  must  the  Russians  do  in  order  to  prevent  the  Canadians  from  taking 
furs  on  Russian  territory  ? 

Would  this  be  worth  while  ? 

At  w^hat  other  disadvantages  would  Russia  be  in  protecting  this  great  strip 
of  territory  ? 

What  other  countries,  besides  Russia,  would  make  inroads  on  the  fur 
resources  of  Alaska  ? 

What  effect  would  this  have  on  the  present  industry  ?  in  the  future  ? 

What  must  the  United  States  do  in  order  to  protect  this  industry  ? 

Suggest  some  plan  to  accomplish  this.  Read  text,  p.  150  (Sealing)'; 
readi?.C.G.,  §218. 

Would  this  industry  alone  pay  the  United  States  to  keep  this  vast  territory  ? 

What,  then,  must  we  do  in  order  to  make  Alaska  worth  while  ?  (Develop 
the  resources.) 

FISHING 

Why  would  this  industry  be  the  easiest  to  develop  ? 

What  physical  conditions  would  make  the  fish  of  Alaska  desirable  ? 

Why  would  they  be  easy  to  catch  ? 

Where  would  they  be  more  abundant,  in  the  open  sea,  or  near  the  shore  ? 
(Reasons.) 

Make  an  outline  map  of  Alaska.  Show  the  extent  of  the  loo-fathom  and 
200-fathom  depths.  Locate  the  places  where  the  different  fish  abound.  Use 
R.C.G.,  p.  211;    text,  p.  188. 

During  what  season  are  salmon  most  easily  caught  ?  How  and  where  ? 
(Teacher  add  information.) 

What  reasons  can  you  give  for  locating  the  fish  canneries  in  Alaska  ? 

Where  in  Alaska,  would  you  locate  them  so  as  to  be  easily  operated  in  the 
spring?  Draw  conclusion  after  studying  (a)  Isothermal  charts,  text,  pp.  225 
and  226;    (b)  Ocean  current  charts,  text,  p.  220. 

COAL   AND    LUMBER 

What  would  we  need  in  order  to  establish  a  fish  cannery  in  Alaska?  (i) 
Machinery;    (2)  Fishing  Craft;   (3)  Fuel. 

What  material  would  be  most  easily  accessible  for  fuel  ? 

'x\bbreviations:  Text  used:  Tarr  and  McMurry,  Second  Book;  R.C.G.  =  Robin- 
son s  Commercial  Geography.  Material  for  Reports  can  be  obtained  from  recent 
articles  on  Alaska  in:   The  Review  of  Reviews,  The  Outlook,  The  Technical  World. 
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Would  it  be  wise  to  continue  to  use  timber  for  fuel  ? 

To  what  extent  could  Alaska  furnish  her  home  industries  with  fuel  ? 
(Report:   "The  Coal  Resources  of  Alaska"). 

AGRICULTURAL   POSSIBILITIES 

Where  would  most  of  the  fish  canned  in  Alaska  be  sold? 

Look  up  the  population  of  Alaska  and  compare  with  U.S.;  Ohio;  Hamilton 
Co.;   Cincinnati;   text.  p.  424;   p.  30,  Appendix. 

Would  any  be  sold  in  Alaska  ?     (Reasons.) 

Do  you  think  that  Alaska  will  be  a  future  for  the  fishing  industry  ? 

Upon  what  food  do  you  think  the  Alaskans  will  live,  besides  fish  ?  (text, 
p.  152). 

Where  could  vegetables  be  raised  in  Alaska  ?  Determine  from  rainfall 
map,  p.  213  (text);  isothermal  charts;  pp.  225  and  226  (^text). 

To  whom  would  you  sell  this  garden  truck  ? 

What  other  crops  could  you  raise  ? 

MINERAL   RESOURCES 

What  industry  would  the  remainder  of  the  people  be  engaged  in  ?  (text, 

P-  151)- 

What  has  been  responsible  for  the  rapid  development  of  that  country? 
(Report:  "Gold  Mining  in  Alaska,"  the  "Copper  Resources  of  Alaska,"  the 
"Tin  Resources  of  Alaska"). 

W^ould  it  be  advisable  to  invest  much  money  in  farm  lands  in  Alaska  as 
yet  ?     (Read  last  ^  of  text,  p.  152.) 

What  kinds  of  people  would  you  expect  to  find  in  Alaska  ?  (Races  of 
Mankind  chart;   text.  Fig.  329). 

Which  of  the  races  is  most  responsible  for  the  development  of  that 
country  ? 

Of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  Uncle  Sam  to  educate  these  people  ? 
(Report:   The  Awakening  of  Alaska). 

Summary:  In  what  way  has  Secretary  W.  H.  Seward  shown  himself  to 
be  a  far-sighted  statesman  when  he  said:  "The  Pacific  Ocean,  its  shores,  its 
islands,  and  the  vast  region  beyond  will  become  the  chief  theater  of  events  in 
the  world's  great  hereafter"  ? 

Test:  Write  an  account  suitable  for  a  railroad  folder,  making  Alaska  as 
attractive  as  possible  for:  (a)  The  tourist,  {b)  The  farmer,  (c)  The  stock-raiser, 
(d)  The  prospector,  (e)  The  miner  and  promoter,  (/)  The  hunter. 

Indicate  (or  cut  out  and  paste  in  your  account)  the  pictures  that  you  would 
use  to  illustrate  this  folder. 

For  what  railroad  line  would  you  make  this  folder  ? 
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A  TEST  IN  GEOGRAPHY  AT  CLOSE  OF  STUDY  OF  AFRICA 
Frederick  D.  Cotter 

This  set  of  examination  questions  is  prepared  with  the  idea  that  an 
examniation  should  test  primarily  a  child's  ability  to  use  the  facts  which 
he  has  acquired;  that  in  the  examination  itself  there  should  be  growth 
along  this  line;   and  that  knowledge  should  also  be  increased. 

Children  are  to  be  allowed  to  use  geographies  and  any  other  books  from 
which  they  may  gather  information.  They  are  not  to  communicate  with 
each  other  or  receive  any  help  from  the  teacher. 

A  certain  wealthy  Englishman  named  Cecil  Rhodes  had  become  interested 
in  Africa.  He  had  done  much  to  develop  the  country  and  now  was  in  the 
Southern  Park  in  the  Transvaal.  It  occurred  to  him  that  a  railroad  from 
Cairo  in  the  north  to  Cape  Town  in  the  south  would  do  more  to  help  out  his 
idea  of  developing  Africa,  than  anything  else.  What  arguments  would  he 
use  to  induce  people  to  invest  their  money  in  this  scheme  (use  books).  Sug- 
gest a  good  name  for  this  railroad.  Use  your  maps  and  decide  the  best  route 
for  this  railroad.  Give  four  or  five  good  reasons  for  the  route  you  selected. 
Trace  on  the  blank  map  of  Africa  the  route  you  selected. 

What  difficulties  would  be  met  with  in  this  undertaking  with  regard  to 
labor?  (a)  Where  would  they  get  unskilled  laborers?  Why?  {h)  Where 
would  they  get  the  skilled  workers  (engineers,  superintendent)  ?  What  are 
the  dangers  to  health  of  the  workers  ?     How  would  they  be  overcome  ? 

Where  would  the  material  for  the  construction  of  the  road  probably  be 
obtained  ?  Why  ?  What  would  be  the  cost  per  mile  of  building  this  railroad 
compared  with  the  cost  per  mile  in  the  United  States?  Give  one  or  two 
reasons  for  this.  Where  would  they  obtain  their  rolling  stock?  What  fuel 
would  they  use  ?  Why  ?  Where  would  they  get  it  ?  Would  there  be  more 
passenger  or  freight  trains?  Why?  What  would  be  the  occupations  of  the 
people  who  traveled  on  this  road?  What  would  the  principal  articles  of 
freight  be  {a)  from  the  coast  to  the  interior  of  the  land;  {h)  from  the  interior 
to  the  coast  ? 

Effect  of  this  railroad. 

Name  four  or  five  results  on  the  continent. 

Give  four  or  five  ways  in  which  this  railroad  would  benefit  England.  In 
what  countries  would  there  be  magazine  and  newspaper  articles  about  this 
railroad  ? 

Think  about  whether  this  project  would  have  any  effect  on  the  United 
States. 


APPREXTICKSHIP  UNDER  THE  ENGLISH  GILD 
SYSTEM 


J.  F.  SCOTT 
Madison,  Wisconsin 


If  history  is  to  be  used  effectively  to  shed  light  upon  present 
problems  it  must  be  used  guardedly;  for  iJie  exact  conditions  of  the 
past  are  never  reproduced  in  the  present.  Many  a  problem  of 
bygone  ages  has  reappeared  in  modern  times,  but  with  so  different 
a  setting  tliat  the  solution  attained  in  the  past  may  be  ineffective 
today.  So  in  the  case  of  the  problem  of  industrial  education, 
which  has  become  so  prominent  since  the  disappearance  of  the 
American  frontier,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  propose 
a  revival  of  the  apprenticeship  system  that  times  have  changed 
and  that  apprenticeship,  as  it  existed  in  England  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  nineteenth  century,  would  be  utterly  out  of  place  in 
the  majority  of  occupations  today.  On  the  other  hand  the  system 
was,  in  its  time,  a  success;  for  no  institution  could  have  lasted  as 
long  as  this  did  unless  it  had  met  certain  vital  social  needs.  It 
accomplished  certain  results  for  the  individual  and  for  society 
which  we  expect  the  industrial  training  of  today  to  accomplish. 
A  study  of  certain  of  its  phases  may,  then,  be  of  some  use. 

The  success  of  the  apprenticeship  system  during  the  Middle 
Ages  and  the  period  of  the  Renaissance  was  largely  due  to  two 
factors:  First,  the  close  personal  relationship  and  identity  of 
interest  existing  between  master  and  apprentice ;  and  second,  the 
supervision  of  master  and  apprentice  by  the  craft  gilds.  These 
factors  were  fostered  by  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  but  passed  away  under  the  changed  economy  of 
modern  times.  To  the  loss  of  the  proper  personal  relationship 
and  identity  of  interest  existing  between  master  and  apprentice 
and  to  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  over  this  relationship  is 
partially  due  the  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system. 

As  Sombart  points  out,  one  can  only  understand  the  relation 
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of  the  master  to  his  "  Hilf spersonen "  by  remembering  that  all 
handicrafts  had  their  origin  in  family  life.  Journeymen  and 
apprentices  entered  completely  into  the  family  circle  and  in  the 
common  activity  found  a  bond  of  union.'  The  reciprocal  duties 
of  master  and  apprentice  are  set  forth  in  a  general  way  in  the 
indentures — ^articles  of  agreement  at  the  time  of  binding — -many 
of  which  are  preserved  in  ancient  records.^  These  indentures  show 
that  the  chief  duty  of  the  apprentice  was  to  serve  his  master  faith- 
fully, not  only  in  his  master's  business,  but  in  the  performance  of 
household  tasks  or  other  services;  the  master  was  obliged  to  teach 
the  lad  his  trade,  to  house,  feed,  and  clothe  him.  More  than  this, 
he  was  supposed  to  give  the  youth  such  moral  and  religious  training 
as  a  boy  of  immature  years  would  naturally  require.^  In  a  word 
it  was  the  master's  duty  to  prepare  the  boy  to  be  not  merely  a  good 
craftsman  but  a  good  citizen  as  well.''  Finally  the  closeness  of  the 
personal  relationship  between  the  two  is  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  fact  that  not  rarely  the  apprentice  led  his  master's  daughter 
a  blushing  bride  to  the  altar. ^ 

The  apprenticeship  system,  q.s  it  existed  in  mediaeval  times, 
offered  opportunity  to  the  apprentice  of  learning  all  branches  of 
his  trade.  The  shop  was  small;  master  and  apprentice  often 
worked  side  by  side  at  the  same  bench.  The  master  himself 
worked  at  all  processes  of  his  handicraft,  and  therefore  it  was 
comparatively  easy  for  him  to  teach  all  processes  to  the  lad  at  his 
side.     It  was  comparatively  easy,  too,  for  the  lad  to  follow  all  the 

'  Sombart,  Der  moderne  Kapitalismus,  I,  ii8;  vide  also  Strype's  ed.  of  Stow's 
Survey  of  London,  II,  331. 

=  Bateson,  Leicester,  III,  50;  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, Early  and  Middle  Ages,  pp.  349-50;  Noble,  Ironmongers,  pp.  44-45;  Clode, 
Early  History  of  the  Merchant  Taylors,  I,  344;  Hibbert,  English  Gilds,  pp.  52-53; 
Madox,  Formulare  Anglicaniim,  No.  clxxviii;  Bird,  Law  Selections,  pp.  76  ff ;  Ashley, 
Economic  History  and  Theory,  II,  86,  refers  to  a  number  of  others. 

3  An  ordinance  of  the  Shoemaker's  Gild  of  Carlisle  provides  that  no  master  shall 
allow  his  apprentice  to  play  cards  in  the  master's  house  (Ferguson  and  Nanson,  Gilds 
of  Carlisle,  p.  179).  Some  gilds  required  masters  to  see  that  apprentices  went  to 
church  (Welch,  Pewterers,  I,  223;  Clothworkers'  Ordinances,  pp.  133,  134;  vide  also 
Cunningham,  "  Growth  of  English  Industry,"  etc..  Modern  Times,  Part  II,  629-30). 

■t  "London  'Prentices,"  Colburn  Magazine,  V,  174,  quoted  from  the  Cities'  Advo- 
cate, printed  1629;  Strype's  ed.  of  Stow's  Survey  of  London,  II,  331. 

5  Ibid. 
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workings  of  his  master  and  to  imitate  tliem...  The  number  of 
apprentices  being  small  the  master  could  give  each  one  a  large  part 
of  his  attention.  Furthermore.,  as  there  were  but  few  apprentices^ 
and  journeymen,  there  was  but  little  division  of  labor  and  there- 
fore but  little  of  the  modern  tendency  to  keep  a  boy  employed  on 
one  or  two  processes  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  It  was  to  the 
interest  of  the  master  that  the  apprentice  be  able  to  assist  him  at 
every  process  of  the  craft.  To  the  master,  too,  accrued  the  profits 
of  the  apprentice's  toil  during  the  latter's  term  of  service,*  and 
the  more  skilful  the  boy,  the  greater  the  profits  of  his  employer. 

In  the  same  way  the  apprenticeship  system  favored  the  devel- 
opment of  artistic  ability.  The  long  term  of  service,  usually  seven 
years  in  England,  somewhat  less  on  the  Continent,^  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  the  acquirement  of  that  refinement  of  skill  so  necessary 
to  the  true  artist.  The  careful,  individual  attention  given  by  the 
right  sort  of  master  to  the  apprentice  enabled  the  latter  to  avoid 
superficiaHty,  while  the  master's  own  work  furnished  a  worthy 
example  for  the  lad's  imitative  powers.  Then,  too,  since  whatever 
the  apprentice  earned  went  to  his  master,  the  young  man  was 
forced  to  find  his  rewards,  not  in  immediate  pecuniary  gain,  which 
might  tempt  him  to  quick,  superficial  work,  but  in  his  master's 
praise  and  in  the  joy  of  artistic  creation.  Finally  the  fact  that 
he  was  one  day  to  be  a  master  himself  would  naturally  lead  the 
apprentice  to  a  desire  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  processes  of  his 
craft  and  to  a  dexterity  of  hand  and  artistic  skill  in  construction. 
In  general,  then,  the  interests  of  master  and  apprentice  in  the 

'  From  the  fifteenth  century  onward,  however,  the  EngHsh  gilds  had  frequently 
to  forbid  masters  to  take  more  than  two,  three,  or  four  apprentices.  This  prohibition 
the  wealthier  masters  resented  and  came  more  and  more  to  disregard.  Harris,  Coventry 
Leet  Book,  I,  92;  Smith,  T.,  English  Gilds,  pp.  315,  316;  Wadmore,  Skinners,  p.  26; 
Young,  Barber-Surgeons,  p.  64;  Lambert,  J.  M.,  Two  Thousand  Years  of  Gild 
Life,  p.  206;  Welch,  Pewterers,  I,  iii;  ibid.,  pp.  185,  237-38;  Smith,  Adam,  Wealth 
of  Nations  (Cannan  ed.)  I,  121,  etc. 

^  "Whatever  the  Apprentice  gets  of  his  own  labour,  or  of  his  Master's  Occupation 
or  Stock,  he  getteth  to  him  whose  apprentice  he  is." — Strype's  ed.  of  Stow's  Survey 
of  London,  II,  434. 

3  Brentano,  History  of  Gilds,  p.  cxxix.  While  the  period  of  apprenticeship  was 
shorter  on  the  Continent  than  in  England,  the  period  of  journeyman  service  was 
longer.     This  period  of  journeymanship  fostered  the  development  of  artistic  skill. 
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days  of  handicraft  were  identical.  Apart  from  the  matter  of  per- 
sonal attachment  between  the  two,  it  was  to  the  economic  interest 
of  each  that  the  apprentice  should  become  a  skilled,  artistic  master- 
craftsman. 

The  results  of  the  apprenticeship  system  are  to  be  found  in  the 
artistic  handicraft  work  of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  the  Renais- 
sance. While  it  may  be  true,  as  Sombart  says,  that  the  finest 
productions  are  the  work  of  artists  who  chose  to  express  themselves 
through  the  crafts,  rather  than  the  work  of  skilled  artisans,^  yet 
there  are  proofs  that  there  were  many  artisans  of  high  artistic 
ability.  Sombart  shows  that  it  is  unsafe  to  judge  the  craftsman- 
ship of  the  Renaissance  by  the  treasures  of  our  "Arts  and  Crafts" 
museums,  treasures  which  possess  unusual  artistic  merit  and  which 
he  holds  to  be  the  work  of  artists.  On  the  other  hand  there  are 
certain  relics  in  these  museums  which  are  preserved,  not  for  their 
artistic  value,  but  for  their  historic  or  antiquarian  worth,  as  inter- 
esting witnesses  to  a  bygone  age.  A  suit  of  armor,  for  example, 
would  find  a  niche  in  the  museum  whether  it  possessed  artistic 
merit  or  not.  Yet  if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  lack  of 
machinery  in  mediaeval  times  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  the 
average  suit  of  armor  is  a  work  of  art.  And  it  is  the  work  of  an 
armorer — an  artisan — not  an  artist  who  chose  to  express  himself 
through  the  medium  of  armor-manufacture. 

As  further  proof  of  the  artistic  instinct  and  power  of  the  medi- 
aeval craftsman  take  some  of  the  exquisite  details  in  the  cathedrals. 
The  carvings  on  the  pews  or  the  walls,  the  wonderful  ironwork  and 
other  details  indicate  the  skilled  hand  and  aesthetic  feeUng  of  the 
craftsman.  So  numerous  are  these  details  that  it  is  impossible  to 
think  of  them  as  the  work  of  artists  rather  than  of  artisans.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  obscene  carvings  so  often  tucked  away  in 
odd  corners  or  cornices — carvings  so  incongruous  with  the  majestic 
spiritual  ideal  dominating  the  great  structure — were  planned  by 

'  "Die  Renaissancezeit  hat  ein  so  herrliches  Kunstgewerbe  nicht  deshalb  beses- 
sen,  weil  die  Handwerker  Kiinstler,  sondern  weil  die  Kiinstler  Handwerker  waren, 
richtiger."  Der  moderne  Kapitalismus,  I,  85.  Sombart's  estimate  of  the  artistic 
ability  of  the  average  craftsman  is,  I  think,  too  low.  Vide  his  discussion  of  this  in 
I,  85,  and  compare  with  the  evidence  presented  above. 
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the  architect;  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  the  expression  of  the 
coarse  but  artistic  sense  of  humor  of  some  long-forgotten  artisan. 

Jacquemart  tells  us  that  the  artisans  known  as  joiners  devel- 
oped the  handicraft  of  making  and  decorating  furniture  in  a  won- 
derful manner.  They  approached  the  sculptors  in  artistic  power.^ 
It  is  not  necessary  to  multiply  examples.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  show  that  dexterity  of  hand  and  power  of  artistic  expression 
were  widespread  in  the  days  when  the  apprenticeship  system 
flourished. 

The  efficiency  of  the  apprenticeship!  system  was  guarded  by 
gild  supervision.  It  may  be  objected  that  I  have  praised  the 
mediaeval  apprenticeship  system  too  highly,  that  I  have  repre- 
sented an  ideal  condition  of  affairs.  It  may  be  pointed  out  that 
masters  sometimes  ill  treated  their  apprentices,  neglected  them, 
and  failed  to  instruct  them  properly,  and  that  apprentices  were 
sometimes  idle,  thievish,  and  faithless.  All  this  is  true,  even  of  the 
mediaeval  system,  though  most  of  the  examples  of  such  bad  con- 
duct come  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries.  In 
mediaeval  times  the  danger  of  such  bad  consequences  was  lessened 
by  the  fact  that  both  master  and  apprentice  were  responsible  to 
the  gild.  The  gilds  passed  many  ordinances  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  master  and  apprentice,^  and  these  ordinances  were  enforced 
in  the  gild  courts.^     Such  supervision  over  conduct  was  far  more 

'  History  of  Furniture,  p.  22. 

^  Vide  in  this  connection  Welch,  Pewterers,  I,  4;  Riley,  Memorials  of  London  Life, 
pp.  243,  247;  Herbert,  London  Livery  Companies,  I,  13;  Harris,  Coventry  Leel  Book, 
Part  III,  671;  Young,  Barber-Surgeons,  p.  181,  etc. 

j  "The  authority  of  the  craft,  even  after  it  had  altogether  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  its  wealthier  members,  continued  to  be  used  for  the  protection  alike  of  apprentices 
and  of  journeymen  against  the  violence  of  their  employers." — Ashley,  Economic 
History  and  Theory,  II,  106. 

The  following  case  arose  in  the  court  of  the  Pewterers'  Company  of  London  in 
1559.  "At  the  same  Courte  John  Smythe  Sometime  apprentice  with  Geffery  Mathewe 
was  commytted  to  warde  by  the  Mr  [master  of  the  company]  wardens  and  assystance 
for  that  he  had  promysed  to  serv^e  a  certayne  tjone  with  John  Cutler  as  maye  apeare 
the  last  yeare  and  after  his  promys  within  ii  days  after  went  to  maydstone  and  wrought 
with  a  Tynkerd  and  made  hjin  mowlds." — Welch,  Pewterers,  I,  207. 

Clode,  C.  M.,  Early  History  of  Merchant  Taylors,  I,  209:    "Apprentices  were 

under  the  care  of  the  Company,  and  masters  were  fined  for  ill  treatment In 

the  case  of  misusing  an  apprentice  an  entry  of  April  2d,  1563,  shows  that  very  sum- 
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effective  when  the  towns  were  small  and  the  actions  of  the  gild 
members  open  to  close  scrutiny  than  when  the  towns  had  grown 
to  cities  and  less  was  known  of  the  private  life  of  master  and 
apprentice. 

The  supervision  of  the  gild  was  not  confined  to  observation 
and  control  of  conduct  but  was  extended  to  the  actual  work  of 
instruction  as  well.  Sometimes  the  gilds  specified  what  the 
master  should  teach.  Thus  the  Clockmakers  of  London  in  1632 
provided  that  every  person  of  their  trade  should  "teach  and 
instruct  his  said  Apprentice  and  Apprentices  in  such  manner  and 
form  as  their  Predecessors  have  done,  which  is  to  keep  daily  him 
and  them  in  his  House,  and  there  by  himself  or  his  sufficient 
Journeyman,  teach  or  instruct  them  in  the  making  of  Cases  or 
Boxes  of  Silver  or  Brass,  and  likewise  the  several  Springs  belonging 
to  a  Watch,  Clock  or  Larum,  and  likewise  all  other  particular  and 
peculiar  things  belonging  to  such  Watches,  Clocks,  Larums,  Mathe- 
matical Instruments,  and  Sun-Dials  his  or  their  Master  shall  teach 
and  instruct  them  in."^  The  Apothecaries  and  the  Barber-Surgeons 
of  London  made  rather  elaborate  provision  for  the  matters  to  be 
taught  their  apprentices;^  but  as  a  rule  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  gilds  to  specify  the  subject-matter,  as  the  masters  knew  per- 
fectly well  what  was  expected  of  them. 

While  the  gilds  did  not  usually  specify  what  was  to  be  taught 
they  did  take  measures  to  see  that  the  teaching  was  properly  done. 
They  did  not  intend  to  allow  apprenticeship  to  become  a  farce  nor 

mary  measures  were  taken  against  his  master,  thus,  'The  Wardens  have  comyted 
Thomas  Palmer  to  pryson  for  that  he  hath  broken  Henry  Bourefelde  his  apprentice's 
hedd  without  any  just  cause.  Henry  Bourfelde  by  composition  had  comytted  his  two 
apprentices  to  serve  with  Thomas  Palmer  during  and  for  so  long  time  and  such  con- 
sideration as  they  were  agreed.  And  for  that  the  said  Thomas  Palmer  hath  not  only 
evill  used  himself  towards  the  said  apprentices,  but  also  for  that  they  have  not  had  of 
hym  sufficient  meate  and  drynke  as  they  ought  to  have  had'  "  (p.  209). 

"Jan.  12,  1571,  in  case  where  cassock  had  been  made  too  small,  Master  and 
Wardens  ordered  that  defendant  pay  the  plaintiff  forty  shillings  'and  shall  take  to 
hym  self  the  said  garment  to  make  his  best  pffit  accordingly'  "  (ibid.,  p.  210;  from 
records  of  the  company) . 

'  Atkins,  Clockmakers,  p.  44. 

2  Barrett,  History  of  the  Apothecaries  of  London,  p.  xxxiii;  ibid.,  pp.  197-98; 
Young,  Barber-Surgeons,  pp.  309-10. 
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to  permit  tlic  apprentice  to  become  a  master  at  the  end  of  seven 
years  wlietiier  or  not  he  was  a  skilled  craftsman.  One  of  the 
objects  of  the  gilds  was  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  of 
production  and  for  this  they  were  responsible  to  the  community.^ 
In  at  least  one  case,  that  of  the  Cappers  of  Coventry,  it  was  a  duty 
of  the  principal  master  of  the  craft  to  go  round  the  city  annually, 
examining  ever}'  apprentice  to  see  that  he  was  receiving  proper 
instruction  from  his  master. 

Practically  all  the  gilds  insisted  on  some  sort  of  an  examination 
of  the  apj)rentice  at  the  end  of  his  term.^  At  hrst  the  examination 
merely  took  the  form  of  a  requirement  that  the  master  or  other 
''able  men"  testify  to  the  fitness  of  the  apprentice  to  "occupy" 
his  craft.^  Later  on,  however,  the  gilds  insisted  that  the  apprentice 
be  examined  by  the  masters  or  chief  oflticers  of  the  company  and 
proved  ''sufficient  and  able  to  occupie."^  Thus  the  Clothworkers 
of  London  insisted  that  the  candidate  for  mastership  "shear  and 
worke"  in  the  Common  Hall  of  the  gild  before  the  Master,  Ward- 
ens, and  certain  of  the  assistants .^  The  Shoemakers'  Gild  of 
CarHsle  required  that  the  apprentice,  after  completing  his  term 
"have  foure  paire  of  shoes  given  him  to  worke";  if  the  shoes  were 
well  wrought  he  was  to  be  achnitted  a  journe^Tnan,  but  if  not  he 

'  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  17. 

'  Bickley,  Liltle  Red  Book  of  Bristol,  II,  96;  "Ordinances  of  the  Skinners,"  1408; 
ibid.,  p.  104,  "Ordinances  of  the  Cordwainers " ;  Hist.  Mss.  Comm.,  Twelfth  Report, 
IX,  521,  "Ordinances  of  the  Birtchers  of  Gloucester,"  1454;  ibid..  Fourteenth  Report, 
VIII,  135,  "Ordinances  of  the  Weavers  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,"  1477;  Black,  W.  H., 
Leathersellers,  p.  123,  "Ordinances  of  the  Pouchmakers,"  1501;  "Clothworkers' 
Ordinances,"  p.  26;  Welch,  Pewterers,  II,  243;  Fox,  F.  F.,  Merchant  Taylors  of 
Bristol,  p.  61.     Many  other  examples  might  be  adduced. 

^  Miinimenta,  Gildhallae  Land.,  Ill,  442.  Liber  Memorandorum,  "Ordinance  of 
the  Cordwainers,"  1272;  Coote,  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Historical 
Society,  IV  (1871),  30;  Sharpe,  Calendar  of  Letter-Books,  Letter  Book  E,  p.  13;  Hud- 
son, and  Tingej^  Records  of  Norwich,  I,  178;  Kerry,  in  the  Antiquary,  XXIII,  28; 
Bickley,  Little  Red  Book  of  Bristol,  I,  38;  ibid.,  II,  87. 

■»  The  first  requirement  of  this  sort  which  I  have  seen  was  one  made  by  the  Fullers 
of  Northampton  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Markham  and  Cox, 
Records  of  Norhampton,  I,  292;  see  also  "Ordinances  of  the  Weavers  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,"  Hist.  Mss.  Comm.,  Fourteenth  Report,  VIII,  135. 

5  "Clothworkers'  Ordinances,"  p.  26,  Ordinances  of  ijji-j2. 
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must  be  a  "hireman."^  Rather  more  complicated  examinations 
were  laid  down  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Barber-Surgeons  and  the 
Apothecaries,^  examinations  which  must  have  done  much  toward 
changing  the  craft  of  "barbery"  into  the  science  of  surgery,  the 
art  of  the  apothecaries  into  the  science  of  medicine. 

The  difhculty  of  the  examination  must  have  varied  greatly  in 
different  gilds,  being  probably  rather  a  hard  test  in  such  crafts  as 
the  Apothecaries  and  Barber-Surgeons,  the  practice  of  whose  arts 
required  some  skill,  and  rather  a  simple  matter  with  the  Fullers 
and  other  mechanical  crafts.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must 
have  done  much  toward  holding  the  apprentice  to  a  high  standard 
of  workmanship.  Its  efficacy,  of  course,  varied  with  the  standards 
of  the  individual  gilds.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  case  of  the 
industrial  arts  the  examination  system  would  be  more  effective 
than  examinations  upon  book-knowledge.  The  candidate  required 
to  make  a  pair  of  shoes  before  the  craft  masters  must  be  possessed 
of  real  skill  in  his  art  in  order  to  do  well.  Dexterity  of  hand  cannot 
be  "crammed."  Thus  the  strength  of  the  apprenticeship  system 
was  greatly  increased  by  the  gilds  through  their  surveillance  of 
the  relations  between  master  and  apprentice  and  through  their 
examination  system. 

Whatever  may  have  been  its  weak  points  the  mediaeval  appren- 
ticeship system  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised;  it  was  well  adapted 
to  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  the  time.  The  household, 
the  small  shop,  and  the  gild  were  the  great  factors  in  industrial  life. 
There  was  little  capital,  little  machinery,  no  factory  system,  no 
great  gulf  between  employer  and  employee.  The  apprentice 
became  a  part  of  his  master's  household  and  was  given  a  home  and 
instruction  in  a  trade  at  but  little  expense  save  that  of  time.  If 
the  master  did  his  duty,  skill  and  artistic  ability  were  developed 
in  the  lad.     At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  he  passed  into  the 

'  Ferguson  and  Nanson,  Gilds  of  Carlisle,  pp.  179-80,  "Shoemakers'  Ordinances," 
1595.  The  Bakers  of  York  required  that  the  apprentice,  after  completing  his  term, 
"shall  at  his  first  settinge  up  bake  a  batche  of  bread,  and  entreat  the  Searchers  to  come 
and  se  the  same,  whether  it  be  well,  lawfulllye  and  workmanlie  wrought  and  done  or 
no." — Smith,  L.T.,  Archaeological  Review,  I,  222. 

'  Young,  Barber-Surgeons,  p.  310;   Barrett,  History  of  the  Apothecaries,  p.  xxxiii. 
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ranks  of  the  master  craftsmen  and  looked  forward  to  a  life  of  com- 
parative economic  security  and  perhaps  of  some  honor  as  a  skilled 
artisan,  merchant,  or  citizen.  He  might  even  hope  to  become  Lord 
Mayor  of  London.  If  there  was  little  opportunity  for  him  to  rise 
out  of  his  class  there  was  great  opportunity  for  him  to  rise  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand  the  apprentice  was  an  important  asset  to  the 
master,  giving  him  increasingly  valuable  aid  in  his  craft  work, 
attending  to  his  customers,  and  performing  irksome  menial  duties 
for  the  master,  the  master's  wife,  and  other  members  of  the  house- 
hold. Broadly  speaking,  the  interests  of  master  and  man  did  not 
conflict,  but  were  in  large  measure  identical.  Such  a  relationship 
grew  from  the  fact  that  the  household  and  the  small  shop  were  the 
foundations  of  industry. 

Master  and  apprentice  were  held  to  their  duty  by  the  craft 
gild.  By  means  of  its  general  supervision,  and  especially  by 
means  of  the  examination  system,  the  gild  was  able  to  see  that  a 
certain  standard  of  workmanship  was  maintained.  Towns  were 
small,  gild  members  few,  concealment  of  bad  conduct  difficult,  so 
that  gild  supervision  could  be  made  very  effective. 

We  need  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  result  of  this  system  of 
apprenticeship  was  the  development  of  well-wrought  and  even 
artistic  productions.  It  can  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  superi- 
ority of  the  later  Middle  Ages  and  of  the  Renaissance  over  the  early 
]\Iiddle  Ages,  in  the  field  of  the  industrial  arts,  was  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  apprenticeship  system.  The  system  offered  oppor- 
tunity for  the  development  of  skill  and  artistic  ability,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  not  every  apprentice  took  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, some  apprentices  did,  and  produced  good  work.  On  the 
whole,  the  institution  met  the  needs  of  mediaeval  and  early 
modern  times  as  a  system  of  industrial  education. 

In  a  subsequent  article  it  will  be  shown  that  the  system  of 
apprenticeship  declined  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies as  the  result  of  changed  social  and  economic  conditions;  and 
that  the  existence  of  some  of  these  conditions  today  will  operate 
to  render  a  revival  of  the  institution,  an  inadequate  solution  of 
the  present  problem  of  industrial  education. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SCHOOLS  AND  CERTAIN  PHASES  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK  IN  GERMANY 


GEORGE  KOEPPEL 

Principal  Twenty-first  Street  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


The  organization  and  administration  of  schools  and  school 
systems  is  of  such  vast  importance,  and  naturally  of  such  great 
interest  to  a  principal,  that  I  gave  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  organization  and  management  of  schools.  As  to 
special  fields,  I  studied  the  following  phases  of  educational  activity: 

a)  Schools  for  those  children  whose  progress  has  been  retarded;  akin  to 
our  ungraded  classes. 

b)  Schools  for  backward  or  exceptional  children. 

c)  Parental  schools. 

d)  Continuation  and  trade  schools. 

e)  Open-air  schools  {W aldschulen)  and  recreation  resorts  in  the  woods 
{W  alder  holungsstatten) . 

f)  Physical  education:  Gymnastics,  playgrounds,  outings,  Schiiler- 
wanderungen,  vacation  colonies. 

It  was  at  all  times  my  effort  to  find  the  best  of  what  is  thoroughly 
typical  of  the  educational  policy  of  the  places  visited,  and  I  shall 
not  report  on  anything  that  is  exceptional,  unusual,  or  simply 
experimental.  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  pointing  out  what  seems 
to  me  particularly  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Our  system  of  pubhc  education  is  so  different  from  that  of  the 
countries  which  I  visited  that  it  seems  necessary  to  point  out 
briefly  the  essential  differences  in  order  to  avoid  referring  to  them 
repeatedly  in  the  remarks  that  are  to  follow. 

At  least  two  parallel  systems  of  schools  exist  in  Germany,  and 
each  is  represented  by  several  types  of  schools.  With  us,  all 
pupils  have  to  pass  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school  before 
they  are  admitted  to  the  high  schools,  and  there  is  practically  no 
other  way  of  reaching  these  schools.  High  schools  are  the  direct 
continuation  of  the  district  schools  and  depend  entirely  upon  the 
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preparation  that  is  given  all  pupils  alike  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Not  so  in  Europe.  Generally  speaking,  all  pupils  who  will  prob- 
ably receive  but  an  elementary  education  and  who  will  leave  school 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  attend  the  lower  grade  of  schools 
{Gcmchuicsclndc.  Volksschidc,  DistrictscJiulc,  Mittelschide.  Biirger- 
scliulc),  while  most  pupils  who  probably  will  receive  what  corre- 
sponds to  our  high-school  and  college  education  enter  after  three 
to  four  years  of  preparation,  at  the  age  oj  nine  to  ten  years,  the 
higher  schools  (RealscJiule,  Oberrealschule,  Realgymnasium,  Reform- 
gymnasium,  Gymnasium).  These  higher  schools  often  have  an 
elementary  department  that  prepares  the  young  pupils  in  three 
years  for  the  lowest  class  of  the  institution.  A  good  pupil  of  the 
common  schools  may,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  year,  enter  the 
lowest  class  of  the  higher  schools  by  examination.  The  courses 
of  the  higher  schools  are  carefully  planned  to  meet  from  the  very 
beginning  the  conditions  required  by  the  higher  aim.  As  an 
example  of  the  broadness  of  the  foundation  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  youngest  pupils  study,  besides  the  common  branches, 
French  five  hours,  natural  science  two  hours,  history  two  hours 
per  week  in  Realschulen,  and  eight  or  nine  hours  of  Latin  in  Gym- 
nasia. 

This  very  early  parallelism  of  the  elementary  schools  and  of 
the  higher  institutions  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  promi- 
nent distinctions  from  our  system,  and  while  apparently  less 
democratic,  it  is  in  reality  of  advantage  to  the  vast  majority  of 
both  classes  of  pupils. 

The  sole  function  of  the  elementary  school  is  the  preparation 
of  pupils  for  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  matter  and  method 
are  planned  with  this  aim  definitely  in  view. 

In  the  higher  schools,  the  long  courses  of  training  in  definite 
subjects,  harmoniously  arranged  from  grade  to  grade  and  con- 
tinued through  a  number  of  years,  produce  a  degree  of  thorough- 
ness and  power  that  cannot  be  attained  in  another  way.  These 
schools  provide  a  high  degree  of  general  culture  and  also  prepare 
for  the  universities  and  highest  technical  schools. 

A  student  of  schools  and  systems  will,  of  course,  make  com- 
parison  with  the  educational  conditions  at  home  and  use  the 
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system  that  he  knows  best  as  a  standard  of  measurement.  It  is, 
however,  necessary,  when  comparing  the  efficiency  of  our  system 
with  that  of  Germany,  to  keep  distinctly  in  mind  that  in  Ger- 
many these  two  great  classes  of  schools  operate  side  by  side,  and 
that  it  would  evidently  be  incorrect  and  unfair  to  compare  our 
common  school  below  the  high  school  with  the  Volksschule  alone. 
The  only  reasonable  procedure  is  to  consider  the  average  age  of 
pupils  attending  our  grades,  and  compare  broadness  and  depth 
of  subject-matter  taught,  the  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  pro- 
ficiency attained  by  pupils  of  corresponding  age  without  reference 
to  the  kind  of  school  they  attend. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  comprehensive  nature  of  even  the  ele- 
mentary courses,  and  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  several  branches 
in  the  various  grades,  I  insert  the  weekly  program  for  the  lowest 
type  of  elementary  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Weekly  Time  Table  of  the  Gemeindeschulen  of  Berlin 
Number  of  Hours  per  Week  for  Each  Study  and  Grade 


First 
Grade 


Second 
Grade 


Third 
Grade 


Fourth 
Grade 


Fifth 
Grade 


Sixth 
Grade 


Seventh 
Grade 


Eighth 
Grade 


Religion 

Reading,  language,  spell- 
ing   

Object  Lessons 

Geography 

History 

Arithmetic 

Geometry 

Nature-study,    including 
physiology,  elementary 
physics,  and  chemistry 

Drawing 

Writing 

Singing 

Gymnastics 

Total  hours 


24 


28 


32 


32 


32 


Manual  training,  bathing  (shower  baths),  swimming,  attendance 
on  playground  games  and  sports  are  optional. 

In  examining  this  table  we  find  that  ample  time  is  given  to 
the  fundamental  branches,  but  we  note  especially  that  the  range 
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of  subjects  tau,t,^ht  in  this  lowest  class  of  elementary  schools  pro- 
vides for  its  pupils  a  broader  and  more  comprehensive  training 
than  we  give  in  our  district  schools.  Indeed,  our  course  absolutely 
lacks  instruction  in  branches  that  are  both  useful  in  their  training 
value  and  practical  for  life. 

In  the  lowest  grades  stories  from  history  are  taught  in  con- 
nection with  reading  and  object  lessons,  but  from  the  fourth  grade 
upward  regular  lessons  in  history  are  given  two  hours,  and  in  the 
eighth  grade  three  hours  a  week. 

Geometry  is  taught  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  three 
hours  a  week,  besides  four  hours  of  arithmetic  a  week  throughout 
the  course. 

Regular  lessons  in  nature-study  are  given  in  all  grades,  but  in 
addition  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  are  taught  in  the  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  grades  two  or  three  hours  a  week.  Excellent 
illustrative  material,  apparatus,  and  supplies  are  furnished  to 
make  this  instruction  effective,  and  the  pupils  of  these  schools 
acquire  a  good  knowledge  of  common  things  and  of  natural  laws 
and  phenomena  of  which  our  boys  and  girls  are  sadly  ignorant. 
The  teaching  of  elementary  physics  is  especially  valuable  for  the 
training  it  supplies  in  logical  thinking  and  in  definiteness  of  oral 
and  written  expression.  My  observations  lead  me  to  recommend 
an  early  reintroduction  of  elementary  physics  into  our  district- 
school  course. 

The  following  weekly  time  table  is  representative  of  one  t>^e 
of  the  higher  schools,  the  Oherrealschule.  The  lower  five  or  six 
classes  are  attended  by  children  of  the  average  age  of  nine  to  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  and  may  therefore  be  approximately  compared 
to  our  classes  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth  grade  inclusive.  The 
heavy  line  in  the  table  marks  ofif  these  grades  from  the  higher 
grades. 

In  addition  to  these  subjects  the  following  are  optional:  Latin, 
manual  training,  shorthand,  orchestral  music.  From  this  course 
it  appears  that  in  the  grades  corresponding  to  our  fourth  to  eighth 
a  broad  and  solid  foundation  is  laid  not  only  in  the  common 
branches  but  also  in  history,  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
physics,  chemistry,  French,  and  English,  and  that  all  these  sub- 
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WEEKLY  TIME  TABLE   OF  AN  OBERREALSCHULE   AT 
CHARLOTTENBURG 

Number  of  Hours  per  Week  for  Each  Study  and  Grade 


Grade 
VI 


Grade 
V 


Grade 
IV 


Grade 
IIlB 


Grade 
IIlA 


Grade 
IIb 


Grade 
IlA 


Grade 
Ib 


Grade 

lA 


Age  on  entering. 


9-55 


10.7  II. 91 


'iii 


14 -33 


I5-S 


16.6 


17.17 


18.17 


Religion 

German 

Geography.  .  .  . 

History 

Arithmetic 

Mathematics.  .  . 
Natural  science. 
Physics 


Chemistry 

French 

English 

Drawing,  freehand. 
Drawing,  linear.  .  . 
Writing 

Singing 

Gymnastics 


Optional 

Total  hours  per  week . 


30 
30 


30 


30 


5 
4 
2 

(2) 


5 

4 
2 

(2) 


4 
4 
2 

(2) 


4 
4 

2 
(2) 


2 

4 

I 

3 
5 

il 

\(2)* 

4 
4 
2 
(2)* 


34 


36 


34 


36 


36 


38 


35 


37 


36 


38 


36 


38 


36 
4 


40 


♦Optional. 

jects  are  continued  throughout  the  course,  every  pupil  being  required 
to  take  all  these  lessons.  The  graduates  of  this  school  have 
received  instruction  in 

Natural  sciences 6  years 

Physics 5  years 

Chemistry 4  years 

Mathematics 7  years 

History 7  years 

Geography 9  years 

German 9  years 

French 9  years 

English 6  years 

This  long-continued  application  to  a  somewhat  limited  number  of 
subjects  provides  an  excellent  scientific  and  modern  classical  train- 
ing, and  results  in  a  surprising  accuracy  of  knowledge  and  remark- 
able thoroughness  in  the  students. 
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Other  conditions  that  contribute  to  this  result  need  special 
mention. 

The  pupils  of  these  schools  are  taught  from  thirty  to  forty 
hours  a  week  (including  recesses)  which  is  largely  in  excess  of  the 
time  that  our  pupils  spend  in  school. 

As  the  lessons  arc  distributed  over  six  forenoons  and  one  to 
three  afternoons,  and  as  recesses  are  frequent,  the  pupils  are  not 
overburdened. 

Homework  is  required  of  the  pupils  of  all  grades. 

It  is  clear  that  greater  progress  is  possible  and  that  more  time 
can  be  taken  for  reviews  and  for  deepening  and  broadening  the 
instruction  than  where  the  actual  school  time  per  week  is  so  exceed- 
ingly limited  as  with  us.  Eighty  per  cent  of  our  pupils  attend 
school  but  twenty-five  hours  a  week  including  recesses.  The  time 
spent  in  school  by  German  pupils  therefore  exceeds  our  time  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  by  20  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  grade  by  36  per 
cent,  and  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  by  about  48  per  cent! 
The  cheerfulness  and  vigor  displayed  by  the  boys  during  their 
gymnastic  exercises  and  games  as  well  as  in  their  sports  on  the 
playground  are  proof  that  the  time  given  to  their  studies  is  not 
excessive. 

A  distinctive  feature  in  all  t>'pes  of  higher  schools  is  the  class  or- 
ganization of  students  throughout  the  course.  The  members  of  the 
upper  grades,  corresponding  in  age,  approximately  to  those  in  our 
high-school  grades,  are  formed  into  classes,  each  being  assigned  to 
a  certain  classroom  where  all  instruction. is  given  excepting  labora- 
tory work.  Each  class  is  in  charge  of  a  class  teacher  (ordinarius) 
who  is  especially  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  his  class.  This 
teacher  instructs  his  class  usually  in  one  or  two  branches,  and 
other  teachers,  specialists  in  their  fields,  enter  the  room  succes- 
si\'ely  to  take  charge  of  the  class  so  that  each  group  or  class  as  a 
unit  is  during  the  whole  school  day  under  the  direct  supervision, 
instruction,  and  guidance  of  a  teacher.  In  the  school  quoted,  for 
instance,  one  Senior  class  numbering  but  15  students,  and  another 
Senior  class  numbering  25  students,  remained  each  intact  as  an 
organization  for  one  year,  and  were  every  minute  of  the  school 
time  under  the  influence  of  a  number  of  very  line  men  who  are 
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excellent  teachers;  and  so  are  all  the  classes  of  this  school  and  of 
the  schools  of  its  type. 

Considering  the  fact  that  our  pupils  of  the  high  schools  usually 
take  four  studies  of  45  minutes  each  per  day,  they  are  under  this 
direct  influence  of  their  teachers  only  ij  hours  each  week,  while  Ger- 
man pupils  of  equal  rank  enjoy  this  advantage  more  than  thirty  hours 
each  week. 

This  continuous  influence  of  teachers,  the  class  organization, 
and  the  definiteness  of  subjects  studied  for  many  years,  easily 
account  for  the  frequent  reports  of  the  excellency  of  the  German 
higher  schools. 

It  needs  to  be  added  that  teaching  is  a  profession  in  Germany 
and  that  all  teachers  of  these  higher  schools  are  men  of  excellent 
preparation  for  their  work. 

Concerning  the  work  required  of  teachers,  the  principle  pre- 
vails in  all  classes  of  schools  that  the  quantity  of  work  is  reduced 
as  the  teacher's  years  of  service  increase.  The  Oherrealschule 
No.  I  of  Charlottenburg,  mentioned  above,  contains  18  classes, 
but  the  number  of  teachers  employed  is  28;  13  of  these  teach  from 
21-24  hours  a  week,  including  recesses;  13  teach  20  hours  a  week, 
including  recesses;  2  teach  17  hours  a  week,  including  recesses. 
Their  lessons  are  irregularly  distributed  during  the  week  according 
to  the  requirements  of  classes. 

A   FUNDAMENTAL   PRINCIPLE    OF    SUCCESS 

One  of  the  most  prominent  merits  of  German  schools  is  the 
conscious  and  succcessful  effort  of  teachers  to  make  all  instruction 
as  far  as  possible  objective.  On  the  outer  walls  of  a  Dresden  school 
building,  one  of  the  great  principles  of  education,  as  announced 
by  Pestalozzi,  is  inscribed  in  gilt  letters:  "Der  Ursprung  und  das 
Fundament  aller  Erkenntniss  ist  die  Anschauung.  Von  dieser 
Form  hat  der  Unterricht  auszugehen." 

This  principle  seems  to  be  the  soul  of  the  teachers'  work  in  all 
schools  of  Germany,  and  in  elementary  schools  in  particular;  it 
pervades  all  educational  activity,  and  produces  very  good,  often 
excellent  teaching.  The  teachers  do  not  merely  conduct  recita- 
tions or  hear  lessons,  but  teach  the  subject  in  hand  till  the  pupils 
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liavc  CDmiirclu'iulctl  il,  till  ihoy  have  ^^aincd  a  clear,  definite,  vivid, 
and  lastiiiij;  kn()\vledtj;e  of  the  lesson.  To  enable  the  teachers  to 
apply  this  great  fundamental  principle,  an  astonishing  wealth  of 
material  {Lchrmittcl)  is  at  his  command.  The  liberality  with 
which  the  common  schools  in  Germany  are  fitted  out  with  all  sorts 
of  material  devised  to  make  good  teaching  more  effective  by  appeal- 
ing directly  to  the  senses  is  one  of  the  features  that  cannot  be  too 
strongly  emphasized.  Every  school  building  has  one  or  more 
rooms,  large  and  conveniently  located,  where  this  Anschauungs- 
matcrial  is  systematically  arranged  and  easily  accessible.  Good  cup- 
boards, stands,  supports,  drawers,  and  other  fixtures  are  provided 
to  hold  and  protect  these  things.  A  definite  sum  of  money  for 
each  class  is  appropriated  each  year  for  the  enlargement  of  this 
collection.  Besides  maps  and  globes  we  may  find  here  a  large 
variety  of  excellent  pictures  of  large  size  illustrating  nearly  all 
subjects  taught  in  geography,  nature-study,  physiology,  hygiene, 
first  aid  to  the  injured,  history,  the  progress  of  civilization,  and  all 
fields  of  human  activity.  All  these  pictorial  illustrations  are  large 
enough  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  all  members  of  the  class,  and  many 
are  designed  by  artists. 

The  same  subjects  are  also  illustrated  by  collections  of  natural 
or  artificial  specimens  of  natural  and  industrial  products,  and  also 
by  models.  A  detailed  description  of  these  Lekrmittel  cannot  here 
be  attempted  as  the  field  is  almost  boundless,  and  reference  must 
be  made  to  one  of  the  large  catalogues'  to  gain  a  faint  idea  of  the 
richness  of  these  accessories  to  effective  teaching.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  instructional  material  has  become  an  important 
industry  in  Germany. 

All  elementary  schools  have  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  supplies 
for  the  teaching  of  elementary  physics  and  chemistry,  and  in 
many  of  these  schools  a  special  "physics  room"  is  provided  to 
which  classes  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  go  to  receive 
instruction  in  these  branches. 

A  very  large  room  or  hall  is  fitted  up  in  most  schools  for  the  work 
in  drawing.  The  tables  are  provided  with  stands  for  the  models, 
and  good  collections  of  models  such  as  needed  in  modern  courses 

^  Schulwart  Katalog:  Lehrmittel.     Leipzig  und  Berlin:  F.  Volkmar. 
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in  drawing  are  furnished.  In  some  cities  a  small  sum  of  money 
is  allowed  each  drawing  teacher  to  buy  flowers  and  other  natural 
objects  that  cannot  be  procured  from  the  school  garden.  Fine 
and  very  large  glass  cases  placed  in  these  drawing-rooms  hold  and 
protect  the  drawing-models  and  the  material.  The  instruction 
in  drawing  is  in  nearly  all  cases  given  by  teachers  who  are  specially 
trained  for  the  work.  Ample  opportunity  is,  however,  given  the 
regular  teachers  to  attend  courses  that  introduce  them  to  the 
requirements  of  modern  drawing  in  weekly  lessons  that  often 
extend  throughout  the  year.  These  courses  are  here  mentioned 
because  the  ability  of  teachers  to  sketch  and  illustrate  rapidly 
stands  in  close  relation  to  objective  teaching. 

The  most  important  exponents  of  the  fundamental  idea  of 
instruction  through  Anschauung  are  the  numerous  museums.  While 
all  of  these  have  a  strongly  educational  influence,  there  is  one  type 
of  museum  whose  only  purpose  is  instructional,  and  of  this  class 
probably  the  grandest  example  is  the  Deutsche  Museum  at  Munich. 
Here  the  triumphs  of  human  genius  over  nature  and  its  forces  are 
demonstrated  by  very  extensive  collections  of  originals  and  models 
covering  nearly  all  departments  of  human  endeavor;  and  here 
the  inspection  and  observation  of  realities  and  processes  that  are 
difflcult  to  understand  from  description  or  from  books  impresses 
one  with  the  truth  and  the  importance  of  the  great  principle  "The 
origin  and  foundation  of  all  knowledge  is  Anschauung.  From  this 
form  all  teaching  has  to  proceed." 

{To  he  continued] 
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Peter  Ramus  and  the  Educational  Reformation  of  the  Sixteenth  Century.     By 
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This  monograi)h  by  Professor  Graves  is  an  interesting  example  of  the  recent 
tendency  in  writing  the  history  of  education  to  emphasize  the  development  of  educa- 
tional practice.  Peter  Ramus  (1515-1572)  is  treated  as  the  great  progressive  leader 
at  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  contest  "between  the  conservative  forces  of  scholas- 
ticism, ecclesiasticism,  and  the  masters  of  the  university  colleges,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  progressive  aUiance  of  humanism,  Protestantism,  and  the  royal  lecturers,  on 
the  other."  The  educational  reforms  of  Ramus  in  France  were  similar  to  those  ol 
Melanchthon  and  Sturm  in  Germany,  but  before  the  appearance  of  the  present  treatise 
there  has  existed  no  extensive  account  of  his  work  in  English.  The  author's  experi- 
ence as  a  student  and  professor  of  the  classical  languages  before  specializing  in  educa- 
tion has  made  possible  this  account  which  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  Latin  sources. 

The  first  half  of  the  book  is  primarily  biographical  in  character,  but  the  events 
in  the  life  of  Ramus  are  so  related  to  the  general  social  development  and  the  hfe  of  the 
university  as  to  present  a  concrete  picture  and  narrative  of  the  whole  movement  in 
which  he  played  a  part.  The  story  is  well  told  and  would  be  of  interest  to  all  students 
of  the  history  of  education. 

The  second  half  of  the  book  is  a  more  technical  discussion  of  the  educational 
reforms  inaugurated  by  Ramus.  It  is  of  interest  to  the  special  student  who  is  con- 
cerned with  the  detailed  history  of  higher  education,  especially  with  changes  in  the 

curriculum  and  methods  of  instruction. 

S.  Chester  Parker 

Great  Educators  of  Three  Centuries,  Their  Work  and  Its  Influence  on  Modern 
Education.  By  Frank  Pierrepont  Graves,  Ph.D.  New  York:  Mac- 
millan, 191 2.     Pp.  ix+289.    $1.10. 

In  this  book  Professor  Graves  has  reverted  to  the  type  of  historical  treatment  of 
education  represented  b^^  Quick's  Educational  Reformers,  Munroe's  The  Educational 
Ideal,  and  Laurie's  Educational  Opinion  since  the  Renaissance.  The  author  recognizes 
in  his  preface  that  such  books  do  not  present  the  history  of  education,  but  justifies  his 
work  on  the  basis  of  its  service  to  the  more  general  reader. 

In  order  to  secure  the  interest  that  attaches  to  such  a  personal  treatment  of  the 
history  of  education  and  justifies  it,  the  account  of  each  individual  must  be  made 
sufficiently  full  to  bring  out  his  personality.  In  the  cases  where  the  author  has  done 
this  the  chapters  are  very  interesting  and  hold  the  reader's  attention  in  the  same  way 
as  does  the  biographical  part  of  the  Peter  Ramus  reviewed  above.  The  chapters  on 
Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  and  part  of  the  one  on  Froebel  are  especially  good  from  this  point 
of  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  of  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  flag  when 
abstract  classifications  and  philosophical  discussion  are  presented.     This  tends  to  be 
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the  case  in  some  of  the  earlier  briefer  chapters  where  there  is  much  reference  to 
"humanism,"  "humanistic-realism,"  "sense-realism,"  and  "social-realism,"  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  chapter  on  Herbart.  These  portions  however  are  not  frequent,  and 
in  general  the  book  possesses  the  same  charm  that  gave  Quick's  Educational  Reformers 
such  a  long  life. 

There  is  a  strong  emphasis  throughout  on  the  influence  exerted  by  each  reformer 
on  educational  practice,  and  wherever  possible  the  practical  developments  in  America 
have  been  traced. 

The  educators  treated  are  Milton,  Bacon,  Ratich,  Comenius,  Locke,  Franke, 
Rousseau,  Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  Froebel,  Lancaster  and  Bell,  Mann  and 
Spencer.  A  little  over  half  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  five  chapters  on  Rousseau, 
Basedow,  Pestalozzi,  Herbart,  and  Froebel. 

S.  Chester  Parker 


Berry s  Writing  Book  and  Primer.     B.  D.  Berry  &  Co.,  191 2. 

This  writing-book  is  constructed  on  the  same  principles  as  the  other  Berry  writing' 
books,  with  colored  pictures  illustrating  rhymes  or  quotations  having  literary  value. 
The  content  of  this  primer  is  the  Edward  Lear  ABC  rhymes.  The  writing  is  nearly 
one-half  inch  high  and  so  is  better  adapted  to  beginners  than  the  ordinary  first  book. 
If  one  uses  copy-books  this  is  the  best  one  for  beginners  with  which  the  reviewer  is 
acquainted. 

F.  N.  F. 

University  of  Chicago 


The  Outlines  of  Educational  Psychology.    By  William  H.  Pyle.    Boston: 

Warwick  &  York,  191 1.     Pp.  x+254. 

The  book  opens  with  a  brief  introductory  chapter  in  which  it  is  pointed  out  that 
sociology  teaches  the  aim  of  education,  biology  and  psychology  teach  the  nature  of 
the  child,  and  psychology  explains  the  essential  nature  of  the  educational  processes. 
The  kind  of  psychology  in  which  the  author  is  interested  is  functional,  biological,  and 
evolutionary  psychology.  He  takes  up  accordingly  as  his  first  problem  heredity  and 
the  inherited  modes  of  adjustment  which  the  child  brings  into  the  school.  The 
individualistic  instincts  such  as  fear,  anger,  etc.,  are  described  and  their  pedagogical 
importance  is  briefly  discussed.  In  like  fashion  the  social  instincts,  environmental 
instincts  (migration,  collecting),  the  adaptive  instincts  (play  and  imitation)  are 
treated'  at  length.  After  instinct  comes  habit.  The  nature  of  habit,  the  training  of 
habit,  the  problems  of  drill,  and  the  moral  value  of  habit  are  each  treated  in  turn. 
Finally,  there  are  three  chapters  on  memory,  attention,  and  fatigue.  The  book  has 
in  its  appendices  some  charts  for  use  in  school  inspection. 

The  book  illustrates  very  strikingly  the  author's  view  of  the  intimate  dependence 
of  education  on  inheritance.  One-half  of  the  book  is  gone  before  the  discussion  of 
instincts  is  completed.  The  higher  processes  of  thought  and  reasoning  get  no  atten- 
tion. That  most  vital  and  significant  mode  of  social  adjustment,  language,  is  left 
out.  The  combative  tendencies  are  dwelt  upon,  but  the  constructive  adjustments 
which  appear  in  the  industrial  arts  are  not  explained.  The  sphere  of  intellectual 
activities  which  are  commonly  treated  under  the  terms  abstraction,  generalization, 
and  conception,  in  short  the  whole  world  of  scientific  reasoning,  is  as  if  it  were  not. 
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There  can  be  no  (loiil)l  tliat  instinct  is  important  in  education;  and  in  common 
with  such  books  as  those  of  Kiri<i>atrick,  the  present  outlines  give  some  insight  into 
the  productive  studies  of  human  behavior  which  have  lately  bridged  over  the  gap 
between  human  and  animal  psychology.  The  teacher  who  is  offered  these  studies  as 
the  major  part  of  educational  psychology,  however,  is  likely  to  regard  the  author  as 
one-sided  and  as  out  of  touch  with  the  school.  Whatever  else  the  school  does,  it 
teaches  language,  and  this  topic  is  not  mentioned  in  Dr.  Pyle's  index.  Nor  are  reading 
or  nimiber.  C.  H.  J. 

A  Manual  of  Sliocmaking  and  Leather  and  Rubber  Products.     By  William  H, 

DooLEY.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1912.     Pp.  279. 

This  book  contains,  first,  a  general  account  of  the  prei)aration  of  leather,  second, 
an  account  of  the  parts  of  the  shoe  with  which  the  manufacturer  has  to  deal  in  con- 
structing a  shoe,  also  accounts  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human  foot  to  which  the  shoe 
has  to  be  fitted,  of  the  organization  of  the  large  manufacturing  concerns  that  turn  out 
shoes,  and  finally  of  the  history  of  footwear. 

The  volume  was  prepared  for  use  in  the  Linn  Industrial  School,  and  represents 
the  effort  of  that  school  to  give  to  children  who  are  being  trained  in  one  of  the  trades 
some  general  insight  into  the  industry  with  which  they  are  to  be  connected.  Through 
this  book  they  are  to  be  trained  in  the  methods  of  reading,  and  in  the  methods  of  secur- 
ing Information  about  their  work.  The  skill  that  they  cultivate  in  the  trade  class  is 
thus  to  be  supplemented  by  the  intellectual  power  which  they  cultivate  through  the 
study  of  a  manual  relating  to  their  trade. 

The  type  of  material  which  appears  in  this  book  is  very  suggestive  for  teachers 
in  schools  other  than  industrial  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  children 
of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  children  of  the  upper  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  are  very  much  interested  in  the  manufacturing  processes  by  which  common 
articles  are  produced.  Children  will  read  this  practical  description  of  manufacturing 
processes,  when  they  find  the  ordinary  literature  which  is  supplied  to  them  in  reading- 
books  very  irksome.  It  is  surprising  that  teachers  do  not  see  the  importance  of 
getting  together  material  of  this  type,  and  putting  it  in  form  for  children's  reading. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  good  deal  of  this  manual  in  its  present  form  would  be 
useful  in  the  lower  grades.  Some  of  the  information  is  rather  technical,  and  some 
of  the  chapters  deal  with  the  names  of  parts  of  objects  in  such  detail  that  the  chapter 
would  not  be  useful  as  ordinary  reading-matter.  At  the  same  time  there  are  chapters, 
such  as  "The  General  History  of  Footwear,"  and  the  account  of  the  way  in  which  a 
shoe  is  made,  which  without  much  change  would  be  of  interest  to  all  children. 

The  time  will  certainly  come  when  teachers  will  prepare  manuals  similar  to  this 
with  regard  to  the  making  of  lead  pencils,  the  making  of  various  fabrics  and  ordinary 
pieces  of  furniture.  The  volume  is  therefore  one  which  can  be  commended  to  the 
attention  of  teachers  as  an  excellent  illustration  of  writing  in  a  field  as  yet  unoccupied, 
but  very  important  for  the  development  of  children's  interests  in  the  schools. 

C.  H.  J. 
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5:355-62.     (O.  '12.) 

HiNES,  L.  N.     A  study  in  retardation.     Am.  Phys.  Educa.  R.   17:534-36. 
(O. '12.) 
A  study  to  determine  the  share  which  physical  defects  have  in  causing  retardation. 

HoBBS,  W.  W.,  AND  Others.     An  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  student  delin- 
quency.    School  R.  20:593-612.     (N. '12.) 
A  questionnaire  study  on  why  high-school  pupils  fail  to  pass. 

HoDGMAN,  T.  MoREY.     Functional  changes  in  the  college.     Educa.  R.  44: 
240-48.     (0.  '12.) 
A  discussion  of  the  changes  in  the  small  college  necessary  to  make  it  fit  present 

demands. 

Hughes,  Helen  Sard.    English  literature  and  the  college  freshman.     School 
R.  20:583-92.     (N.  '12.) 

Reports  the  results  of  a  minor  statistical  test  of  the  knowledge  of  English  lit- 
erature acquired  in  the  high  school. 

Hurlbatt,  Ethel.     The  teaching  of  hygiene  in  the  public  schools.     Am. 
Phys.  Educa.  R.  1^:525-33.     (O.  '12.) 
Advocates  regular  specific  training  in  hygiene,  by  properly  qualified  teachers, 

and  discusses  other  requirements. 

Hutchison,  Jean.     Textile  industries  and  their  practical  appHcation  to  edu- 
cation.    Educa.  Bi-mo.  7:64-68.     (O.  '12.) 

Its  only  fault.     Lit.  D.  45:558.     (5  O. '12.) 

Jastrow,  Joseph.     The  administrative  peril  in  education.     Pop.   Sci.   Mo. 
81:495-515.     (N.  '12.) 
A  vigorous  protest  against  "externalism"  in  university  administration,  and  a 

plea  for  democracy  in  management. 

JuDD,  Charles  H.     Studies  in  principles  of  education.    El.  School  T.  13 :  146- 

53.     (N. '12.) 

A  discussion  of  the  need  not  only  of  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  child  to 
solve  the  problems  which  he  apprehends,  but  also  of  training  him  to  discover  problems 
he  would  not  otherwise  see. 

Katscher,    Leopold.     Educational    gardening.     Child    (London)    3:18-24. 
(O. '12.) 

An  account  of  the  important  experiments  in  educational  gardening  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  upon  the  last  ten  years. 

King,  Charles  A.     Pre-vocational  training.     Educa.  33: 105-8.     (O. '12.) 
Lansing,  Marion  Florence.     Seventy-five  years  of  higher  education  for 

women.     Outl.  102:360-65.     (19  O.  '12.) 
Laselle, 'Mary  A.     The  special  transfer  class  at  the  Newton  Technical  High 

School.     Educa.  33:109-11.     (O.  '12.) 
Lyon,  E.  P.     The  migration  of  students.     Science  36:533-43.     (25  O.  '12.) 

A  discussion  of  the  principles  which  should  govern  the  transfer  of  students  from 
one  institution  to  another. 

McAndrew,  William.     One  remedy  for  education.     World's  Work  25:72- 

79.     (N. '12.) 
McCracken,  Elizabeth.      Going  to  school,      i.  American  children.     Outl. 

102:425-33.     (26  O.  '12.) 

A  gossipy  discussion  of  the  greater  variety,  pleasureableness,  and  normality  of 
the  schools  of  today  as  compared  with  those  of  a  generation  ago. 
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MacDougall,  Robert.    The  child's  speech,     i.  The  impulse  to  speech.    J. 

of  Educa.  Psychol.  3:423-29.     (O.  '12.) 

A  discussion  of  the  hereditary  and  environmental  factors  which  underlie  the 
impulse  to  speech. 

McManis,  John  T.     The  study  of  children  in  the  normal  school.     Educa. 

Bi-mo.  7:69-73.     (O.  '12.) 
Martin'dale,  W.  C.     How  Detroit  cares  for  her  backward  children.    Psychol. 

Clinic  6: 125-30.     (O. '12.) 

.\n  account  of  the  examinations  made  of  children  who  are  suspected  of  being 
defective  and  of  the  method  of  their  assignment  and  treatment. 

Mason,  William  A.    Art  education,  retrospective  and  prospective.     Man. 

Train.  M.  14:1-9.     (O.  '12.) 

The  author  advocates  a  combination  of  the  "mechanical  and  artistic  elements" 
in  art  teaching. 

Maxwell,  William  H.     School  achievement  in  New  York.     Educa.  R.  44: 

275-309-     (O.  '12.) 

A  record  of  the  development  of  the  New  York  City  school  system  since  the 
consolidation  of  the  city  in  1898. 
Miller,  E.  A.  The  organization  of  a  college  department  of  education.    School 

R.  20:613-22.     (N.  '12.) 

Discusses  the  desirability  of  practice  teaching  and  observation  in  college  for 
training  high-school  teachers,  for  which  courses  credit  toward  a  degree  should  be  given. 

Morgan,  Alexander.    Education  and  social  progress.    Educa.  R.  44:368- 

84.     (N.  '12.) 
Muhlhoff,  Kathe.     The  Schullehrerin  in  Prussia.     Educa.  R.  44:234-39. 

(O.  '12.) 

Account  of  the  status,  preparation,  salary,  and  work  of  the  woman  teacher  in 
Prussia. 

MuiR,  John.     My  boyhood.    Atlan.  110:577-87.     (N. '12.) 

Murray,  John  P.     New  Jersey  school  conditions.    Educa.  R.  44:397-412. 

(N.  '12.) 
Of  education.    Harp.  W.  56:8.     (5  O.  '12.) 
Osborn,  Henry  Fairfield.    The  state  museum  and  state  progress.     Science 

36:493-504.     (18  O.  '12.) 
Page,  Frank  R.     Preparing  pupils  to  live.     El.  School  T.  13 :  134-45.    (N.  '12.) 

An  outline  of  the  methods  used  in  the  Staten  Island  Academy,  where  school 
acti\ities  are  made  as  much  as  possible  like  life  outside  of  school. 

Palmer,  Glenn  E.     Culture  and  efficiency  through  composition.     English 

J.  1:488-92.     (O. '12.) 

An  attempt  to  reconcile  the  two  aims  expressed  in  the  title  in  teaching  Freshman 
English  in  college. 

Paul,  Harry  G.     The  teaching  of  lyric  poetry.     English  J.  1:466-75.     (0. 

'12.) 

Discusses  details  of  method  for  the  high  school. 
(The)  peril  of  externalism.     Dial  53:321-23.     (i  N.  '12.) 
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Perry,  Clarence  Arthur.    A  survey  of  the  social-center  movement.     El. 

School  T.  13:124-33.     (N.  '12.) 

A  catalogue  of  the  advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  last  two  years,  since 
the  publication  of  the  author's  book,  The  Wider  Use  of  the  School  Plant. 

Peters,  W.     Pedagogy  at  the  Berlin  Psychological  Congress.     J.  of  Educa. 
Psychol.  3:452-57.     (O.  '12.) 
An  abstract  of  the  discussions  presented  at  the  congress. 

Price,  William  Raleigh.    Aims  and  methods  in  modern  language  instruc- 
tion.    Educa.  R..,  44:  257-74.     (O.  '12.) 
The  author  advocates  facihty  in  reading  as  an  aim,  as  distinguished  from  the 

"reform  method"  and  discusses  the  report  of  the  State  Examination  Board  of  New 

York  in  this  connection. 

Prince,   John   T.     Moral   training   in   public   schools.     Educa.    33:65-70. 

(0.  '12.) 
Prosser,  C.  a.     Vocational  education  in  Europe,  by  E.  G.  Cooley.     A  review. 

Voca.  Educa.  2:139-47.     (N.  '12.) 
Religion  of  the  college  girl.     Lit.  D.  45:792.     (2  N.  '12.) 
RiCKERT,  Edith.    The  fraternity  idea  among  college  women.     What  does 

it  stand  for?'  Cent.  85:97-106.     (N.  '12.) 

Presents  fairly  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  existence  of  women's  frater- 
nities in  our  colleges. 

Rogers,  Mary.    A  case  from  the  Indiana  University  clinic.     Psychol.  Clinic 

6:144-51.     (O.  '12.) 

A  clinical  study. 
Rusk,    Robert    R.     Movements    in    handwriting.     School    W.    14:379-81. 

(O. '12.) 

A  review  of  experimental  investigations  of  the  writing  movement  and  their  prac- 
tical applications  to  methods  of  teaching. 

Salmon,  Principal.    Lancaster's  writings.     Educa.  Rec.  (Lond.)  18:468-84. 

(O.  '12.) 
(The)    School   of  Journalism  of   Columbia  University.     Science  36:470-72. 

(11  O.  '12.) 
Smith,  H.  Bompas.    Education  at  the  British  Association.     School  W.  14: 

364-66.     (O.  '12.) 

A  brief  resume  of  the  papers  and  discussions  at  this  year's  meeting  of  the  edu- 
cational section. 

Squire,    Carrie    Ransom.     Graded    mental    tests.     II.    Association,    con- 
struction and  invention.     J.  of  Educa.  Psychol.  3:430-43.     (O.  '12.) 
Continuation  of  the  report  begun  in  the  September  number. 

Stevens,  Ellen  Yale.     The  Montessori  method  and  the  American  kinder- 
garten.    McClure  50:77-82.     (N.  '12.) 
A  popular  description  of  the  method. 

Stevens,   Neil  E.     Educational   advertising.     School   R.    20:577-82.     (N. 
'12.) 
Argues  that  the  way  to  interest  parents  in  schools  is  not  by  the  production  of 

irrelevant  programs  and  displays. 
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Stewart,  Charles  A.     Appointment  ;uh1  promotion  of  college  instructors. 

Educa.  R.  44:240-56.     (O.  '12.) 

.\n  argument  for  the  fuller  recognition  of  teaching  efficiency  as  a  basis  for  appoini- 
nient  promotion. 
Stewart,  J.  A.     New  York  State  etlucation  building.     Sci.  Am.    107:366. 

(2  N.  '12.) 
Stone,  John  C.     Some  sources  of  failure  to  solve  a  problem.     Educa.  Bi-mo. 

7:26-35.     (O. '12.) 
Stratton.   Clarence.     How  can   the  university  be  of  more   help  to    the 

secondary  school  ?     English  J.  i :  482-87.     (O. '12.) 

A  plea  for  higher  entrance  standards  in  English  in  order  to  stimulate  the  high 
school  to  higher  standard. 
Summers,  L.  L.     Woodwork  in  the  lower  grades.     Man.  Train.  IM.  14:10-23. 

(0.  '12.) 

A  detailed  account  of  manual  work  given  in  the  first  five  grades  of  the  elementary 
school  and  of  its  correlations  with  other  studies. 

Tanner,  George  W.     The  library  situation  in  Chicago  high  schools.     Educa. 

Bi-mo.  7:9-15.     (O.  '12.) 
Taylor,  James  M.     College  education  for  girls  in  America.     I.     Educa.  R. 

44:217-33.     (O. '12.) 

A  history  of  the  opportunities  for  college  education  open  to  women  prior  to  the 
founding  of  Vassar. 

Taylor,  James  M.     College  education  for  girls  in  America.     II.     Educa.  R. 

44:325-47-.    (N.  '12.) 
Taylor.  Joseph  S.     Measurement  of  educational  efficiency.     Educa.  R.  44: 

348-67.     (N. '12.) 
Terman,  Lewis  M.     A  survey  of  mentally  defective  children  in  the  schools  of 

San  Luis  Obispo,  California.     Psychol.  Clinic  6:131-39.     (O.  '12.) 

An  illustration  of  the  method  of  testing  and  treating  backward  children  in  school. 
ToMBO,  Rudolf,  Jr.     The  geographical  distribution  of  the  student  body  at 

a  number  of  universities  and  colleges.     Science  36:543-50.     (25  0.  '12.) 

A  study  of  the  statistics  for  the  year  1910-11. 
Two  years  in  a  Canadian  university.     Liv.  Age  275:  203-13.     (26  O.  '12.) 
Ward,   Edward   J.     The   school-house   or   the   saloon.     Outl.    102:487-88. 

(2  N.  '12.) 
Washington,  Booker  T.    Is  the  Negro  having  a  fair  chance?    Cent.  85: 

46-55.     (N. '12.) 

He  compares  the  situation  of  the  Negroes  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  the 
Negroes  in  other  countries,  and  shows  the  superiority  of  the  opportunities  and  treat- 
ment in  the  United  States. 
Whitney,   Frank  P.    Equality  and   the  schools.    Educa.   33:84-90.     (O. 

'12.) 
W^ild,  Laura  H.     Training  for  social  efficiency.     Educa.  33:91-99.    (O.  '12.) 
William  Henry  Maxwell,  1887-1912.     School  B.  39:25-26.     (O.  '12.) 
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COMMENT 


The  last  legislature  of  the  state  of  Indiana  appointed  a  com- 

ntission    to    investigate    the   general   problem   of   industrial   and 

agricultural  courses  throughout  the  state.     This  com- 

The  Indiana      mission  was  also  empowered  to  develop  a  plan  for 

,    future  promotion  of  this  sort  of  work  in  the  schools 
on  Vocational  ^ 

Education  o^  the  state.  The  commission  is  prepared  now  to 
make  its  report  and  has  given  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  its  work  before  educational  meetings.  It  finds,  as  every 
other  commission  of  this  type  has  found,  that  there  is  grave  need 
in  all  of  the  communities  of  the  state  for  industrial  and  vocational 
training.  It  finds  also  that  very  little  of  this  work  has  been  done 
in  the  state,  and  that  the  courses  which  have  been  undertaken 
have  been  carried  forward  very  unsystematically.  The  commission 
deplores  the  lack  of  attention  to  this  work.  One  point  in  particular 
may  be  brought  out,  since  the  report  is  offered  to  the  people  of 
the  state  as  a  whole.  Attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
munities are  not  at  all  alive  to  the  importance  of  such  training. 
Most  of  these  communities  believe  in  the  traditional  school,  and, 
since  they  do  not  recognize  the  urgency  of  the  problem,  are  un- 
prepared for  the  recommendations  to  be  made  by  the  commission. 
After  reviewing  the  whole  situation  and  referring  to  the  prac- 
tices in  other  states  and  countries,  the  commission  recommends 
first  that  school  authorities  in  cities,  towns,  and  townships  be  given 
power  to  establish  and  maintain  vocational  schools  in  departments 
including  trade  classes  and  agricultural  classes  as  their  local  situa- 
tion may  warrant,  and  to  levy  a  tax  in  support  of  the  same.     The 
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commission  fiirtlicr  roconinicnds  that  state  aid  in  amounts  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  sum  expended  by  the  local  authorities  in  instruc- 
tion in  vocational  and  technical  subjects  be  supplied,  in  order  that 
the  work,  of  the  schools  may  be  carried  on  more  efficiently. 

The  further  recommendations  of  the  commission  work  out  in 
detail  this  general  plan.  A  number  of  co-operative  agencies  are 
provided  through  state  universities  and  through  state  departments 
for  the  supcr\ision  and  promotion  of  this  type  of  training. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  report  of  this  commission,  which 
undoubtedly  will  have  much  influence  in  formulating  the  policy 
not  only  in  the  state  of  Indiana  but  in  neighboring  states  as  well, 
is  distinctly  in  favor  of  a  reorganization  of  the  elementary  school 
rather  than  the  development  of  a  parallel  school  system.  In  this 
particular  the  report  of  the  commission  departs  radically  from  the 
plan  which  is  being  developed  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  and 
imitates  the  New  York  state  plan. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  writer,  this  report  of  the 
Indiana  commission  is  in  keeping  with  the  best  policies  that  can 
be  advocated  for  all  of  the  middle  western  states. 

"Supervision  of  City  and  Rural  Schools"  is  the  topic  to  be 
discussed  in  191 3  Yearbooks  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study 
of  Education.  This  continues  the  policy  which  has 
National  prevailed  in  recent  years  of  discussing,  in  a  concrete 

Society  for  the  practical  way,  certain  fundamental  aspects  of  the 
Study  of  administration  of  city  and  rural  schools.     The  Year- 

Education  book  on  City  School  Supervision  is  being  prepared 
primarily  by  Dr.  J.  F.  Bobbitt  of  the  Department 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  supplementary  dis- 
cussion is  to  be  provided  by  Professor  John  Hall  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati.  A  unified,  scholarly,  practical  outline  discussion  of 
the  problems  and  attempted  solutions  in  this  line  is  greatly  needed. 

The  Yearbook  which  deals  with  Rural  School  Supervision  was 
planned  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Monahan,  specialist  in  agricultural  education 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education.  It  will  contain  a  general 
introduction  by  Mr.  Monahan  and  special  articles  dealing  with 
typical  schemes  of  rural  supervision  such  as  the  "District  Plans 
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of  West  Virginia  and  Oregon";  "New  England  Townships  and 
Union  Districts  " ;  ''  State  Supervisors  of  Rural  Elementary  Schools 
in  the  South";  "County  Supervision  in  Illinois,  in  Baltimore 
County,  Md.,  and  in  Berks  County,  Pa.";  "Supervision  of  Rural 
Schools  for  Negroes."  The  contributors  include  L.  J.  Hanifan,  state 
supervisor  of  West  Virginia,  J.  E.  Warren,  state  inspector  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Wallace  Lund  and  Wicliffe  Rose,  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cation Board,  State  Superintendent  Blair  of  Illinois,  A.  S.  Cook  of 
Baltimore  County,  Md.,  E.  M.  Rapp  of  Berks  County,  Pa.,  and 
Jackson  Davis,  state  supervisor  for  Virginia.  A  bibliography  is 
provided  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Wolcott  of  the  Library 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

The  Yearbooks  go  to  press  soon  and  will  be  distributed  about 
February  i.  They  will  be  discussed  at  the  annual  meeting  in 
Philadelphia  on  Monday  evening,  February  24. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  asks  that  attention  be  called  to  the 
fact  that  two  types  of  donations  are  needed  to  complete  the  library 

collection  of  the  bureau.  First,  the  bureau  is  anxious 
Art  Collected  ^^  secure  all  sorts  of  current  educational  material, 
and  Distrib-  Reports  from  educational  associations,  boards,  and 
uted  by  the  societies  of  state,  county,  and  city  departments  of 
Ed'^^^t*^  education  are  urgently  needed  if  the  record  of  school 

systems  and  educational  activities  is  to  be  complete. 
Second,  the  bureau  requests  that  all  sorts  of  textbooks  be  sent  to 
the  library.  If  anyone  has  a  textbook  fifty  years  old,  or  one  hun- 
dred years  old,  this  material  will  be  very  valuable  in  helping  to  fill 
out  the  history  of  American  education.  Indeed,  we  are  coming  to 
recognize  in  general  that  the  history  of  education  needs  to  be  re- 
written in  terms  of  such  concrete  material  as  the  bureau  is  now 
attempting  to  collect.  The  typical  history  of  education  contains 
reviews  of  the  statements  of  those  who  had  written  their  ideas  about 
what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  schools.  Future  histories  of  educa- 
tion are  going  to  contain  more  and  more  information  about  what 
was  in  the  actual  textbooks  employed,  what  the  classroom  exercises 
consisted  in,  how  the  children  were  graded  in  the  different  schools. 
These  concrete  matters  about  actual  school  practice  are  by  no  means 
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as  easy  to  get  together  as  the  remarks  of  educational  writers,  and 
yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  within  the  next  generation,  students 
of  the  history  of  education  will  learn  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  this  type  of  material  which  the  bureau  is  now  bringing  together, 
as  contrasted  with  the  somewhat  vague  and  nebulous  opinions 
for  the  most  part  ofTered  to  students  of  educational  institutions. 

The  bureau  also  makes  an  announcement  which  is  of  very  large 
interest,  because  it  calls  attention  to  the  possibihty  of  developing 
the  loan  collection  plan.  The  art  museum  of  the  city  of  Boston 
made  it  possible  some  years  ago  for  towns  throughout  Massachusetts 
to  receive  material  of  this  sort.  The  development  of  a  national 
method  of  loaning  art  material  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  school 
equipment. 

It  will  soon  be  possible  for  any  city  school  to  have  a  drawing 
exhibit  of  national  significance  practically  without  cost.  Dr. 
Henry  Turner  Bailey  and  Mr.  Royal  B.  Farnum  are  preparing  for 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  an  exhibit  of  the  best 
examples  of  drawing  and  art  work  in  the  elementary,  high,  and 
normal  schools  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of  the 
art  schools.  The  exhibit  is  to  be  sent  to  any  city  desiring  it  upon 
pa}Tnent  of  the  cost  of  transportation  from  the  city  last  using  it. 
The  transportation  charges  will  be  small. 

The  exhibit  is  not  to  be  a  large  one,  but  it  is  being  selected  with 
unusual  care,  so  as  to  show  the  work  that  will  be  most  suggestive  to 
teachers,  children,  and  school  officers.  It  will  be  ready  for  ship- 
ment about  January  i,  but  cities  desiring  it  should  make  applica- 
tion at  once  to  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C., 
in  order  that  it  may  be  dispatched  to  as  many  localities  as  possible 
with  the  least  expense  to  each  of  them. 

In  recent  addresses  before  state  associations,  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  of  the  United  States  has  advocated  the  reduction  of 
Shall  the  ^^^  school  day.     The  formula  which  he  has  employed 

School  Day  Be  is  somewhat  as  follows:  It  would  be  very  well  for  us 
Shortened?  ^q  have  three,  or  perhaps  even  two  hours  of  schooling 
in  the  morning,  this  to  be  continued  during  a  long  period,  indeed 
during  the  whole  life  of  any  citizen.  The  remainder  of  the  day 
should  be  spent  in  useful  occupation  of  some  sort  or  other. 
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Such  a  statement  as  this  sounds  very  reactionary  in  contrast  with 
the  plea  which  is  frequently  being  heard  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  a  larger  school  opportunity.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  a  fuller 
school  day  advocated  because  this  fuller  school  day  corresponds 
more  exactly  to  the  hours  which  have  been  found  essential  in  busi- 
ness. Thus  the  Boston  School  of  Commerce  found  it  desirable  to 
increase  the  length  of  its  school  day  for  exactly  this  reason. 

The  Commissioner's  remarks  will  undoubtedly  be  more  truly 
interpreted  by  referring  to  some  of  the  details  of  the  plan  which 
he  advocates.  His  plan  is  advocated  primarily  with  a  view  to 
giving  children  in  the  lower  school  some  opportunity  to  find  suit- 
able engagements  for  their  powers  and  interests  in  farm  work,  in 
house  work,  and  in  constructive  activities.  Indeed,  the  plan 
was  not  discussed  in  detail  in  its  application  to  city  schools  but 
was  made  most  emphatic  with  reference  to  rural  schools.  Further- 
more, the  Commissioner  states  explicitly  that  it  is  his  desire  that  the 
school  shall  supplement  and  enlarge  this  opportunity  for  real  labor, 
that  the  opportunity  for  real  labor  shall  furnish  the  material  out 
of  which  the  school  work  shall  grow.  Thus,  the  advocacy  of  a 
shorter  school  day  turns  out  to  be  after  all  the  advocacy  of  a  some- 
what different  program  for  the  child's  supervised  work.  For  two 
hours  in  the  morning,  or  three,  he  shall  devote  himself  to  the  studies 
which  give  him  the  scientific  principles  on  which  his  work  is  based 
during  the  rest  of  the  day  when  he  is  not  in  school.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  day  he  shall  go,  for  purposes  of  employment  and 
for  purposes  of  enrichment  of  experience,  into  the  practical  world. 
Presumably  if  the  practical  world  which  surrounds  the  child  does 
not  ofifer  the  opportunities  for  suitable  occupation,  it  will  be  the 
business  of  society  to  see  that  the  remaining  hours  of  the  day  are 
equipped  with  opportunities  for  recreation  and  for  work.  In 
other  words,  if  the  city  child  is  to  be  brought  into  this  program 
advocated  by  the  Commissioner,  it  will  be  necessary  for  some 
sort  of  an  institutional  supervision  to  be  provided  for  these  extra 
hours.  The  school  probably  can  do  this  as  well  as  any  other 
institution,  and  we  shall  be  led,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Commissioner's  comments,  to  provide  after  all  for  a  longer  rather 
than  a  shorter  school  day.  It  is  certainly  desirable  that  the  educa- 
tional world,  in  the  discussion  of  matters  of  this  type,  should  be 
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\or\-  lull)-  int\)rnic(l  as  to  the  actual  machinery  which  is  to  be  set 
in  motion  in  order  to  make  valid  a  contention  that  the  school  day 
should  be  reduced  in  length.  The  clamor  for  an  increase  in  school 
opportunity  is  much  too  loud  to  be  suppressed  by  the  general  theo- 
retical statement  that  we  can  leave  children  to  collect  experiences 
for  themselves,  if  only  these  experiences  can  somehow  be  co- 
ordinated with  the  work  of  the  school.  The  serious  problem  of 
the  school  at  the  present  time  is  to  keep  the  child's  time  and 
energ\'  systematically  organized  and  utihzed.  In  order  to  perfect 
this  extremely  difficult  program,  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  keep 
our  eyes  clearly  upon  the  necessity  of  some  social  contribution  to 
the  whole  organization  of  the  child's  energy  and  time. 

Another  interesting  doctrine  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  has  been  advocating  in  his  recent  addresses  is  the  doc- 
Shall  Teachers  ^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^  teacher  should  be  promoted  with  her 
Be  Promoted  class.  It  would  be  very  much  better,  the  Commis- 
with  Their  sioner  holds,  for  the  fourth-grade  teacher  to  go 
^^  ^^ '  forward  into  the  fifth  grade  with  the  class,  carrying 

along  the  knowledge  of  personal  peculiarities  and  achievements  of 
the  children,  than  that  the  children  should  be  transferred,  or,  as 
he  picturesquely  puts  it,  "pitched,"  from  one  teacher  to  another. 

The  experiment  which  the  Commissioner  here  advocates  has 
been  tried  from  time  to  time  with  very  great  advantages  to  the 
children.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
teacher  who  is  successful  in  the  primary  grades  may  miss  very 
seriously  the  problems  of  the  intermediate  or  upper  grades.  If  our 
educational  psycholog\^  has  shown  us  anything  with  regard  to  the 
development  of  children,  it  is  that  that  development  is  periodic  in 
character,  involving  from  time  to  time  very  radical  changes  in 
interest  and  in  methods  of  study  on  the  part  of  the  children.  The 
teacher  would  probably  have  to  readjust  quite  as  radically  as  the 
children,  and  the  changes  would  not  be  so  certain  if  the  teacher 
went  forward  with  her  class.  Indeed,  it  is  very  frequently  true 
that  the  change  in  social  environment  which  comes  with  the  transi- 
tion from  grade  to  grade  is  the  very  best  opportunity  for  arousing 
in  children  characteristics  which  they  have  not  up  to  this  time 
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exhibited.  Parents  do  not  recognize  the  radical  changes  in  interest 
and  in  mental  qualifications  of  children  because  they  deal  with  them 
too  intimately  and  continuously.  The  problem  which  is  suggested 
by  the  Commissioner's  discussion  is  an  interesting  one,  and  should 
call  for  the  report  of  experiences  from  all  quarters  where  experi- 
ence has  been  collected,  but  that  a  radical  change  should  be  made 
in  our  public-school  system  so  as  to  carry  the  teachers  forward  is 
not  immediately  obvious  without  more  evidence  than  is  now  at  hand. 

Two  significant  announcements  have  recently  been  made  with 
regard  to  the  methods  of  securing  appointments  for  qualified 
Various  Types  teachers.  Mr.  C.  A.  Prosser,  secretary  of  the  National 
of  Teachers'  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
Agencies  announces  that  his  office  will  conduct  a  registration 

bureau  for  those  teachers  who  are  prepared  to  give  instruction  in 
industrial  subjects.  This  registration  will  not  include  recommenda- 
tion, and  it  will  not  be  the  business  of  Mr.  Prosser's  office  to  select 
teachers  for  given  places,  although  naturally  enough  the  office  will 
sooner  or  later  come  to  exercise  some  advisory  functions.  For  the 
present,  however,  the  bureau  is  to  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
anyone  wishing  a  teacher  of  this  sort  will  consult  it  merely  for 
information  rather  than  for  selective  advice. 

An  announcement  made  by  the  department  of  education  of 
Massachusetts  states  that,  by  act  of  the  legislature  in  191 1,  the 
state  board  of  education  is  required  to  establish  a  teachers'  bureau. 
The  object  of  the  bureau  is  to  assist  superintendents  in  finding  the 
right  teachers,  and  teachers  in  finding  the  right  places.  Plans  for 
developing  this  work  are  now  under  way,  and  a  comprehensive 
system  of  registering  and  classifying  is  being  worked  out.  By  law 
a  registration  fee  of  two  dollars  is  charged  to  the  applicant.  There 
is  no  other  fee.  In  addition  to  the  information  obtained  by  the 
customary  registration  blank,  it  is  intended  to  accumulate  first- 
hand information  concerning  teachers  and  their  work  by  members 
of  the  staff.  All  the  information  obtainable  will  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  inquiring  superintendent.  Teachers  will  not  be 
notified  of  vacancies  for  which  they  are  expected  to  apply,  unless 
the  bureau  is  requested  to  notify  them. 
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In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  practically  every 
college  and  university  in  the  country  is  now  conducting  a  free  regis- 
tration bureau  through  which  superintendents  become  acquainted 
with  the  graduates  who  are  qualified  to  fill  high-school  positions 
and  even  positions  in  the  elementary  schools.  Every  normal 
school  is  also  a  center  for  distribution  of  information  about  avail- 
able candidates.  In  addition  to  these  public  institutions  there  are 
a  large  group  of  teachers'  agencies  engaged  in  the  business  of  finding 
places  for  teachers  and  finding  teachers  for  superintendents  who 
wish  to  fill  vacancies.  The  fact  that  certain  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  country  and  certain  organized  societies  are 
beginning  to  deal  with  this  matter  is  undoubtedly  significant  for 
the  future.  There  is  no  reason  why  state  teachers'  associations, 
and  sectional  associations  should  not  become  very  helpful  agencies 
in  the  distribution  of  information.  Indeed,  there  are  many  teachers 
who  have  experienced  through  teachers'  agencies  the  unfortu- 
nate results  of  overkeen  competition  and  of  a  purely  business 
attitude  toward  the  question  of  placing  teachers.  Very  frequently 
the  teachers'  agency  renders  very  slight  service  and  collects  an 
unduly  large  proportion  of  the  subsequent  salary.  In  other  cases 
the  teachers'  agency  undoubtedly  does  render  a  service  which 
justifies  its  commission.  The  co-operative  method  of  dealing  with 
the  problem  would  be  more  economical  for  teachers  than  the  present 
business  methods  employed  by  teachers'  agencies.  Mr.  Prosser's 
bureau  and  the  registration  system  which  is  required  in  Massa- 
chusetts are  suggestive  examples  which  ought  to  be  followed  by 
other  institutions  of  like  type. 

The  Consular  and  Trade  Report  gives  an  interesting  account 

of  the  growth  of  the  Canadian  penny  bank  system  in  the  public 

schools.     The  organization  of  school  penny  banks  in 

c  00  s    ^j^^  Dominion  of  Canada  is  regulated  by  an  act  of 

in  Canada  ,  °  ■' 

Parliament.     A  large  number  of  these  banks  have 

been  established  throughout  the  various  provinces.     During  the 

fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1911,  deposits  increased  from  $142,000 

to  $175,000.     The  depositors  received  3  per  cent  interest,  and  it  is 

understood  that  the  government  pays  to  the  banks  3^  per  cent  on 
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these  special  deposits.  Certain  banks  in  each  town  offer  their 
services  in  handhng  these  accounts,  in  which  there  is  no  profit,  in 
the  hope  that  the  children,  depositing  in  these  school  banks,  may 
eventually  become  depositors  in  a  larger  way.  '  Deposits  are  made 
each  morning  by  the  students  with  the  teacher,  and  an  employee 
of  the  bank  goes  to  the  school  to  receive  the  money  so  collected. 
Each  depositor  has  a  passbook  in  which  deposits  are  entered  by  the 
teacher.  The  withdrawals  are  entered  by  the  bank.  The  books  are 
supplied  by  the  school  board,  and  paid  for  out  of  school  funds. 

The  preliminary  announcements  of  the  Panama-Pacific  Inter- 
national Exposition  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  191 5  make 
The  Panama-  emphatic  reference  to  the  educational  features  of 
Pacific  this  exposition.     It  is  planned  that  there  shall  be  a 

Exposition  series  of  educational  conferences.  Teachers'  associa- 
tions and  conventions  are  invited  to  become  a  part  of  the  general 
organization  of  this  exposition,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an 
elaborate  collection  of  material  from  American  and  foreign  schools. 
The  interest  of  teachers  in  the  general  exposition  is  of  course 
urgently  solicited,  and  the  probabiHty  that  educational  meetings 
will  be  an  important  part  of  the  organization  is  set  forth  in  the 
preliminary  circulars. 

The  methods  of  marking  pupils  in  school  are  constantly  sub- 
jected to  adverse  criticism  both  by  students  and  by  the  instructors 
who  have  to  employ  marking  systems.     How  nearly 

ar  mg  ^  student  has  approached  to  some  theoretical  maxi- 

Systems  .  ,    ^^ 

mum  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  and  certainly  more 

difficult  to  express.  Again  and  again  it  has  been  pointed  out  that 
it  would  probably  be  better  to  subdivide  the  problem  in  some  way, 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  pupil  has  initiative,  that 
he  prepares  his  lessons  carefully,  that  he  exhibits  good  powers  of 
memory  and  concentration,  that  he  knows  how  to  reason.  In 
short,  it  would  be  better  if  the  general  problem  could  be  so  subdi- 
vided that  the  mark  finally  given  to  the  student  would  signify 
something  with  regard  to  each  of  these  different  traits  which  his 
school  work  is  supposed  to  cultivate  and  perfect. 
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The  wirious  schemes  which  liavc  been  suggested  for  this  sort 
of  grading  are  re-examined  at  most  teachers'  meetings,  and  it  is 
wiili  a  view  to  exciting  discussions  along  this  line  that  the  note  is 
here  inserted.  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  hear  from  those  who 
have  tried  any  of  tliese  mclliods  of  special  rating  of  school  children. 

This  item  is  suggested  l)y  the  fact  that  Dr.  L.  C.  Wooster,  head 
of  the  Biological  Science  Department  at  the  Kansas  Normal  School, 
recently  proposed  the  following  subdivision  of  one  hundred  points. 

Perfect  Grade 

Power  of  initiative 24 

Power  of  inductive  reasoning 24 

Memory  of  general  principles 24 

Power  of  deductive  reasoning 20 

Memory  of  words 8 

100 


PRINCIPLES   OF   REVISION   OF  A    COURSE   OF    STUDY 
APPLIED  TO  GEOGRAPHY 


J.  L.  STOCKTON 
Winona,  Minn. 


In  an  attempt  to  correct  an  overcrowded  curriculum,  there  are 
at  least  three  ways  in  which  the  problem  may  be  attacked. 

I.  Elimination  of  unnecessary  subject-matter  (A)  through 
careful  attention  to  the  aims  of  the  course,  and  (B)  by  the  presenta- 
tion of  subject-matter  in  the  form  of  problems,  thereby  providing 
for  something  more  than  a  mere  listing  of  facts,  and  automatically 
limiting  the  exploration  of  relatively  unimportant  bypaths. 

II.  Such  taking  account  of  relations  between  various  elements 
of  the  subject-matter  as  will  provide  for  right  cumulative  effect. 
That  is  to  say,  wherever  possible,  the  first  thing  taught  should 
(through  grade  after  grade)  lead  up  to,  and  reinforce  later  material. 
The  whole  should  also  be  knit  together  by  review  problems  which 
present  new  aspects  of  old  material,  and  serve  as  drills  and  reviews  of 
important  points. 

III.  Integration  of  subjects,  in  other  words  cutting  down  the 
number  of  subjects  because  of  recognition  of  the  fact  that  phases 
of  the  same  subject  have  crept  into  the  curriculum  under  various 
names,  and  can  be  put  together  so  that  the  same  results  may  be 
obtained  with  less  skipping  from  subject  to  subject. 

The  following  course  in  "Environment"  has  been  prepared  as 
an  attempt  to  apply  these  principles.  This  course  is  meant  to 
take  the  place  of  elementary  science,  nature-study,  school  garden- 
ing, and  geography  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  to  merge  into  the 
geography  of  the  fourth  grade  (see  fourth-grade  outline).  Geog- 
raphy is  regarded  as  ''relation  of  the  earth  to  life,"  and  the  early 
grades  are  devoted  to  the  gathering  of  facts  (earth  facts  and  life 
facts),  which  are  to  be  related  causally  in  later  grades  (beginning 
with  real  home  geography  in  fourth  grade)  where  the  child  is  more 
mature.     Some  spatial  relations  are  dealt  with  in  each  grade. 
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TENTATIVE   COURSE   OF    STUDY   IN   ENVIRONMENT 

TO    TAKE    THE    PLACE    OF   REGULAR    COURSE    IN   NATURE-STUDY,    ELEMENTARY 

SCIENCE,   SCHOOL   GARDENING,   AND   GEOGRAPHY,   IN   THE   STATE 

NORMAL    SCHOOL   AT  WINONA,  MINN. 

GRADE   I 

I.  Xatiiral  environment. 

Study  trees,  because  (i)  there  are  plenty  within  easy  reach  on  our  campus, 
(2)  they  are  large  and  present  easily  comprehended  gross  features,  (3)  they 
are  stationary  and  easily  observed  again  and  again,  and  for  relatively  long 
periods  (X.B. — These  considerations  overbalance  the  fact  that  children's 
interests  are  more  primarily  in  moving  animal  life.) 

The  problem  in  regard  to  trees  is  one  of  recognition  and  appreciation  only. 

In  animal  life,  work  for  recognition  of  such  common  animals  as  will  be 
likely  to  be  met  with  in  the  reading  or  in  the  child's  own  restricted  experience. 
Most  of  the  children  will  be  familiar  with  many  of  these,  but  some  will  be 
ignorant  of  a  part  of  the  last,  and  there  should  be  a  general  checking  up, 
covering  such  creatures  as  cats,  dogs,  chickens,  rabbits,  squirrels,  foxes,  cows 
and  calves,  horses  and  colts,  sheep,  turtles,  ants,  grasshoppers,  butterflies, 
crickets,  bees,  etc. 

Children  in  this  grade  should  begin  to  learn  how  to  care  for  a  canary 
and  for  plants,  but  should  not  be  given  full  care  and  responsibility.  Assistance 
should  be  permitted  and  encouraged,  attention  being  drawn  to  the  details  of 
what  must  be  done. 

Do  gardening  in  order  that  the  children  may  see  many  things  grow,  in  order 
that  they  may  get  the  concept  that  things  do  grow — that  they  come  from  seeds 
planted  in  the  ground  and  develop  through  the  various  stages  to  maturity. 
Note  all  kinds  of  plant  life — vegetables,  cereals,  flowers,  weeds — but  for  the 
above-mentioned  purpose  specifically. 

Cultivate  a  general  appreciative  observation  of  the  whole  environment  as 
opportunity  presents  itself,  but  do  specific  work  as  outlined  above. 

In  none  of  the  work  suggested  for  this  grade  should  scientific  analysis 
be  expected.  Let  the  child  recognize  by  picking  out  the  characteristics  which 
appeal  to  him. 

II.  Artificial  environment. 

Study  three  stores:  (i)  dry  goods,  (2)  meat  market,  (3)  grocery.  Find 
out  definitely  what  is  kept  in  each  store.  Notice  particular  things.  Learn 
generalization   "store." 

Study  local  home.     Make  this  study  from  the  fact  side. 

To  aid  in  future  geography  work  give  some  attention  to  the  spatial  relation 
of  direction  and  distance.  Let  the  children  learn  the  directions  by  actual 
field  work  (view  from  top  of  building  or  similar  device).  Do  not  deal  with 
maps  or  symbols  of  other  kinds  at  this  point. 
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GRADE   II 

I.  Natural  environment. 

Recognition  and  appreciation  of  local  flowers  and  shrubs. 

Review  problem:  To  find  and  recognize  away  from  the  campus  the  trees 
we  learned  to  know  on  the  campus  last  year.  Tell  how  we  know  them.  (Still 
let  the  child  be  largely  independent  as  to  the  distinguishing  features  he  selects.) 

Gardening  (spring) :  Review  and  clinch  main  features  of  fall  visit  to  farm 
(see  below). 

Problem:  To  recognize  what  the  farmer  plants,  and  actually  to  plant  it, 
and  to  recognize  it  when  it  grows. 

Distinction  between  weeds  and  valuable  garden  plants.  What  animals 
and  insects  do  we  discover  are  helpful  to  our  gardens,  and  what  are  harmful  ? 
Recognition  of  what  common  animals  of  the  environment  are  domestic  and 
what  are  wild. 

Appreciation  as  in  Grade  I. 

II.  Artificial  environment. 

Other  local  stores  than  those  studied  in  first  grade.  Recognize  and  tell 
what  these  stores  have  for  the  home,  and  what  they  get  from  the  farm. 

Visit  the  farm,  familiarizing  the  children  with  farm  conditions,  becoming 
at  home  on  the  farm,  wearing  off  strangeness,  recognizing  fields,  animals, 
housing,  fruits,  grains,  etc. 

(Manual-training  course  should  make  application  of  all  of  this  in  con- 
struction work,  etc.) 

Transportation:  Recognition  of  modes  of  getting  from  farm  to  town  and 
about  town. 

Distinction  between  domestic  and  wild  birds:  Care  for  a  bird  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Continue  first-grade  work  in  direction  and  distance,  but  in  field  work  only, 
without  relation  to  maps  or  diagrams. 

GRADE  ni 

I.    Natural  environment. 

Recognition  and  appreciation  of  birds. 

Review  problem:  What  kinds  of  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs  did  we  see  while 
looking  for  birds  ? 

What  makes  an  animal  a  good  domestic  animal  ? 

How  can  our  domestic  animals  take  care  of  themselves,  and  how  can  we 
help  to  take  care  of  them? 

What  kinds  of  flowers  and  weeds  have  seeds  that  are  good  food  for  birds  ? 

Do  the  birds  all  eat  the  same  kind  of  seeds  ?     Of  insects  ? 

What  birds  are  helpful  to  our  gardens  ?  For  what  other  reasons  do  we  like 
birds  ?    How  can  we  help  them  ?     Kodak-hunting  vs.  gun-hunting. 

Gardening  (fall):  Harvesting  of  normal  department  spring  garden. 
Compare  what  was  seen  on  the  farm  with  what  was  seen  in  the  school  garden. 
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Care  of  house  plants  (winter)  and  planting  of  bulbs:  One  motive — to 
have  Easter  lilies. 

II.     Artificial  cnvironmciil. 

Factories  of  Winona — Problems:  What  do  they  make?  What  raw 
materials  do  they  use?  Where  do  the  raw  materials  come  from?  What  are 
the  uses  of  the  products?  How  many  of  them  come  into  our  homes  direct 
from  the  factory,  and  how  many  through  the  stores? 

N.B. — Work  with  spatial  relations  of  distance  and  direction  should  be 
continued  in  this  grade,  but  still  through  actual  experience,  instead  of  through 
the  medium  of  maps  or  diagrams.  The  direction  of  the  farm  from  the  school, 
etc.,  suggest  the  character  of  the  available  material.  Pointing  in  various 
directions;  walking  in  various  directions;  using  names  north,  south,  east,  and 
west  until  they  are  very  familiar  in  actual  practice — all  of  this  should  be  woven 
in  until  it  is  too  familiar  to  allow  the  child  to  become  confused. 

GRADE   IV 

Beginning  with  this  grade  the  course  should  be  definitely  called  geography, 
but  should  include  the  necessary  elements  of  the  other  subjects,  no  subject 
called  elementary  science,  nature-study,  or  school  gardening  being  put  upon  the 
program  separately.  The  first  three  grades  have  been  collecting  facts — facts 
about  the  earth,  and  facts  about  life.  They  are  in  the  fourth  grade  to  begin  to 
relate  those  facts  into  the  science  of  geography,  geography  being  regarded  as 
the  "relation  of  earth  to  life."  These  relations  are  of  course  mainly  causal. 
The  basis  for  geography  is  another  relation — the  spatial.  These  spatial 
relations  are  (as  already  provided  in  this  course)  to  be  emphasized  in  each 
one  of  the  first  three  grades,  and  to  be  summed  up  and  applied  to  maps  and 
charts  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  grade  now  under  discussion  (see  below). 

Home  geography:  6  months.  Use  Dodge's  Home  Geography  outline  as 
found  in  his  first  book,  but  treat  the  subjects  as  treated  in  McMurry's  discus- 
sion.    (Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geography.) 

4  B  Grade.     Do  topics  i  to  lo  inclusive,  omitting  topic  4. 

4  A  Grade.  Do  remaining  topics  in  Dodge,  Home  Geography  outline,  and 
spend  three  months  on  Homes  in  other  Lands,  as  an  introduction  to  a  first 
extensive  view  of  the  "world  as  a  whole,"  going  from  consequence  to  cause. 
JNIake  this  study  of  homes  by  means  of  a  series  of  type  studies,  gathering  the 
facts  which  wiU  tend  to  build  up  in  the  child's  mind  an  idea  of  the  heat  belts, 
so  that  he  has  roughly  blocked  out  in  his  mind  the  "world  as  a  whole"  divided 
into  zones.  Use  Seven  Little  Sisters  and  Each  and  All,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
applicable  to  this  work. 

!Map  study:  Map  study  should  come  after  the  child  has  something  to 
map.  Hence,  as  has  been  intimated  in  previous  grades,  it  would  be  left  until 
the  study  of  home  geography  in  the  fourth  grade  has  gone  far  enough  to  give 
the  child  at  least  an  elementary  need  for  symbols  of  geographic  areas.     But 
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the  fact  that  his  necessity  does  appear  should  be  recognized,  and  along  with  it 
the  other  fact  that  it  takes  very  careful  initiation  into  the  use  of  the  symbol 
in  order  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not  supplant  the  real  thing,  but  only  comes  to 
stand  for  the  real  thing. 

Spatial  relations  having  been  well  cared  for  in  the  preceding  grades,  this 
knowledge  can  be  relied  upon  as  an  aid  in  the  understanding  of  the  map  idea. 
Directions  on  the  map  should  be  developed  first  by  plots  of  ground  used  to 
represent  larger  areas,  then  by  sketches  on  paper  made  by  laying  the  paper 
upon  which  a  sketch  is  to  be  made  flat  on  the  floor,  where  the  real  directions 
may  be  observed  and  marked.  Hang  on  north  wall.  Afterward,  the  simple 
details  may  be  filled  in  as  becomes  necessary  or  desirable.  Do  not  give  to  the 
child,  at  first,  maps  completed  by  someone  else  and  ask  him  to  interpret  them, 
but  stimulate  and  encourage  him  to  make  maps  for  himself,  summing  up  his 
knowledge  of  home  geography  relations.  Some  of  the  gross  theory  of  drawing 
to  a  scale  will  need  to  be  taught.  Teach  the  child  to  see  the  map  as  a  symbol 
of  a  reahty  (which  reality  at  this  point  is  largely  within  his  own  experience) . 

Credit  for  valuable  constructive  criticism  of  this  course  is  due 
to  the  critic  teachers  of  the  Winona  Normal  School. 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES.  BRIEFS,  AND  ORAL  EXPOSITION 
IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS' 


S.  CHESTER  PARKER 
University  of  Chicago 


I  desire  to  comment  on  three  phases  of  co-operative  training 
in  English  which  are  possible  in  normal  schools,  namely,  (i)  train- 
ing in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries,  that  is,  systematic  biblio- 
graphical work,  (2)  training  in  the  organization  of  material  in 
the  form  of  expository  briefs,  and  (3)  training  in  oral  exposition. 

The  possibilities  of  this  type  of  co-operative  English  work  are 
probably  greater  in  a  normal  school  which  emphasizes  two-year 
courses  for  high-school  graduates  than  in  any  other  educational 
institution  above  the  elementary  school.  These  large  possibilities 
are  due  to  the  fact  that  such  a  normal  school  theoretically  should 
be,  and  often  is,  more  unified  in  its  organization  than  other  insti- 
tutions. This  greater  unification  results  from  several  .factors 
which  include  (i)  the  very  definite  professional  aim,  namely, 
training  teachers  for  elementary  schools,  (2)  the  relatively  brief 
period  for  doing  this.  The  combination  of  these  factors  results 
in  a  very  rigid  selection  of  those  courses  of  instruction  which  are 
essential  and  the  definite  elimination  of  those  courses  which  do 
not  have  a  large  applied  value.  Hence  in  a  given  department, 
few  courses  will  be  offered,  and  these  will  soon  become  definitely 
standardized.  When  this  standardization  is  once  effected,  the 
attention  of  the  department  is  no  longer  concentrated  on  the  selec- 
tion of  its  subject-matter,  but  upon  the  most  effective  teaching 
of  the  subject  to  the  normal-school  students.  This  effective 
teaching  may  very  well  include  the  three  forms  of  co-operative 
English  work  mentioned  above,  namely,  training  in  systematic 
bibliographical  work,  in  wTiting  expository  briefs,  and  in  oral 
exposition,  and  this  work  may  be  required  uniformly  throughout 
the  institution  in  all  departments. 

'A  paper  presented  before  the  National  Council  of  English  Teachers,  Chicago, 

November  29,  191 2. 
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These  forms  of  activity  are  of  vital  importance  in  the  effective 
teaching  of  every  subject;  they  are  as  important  in  history, 
geography,  and  nature-study  as  they  are  in  English.  In  this 
respect  they  differ  from  some  of  the  more  formal  aspects  of  English 
work,  such  as  correct  spelling,  correct  forms  of  speech,  sentence 
structure,  etc.,  in  which  the  instructor  who  is  not  a  specialist  in 
Enghsh  is  often  not  interested  and  of  which  he  is  commonly  not 
competent  to  judge.  I  shall  take  up  briefly  each  of  the  forms  of 
co-operative  work  for  special  consideration. 

The  necessity  of  training  in  systematic  bibliographical  work  is 
easily  demonstrated.  Many  school  buildings  are  being  provided 
with  selected  libraries;  special  library  collections  for  children  are 
provided  in  many  cities;  supplementary  reading  by  children  is 
growing  in  all  subjects;  and  the  teacher  is  expected  to  be  constantly 
developing  a  body  of  supplementary  subject-matter  and  informing 
herself  concerning  the  larger  aspects  of  the  topics  she  is  teaching. 
The  difficulties  encountered  by  teachers  in  connection  with  some 
of  these  new  demands  are  illustrated  in  connection  with  the  making 
of  lesson  plans  in  practice  teaching,  especially  in  the  content  sub- 
jects. Student  teachers  are  commonly  not  considered  competent 
to  teach  any  topics  except  those  of  which  they  have  had  an  inten- 
sive treatment  in  departmental  courses.  Yet  very  few  of  the 
topics  they  will  have  to  teach  in  actual  school  work  are  covered 
in  these  courses.  One  practice  teacher  was  referred  to  a  depart- 
mental head  for  assistance  on  a  topic  which  had  not  been  covered 
in  the  course.  He  referred  her  to  a  dozen  or  more  large  volumes. 
She  worked  on  them  twenty-five  hours  and  came  back  with  the 
report  that  there  was  nothing  in  them  on  the  topic.  This  waste  of 
time  was  partly  the  fault  of  the  instructor,  partly  of  the  system  for 
not  providing  bibliographical  training,  and  partly  the  fault  of  the 
student. 

I  was  in  a  Junior  class  in  history  in  college  in  which  the 
instructor  assigned  us  individual  topics  to  work  up  for  reports. 
He  said,  "Your  first  step  will  be  to  prepare  a  bibliography." 
Half  of  the  class  had  never  heard  of  a  bibliography  and  had  never 
done  any  systematic  reference  work. 

Training   along   this   line   should   provide   for   the   following: 
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{a)  a  short  course  (from  five  to  ten  lessons)  by  an  expert,  on  the 
use  of  standard  reference  systems  and  bibliographical  aids;  (6)  fre- 
quent assignments  in  all  departments  of  topics  to  be  worked  up; 
(c)  the  requirement  of  a  representative  or  fairly  complete  bibliog- 
raphy as  the  lirst  step  in  working  a  topic;  {d)  this  bibliography 
should  include  not  merely  exact  references,  but  also  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  each  reference  based  on  a  cursory  examination  of  it. 

The  second  phase  of  co-operative  English  work,  namely,  the 
preparation  of  expository  briefs,  might  well  take  the  place  of 
much  of  the  writing  of  long  term  papers  and  other  papers  which 
is  often  required.  There  is  entirely  too  much  of  the  writing 
(or  often  copying)  of  long  papers  made  up  of  undigested,  unor- 
ganized ideas.  There  is  entirely  too  little  of  the  careful,  thought- 
ful organization  of  ideas  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  and 
of  the  concise  expression  of  these  ideas  freed  from  the  lumber  of 
unnecessary  words.  One  remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  require- 
ment that  many  reports  should  be  put  in  the  form  of  expository 
briefs. 

By  an  expository  brief  I  mean  the  presentation  of  material  in 
the  form  of  clear,  concise,  complete  statements  or  sentences,  so 
subdivided,  paragraphed,  and  numbered  as  to  indicate  clearly 
the  relative  value  and  subordination  of  the  various  points.  Hence 
it  differs  from  the  ordinary  outline  or  ordinary  summary.  This 
difference  must  be  elaborated  to  students  but  need  not  be  here. 

The  advantages  of  this  type  of  writing  for  the  student  are 
obvious.  It  is  a  mechanical  device  which  practically  forces  him 
to  attend  to  the  number,  relation,  and  organization  of  his  ideas. 
In  the  ordinary  long  paper  these  factors  do  not  stand  out  clearly. 
The  training  in  concise,  exact  expression  that  results  is  also 
important. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  instructor  for  whom  the  paper  is 
written  the  use  of  the  brief  is  a  great  time-saver.  He  can  read 
it  in  much  shorter  time  and  can  more  easily  estimate  just  what 
the  student  has  accomplished. 

Not  only  term  papers,  but  also  notes  on  readings  can  be  put 
in  this  form  to  advantage.  In  one  of  my  undergraduate  classes 
I  require  students  to  read  periodical  articles  on  the  teaching  of 
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special  subjects  and  to  report  on  them  in  the  form  of  briefs.  I 
can  read  thirty  of  these,  representing  three  hundred  pages  of 
periodical  reading,  in  two  hours.  I  usually  make  note  of  such 
references  and  items  as  interest  me.  The  advantage  to  the 
instructor  is  obvious  in  this  case.  Lesson  plans  put  up  in  the  form 
of  briefs  make  the  student  much  more  conscious  of  the  problems 
of  subject-matter  and  method  which  confront  him  in  his  teaching. 
Moreover,  the  plans  may  be  much  more  quickly  read  by  the  critic 
teacher. 

The  preliminary  training  in  the  making  of  briefs  should  be 
provided  in  the  department  of  English,  and  a  uniform  style  estab- 
lished which  should  prevail  in  all  departments. 

The  third  phase  of  co-operative  work  in  English,  namely, 
training  in  oral  exposition,  is  intimately  related  to  the  other  two, 
for  the  oral  reports  on  topics  which  might  be  required  in  all  sub- 
jects should  be  preceded  by  systematic  bibliographical  work  and 
careful  organization  of  the  reports  in  the  form  of  written  briefs. 

The  great  value  for  teachers  of  training  in  systematic,  artistic 
oral  exposition  is  shown  in  the  high  grade  of  this  type  of  work  in 
the  schools  of  Germany.  We  are  not  likely  to  carry  exposition 
by  the  teacher  to  the  extreme  to  which  it  is  carried  in  Germany, 
but  it  deserves  to  play  a  considerable  part  in  our  instruction  as 
supplementary  to  textbooks  and  to  development  lessons.  Many 
of  our  teachers  are  especially  deficient  in  oral  exposition.  They 
hg-ve  no  standards  of  excellence  and  no  skill.  They  may  be  some- 
what skilled  in  oral  narration,  but  the  rambling,  hodge-podge, 
unorganized  character  of  their  expository  oral  discourses  is  often 
appalling.  Even  the  experienced  teachers  whom  we  find  as 
graduate  students  in  our  departments  of  education  are  often 
lamentably  weak  along  this  line.  Their  class  reports  have  been 
characterized  by  one  instructor  as  "unmitigated  bores." 

Again,  the  remedy  is  preliminary  training  in  the  English 
department,  supplemented  by  regular  oral  reports  in  all  other 
departments.  These  reports  may  vary  from  three  minutes  to  a 
half-hour  in  length,  and  a  definite  technique  of  giving  them  should 
be  developed.  This  should  include  very  definite  and  clear  assign- 
ments by  the  teacher  followed  by  the  bibliographies  and  briefs 
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prepared  by  the  students  as  described  above.  In  making  a  short 
oral  report  the  student  should  not  have  any  notes  in  his  hand, 
Init  his  brief  or  some  of  its  more  important  points  should  be  written 
on  the  board.  An  immature  student  in  the  normal  school,  before 
presenting  his  first  long  oral  report  to  the  class,  might  be  required 
to  rehearse  it  before  a  committee  of  two  or  three  students  from  the 
class,  and  the  instructor.  This  provides  the  necessary  audience, 
breaks  the  performer  in  gradually,  and  saves  the  time  of  the  class 
if  the  report  is  found  to  be  unsatisfactory  for  presentation. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  special  department,  this  method 
of  reporting  is,  in  my  estimation,  a  useful  device  for  freeing  indi- 
vidual reports  from  some  of  the  objections  that  have  been  urged 
against  them.  From  the  standpoint  of  training  in  expression  it 
provides  the  first  essential,  namely,  an  audience-situation,  that 
is,  the  pupil  with  something  to  say  and  the  group  for  whom  it 
will  be  significant. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  this  type  of  co-operative  English 
work  in  a  high  school  which  I  attended.  The  principal  was  a 
teacher  of  English  and  provided  for  this  much  co-operative  work 
throughout  the  departments.  For  purely  departmental  purposes 
I  have  used  it  in  the  department  of  education  with  all  grades  of 
students  from  those  of  the  normal  school  to  candidates  for  the 
Doctor's  degree,  and  I  am  convinced  that  it  has  contributed  to 
the  efficiency  and  interest  of  everyone  concerned,  including  the 
instructor. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SCHOOLS  AND  CERTAIN  PHASES  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK  IN  GERMANY.     II 


GEORGE  KOEPPEL 
Principal  Twenty-first  Street  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SPECIAL   HELP   SCHOOLS 

Hilfsschulen. — The  establishment  of  special  help  classes  for 
children  whose  progress  in  school  is  retarded  and  the  organization 
of  such  classes  into  schools  has  made  great  progress  in  all  parts  of 
Germany,  and  large  and  small  cities,  even  villages,  conduct  such 
schools. 

I  am  at  present  not  referring  to  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded where  children  of  lower  types  of  mental  weakness  are  edu- 
cated to  a  certain  degree  of  usefulness,  but  to  schools  that  are 
established  for  pupils  who  are  unable  to  do  the  regular  work  required 
in  the  courses  of  the  elementary  schools  in  the  usual  time,  and  who 
occupy  a  place  intermediate  between  the  so-called  normal  pupils 
and  those  who  are  properly  placed  in  institutions  for  the  feeble- 
minded or  idiotic. 

Most  of  the  pupils  of  the  Hilfsschulen  are  congenitally  weak 
in  intelligence,  while  in  many  others  faulty  development,  sickness, 
or  unfavorable  surroundings  are  either  the  cause  of  their  back- 
wardness or  reinforce  their  innate  weakness.  Feeble-mindedness 
is  a  relative  term.  We  know  well  enough  that  in  classes  of  so-called 
normal  children  there  is  no  approach  to  evenness  of  mentality  and 
that  in  such  classes  we  have  to  deal  with  children  who,  from  the 
most  intelligent  member  down  to  the  dullest,  represent  many 
degrees  of  congenital  endowment,  and  that  not  a  few  of  them  are 
comparatively  feeble-minded.  That  the  latter  class  is  unable  to 
follow  the  instruction  devised  for  pupils  of  higher  powers  is  evi- 
dent; they  will  not  profit  by  it  themselves  and  moreover  become 
a  burden  to  the  class. 
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Similar  considerations  led  in  Milwaukee  to  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  in  favor  of  ungraded  classes  and  to  their  establishment. 
In  other  American  cities,  various  other  arrangements  are  used 
experimentally  in  consideration  of  the  inequality  of  the  natural 
abilitv  of  pupils,  in  order  that  at  least  the  two  great  classes  of 
normal  pupils  and  backward  pupils  may  each  have  a  better  chance 
of  progress. 

In  Gc^man^^  Switzerland,  and  Austria,  the  movement  of  caring 
for  these  weaker  pupils  has  taken  large  proportions,  and  many  of 
the  foremost  educators,  school  physicians,  and  medical  specialists 
are  intensely  interested  in  furthering  it.  Every  other  year  a  con- 
vention is  held  where  prominent  delegates  from  all  parts  of  the 
empire  and  from  neighboring  countries  discuss  conditions  and 
means  of  progress  in  this  particular  field.  I  attended  a  similar 
congress,  held  July  5  and  6  in  Altdorf,  Switzerland,  where  an 
exhaustive  report  on  the  Hilfsschulen  of  Switzerland  was  made 
and  various  problems  pertaining  to  mentally  and  morally  back- 
ward pupils  were  discussed  by  able  educators  and  alienists.  The 
earnestness  and  abihty  of  these  men  and  their  devotion  to  a  diffi- 
cult and  somewhat  uninviting  phase  of  work  were  highly  inspiring. 

Wherever  I  investigated  these  schools  for  backward  children, 
in  Berhn,  Charlottenburg,  Wittenau,  Liibeck,  Hamburg,  Leipzig, 
Chemnitz.  Dresden,  Ziirich,  I  found  my  opinion  confirmed  that 
ungraded  classes  are  not  more  than  makeshifts.  Unless  the  back- 
ward pupils  of  a  larger  district  are  brought  together  to  form  classes, 
each  representing  a  grade,  and  these  organized  into  a  school,  very 
much  valuable  time  and  eft'ort  must  be  wasted  without  really 
benefiting  the  pupils,  not  to  speak  of  the  excessive  burden  that  is 
put  on  the  teacher. 

Years  of  experience  and  observation  in  special  help  classes  in 
Germany  have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
these  children  need  a  reduced  course  of  study  and  special  training 
in  schools  organized  for  their  need.  The  late  superintendent, 
Dr.  Bertram  of  Berhn,  who  had  been  very  reluctant  in  introducing 
this  innovation,  was  forced  to  admit  that  very  few  pupils,  properly 
assigned  to  a  special  help  class,  develop  sufficiently  to  carry  the 
work  in  the  regular  classes,  and  that  their  interests  are  best  served 
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by  promotion  through  the  grades  of  the  Hilfsschule.  Nothing, 
of  course,  prevents  a  retransfer  to  the  regular  grade  in  favorable 
cases. 

About  I  per  cent  of  the  pupils  of  German  elementary  schools 
are  found  in  Hilfsschulen.  Before  being  assigned  to  one  of  these, 
a  pupil  has  been  tested  usually  a  year  and  a  half  in  the  regular  first 
grade  and  is  then  transferred  to  the  Hilfsschule  upon  the  judgment 
of  his  teachers  and  the  school  physician.  The  records  kept  for 
each  child  by  teachers  and  physicians  are  highly  interesting  and 
instructive.  I  am  prepared  to  report  specially  on  these  records 
if  required. 

As  many  of  the  pupils  have  attended  school  nearly  two  years 
before  entering  the  Hilfsschule,  the  organization  of  the  latter  com- 
prises six  grades.  The  classes,  each  containing  but  one  section, 
are  very  small.  In  Charlottenburg  the  number  of  pupils  assigned 
to  a  teacher  and  class  is  12  in  the  lower  grades,  14  in  the  middle 
grades,  and  16  in  the  upper  grades.  In  Berlin  and  other  cities  the 
numbers  are  very  slightly  higher,  14,  16,  and  18  pupils  per  class 
respectively.  It  is  this  organization  of  primary  classes  of  12  to 
14  pupils,  all  being  of  one  group  or  section,  that  permits  of  a  degree 
of  individual  attention  and  care  by  the  teacher  that  is  next  to 
ideal. 

One  school  of  this  kind  that  I  visited  was  composed  of  nine 
classes.  This  small  school  had  three  shops,  one  for  clay-modeling, 
one  for  pasteboard  work,  and  one  for  woodwork.  There  was  also 
a  large  exhibition  room,  a  kind  of  museum,  showing  in  genetic 
progression  the  work  to  be  done  along  all  the  lines  of  activity  in 
that  school.  A  large  Lehrmittel  room  was  also  provided  which 
contained  a  rich  supply  of  material  for  object  lessons,  so  much 
needed  with  backward  children.  While  manual  training  is  optional 
for  children  of  the  elementary  schools  it  is  considered  absolutely 
essential  in  the  training  of  backward  pupils.  Singing,  gymnas- 
tics, walks  in  the  city,  to  parks,  and  to  the  woods  form  part  of  the 
program. 

Stutterers  and  stammerers  are  instructed  2-4  hours  a  week 
by  specialists. 

To  show  the  reduced  and  simplified  course  of  these  schools, 
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I  insert  the  weekly  time  table  of  the  Ililjsschulen  at  Berlin  for 
comparison  with  that  of  the  regular  classes  on  p.  191. 


HILFSSCHULE— BERLIN 
Hours  per  Week 


Religion 

Reading,  writing,  language,  spelling. . 

Arithmetic 

Object  lessons 

Manual  training 

Drawing 

Singing 

Gymnastics — games 


Grade  6 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

Grade 

(lowest) 

S 

4 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

S 

5 

5 

5 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

22 

22 

24 

24 

28 

Grade  i 
(highest) 

3 
6 

4 
6 

4 
I 

2 
2 

28 


The  large  amount  of  time  given  to  object  lessons  and  manual 
training  is  worthy  of  attention.  The  elements  of  geography,  his- 
tory, and  nature-study  are  taught  as  object  lessons.  The  teachers 
present  only  what  is  most  essential  and  practical  and  an  especial 
effort  is  made  in  these  schools  to  make  the  instruction  vivid,  real, 
and  objective.  Slow  progress,  repetitions,  frequent  reviews,  pres- 
entation of  the  subject-matter  from  various  viewpoints  are  of 
great  value  and  of  necessity  with  backward  pupils.  These  pro- 
cesses cause  even  the  duller  pupils  to  comprehend  things  that  would 
remain  Greek  to  them  during  the  more  rapid  and  comprehensive 
instruction  in  the  regular  classes.  The  feeling  of  satisfaction  and 
joy  that  comes  to  the  backward  pupils  when  they  discover  that 
they  learn  to  know  and  to  do  things  which  were  formerly  dead 
to  them  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  their  interest  in  new  matters  and  to 
their  hopefulness  of  making  further  progress.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  separation  of  these  backward  pupils  is  not  only  a  very  decided 
advantage  to  them  but  also  to  the  regular  classes.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  school  time  and  a  much  greater  portion  of  the 
teacher's  nervous  energy  is  saved  by  their  removal,  and  time  and 
energy  may  now  be  applied  to  a  more  evenly  graded  class,  one 
that  is  more  nearly  capable  of  receiving  instruction  as  a  body; 
and  therefore  better  mastery  of  the  subject-matter  and  more  rapid 
progress  is  insured. 
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Hilfsschule  pupils  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  have  an  opportunity,  in  fact  they  are  obliged,  to  con- 
tinue their  school  studies  and  their  manual  work  a  number  of  hours 
each  week,  in  a  continuation  school  especially  organized  for  their 
needs. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  FEEBLE-MINDED 

A  study  of  the  institutions  for  the  training  of  children  of  low 
mentahty  is  instructive  from  many  points  of  view  but  particularly 
for  the  lessons  in  patience  and  skill  exhibited  by  the  teachers  who 
make  a  specialty  of  this  work.  Some  of  these  institutions  are 
models  of  that  type  of  schools  that  have  full  control  of  the  child's 
education,  regulating  and  guiding  every  step  of  his  life  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  One  of  the  grandest  examples  of  this  class  is  the 
Landes-Erziehungs-Anstalt  in  Altendorf  near  Chemnitz. 

Its  location  is  very  healthful  and  ideal,  on  gently  sloping  ground 
near  the  Crimmitschau  forest,  overlooking  city  and  surrounding 
country.  The  city  of  Chemnitz  agreed  to  preserve  the  forest  in 
its  present  extent  "forever"  and  grant  admission  to  the  woods  to 
the  members  of  the  school  at  all  times.  The  grounds  belonging 
to  the  school  cover  an  area  of  about  170  acres,  about  two-thirds 
of  which  is  used  for  gardening  and  farming.  A  rectangle  about 
1,300  feet  wide  and  1,650  feet  long  contains  the  beautiful  buildings 
which  are  surrounded  by  tastefully  arranged  gardens,  ample  play- 
grounds and  fine  gravel  walks.  Among  the  thirty-eight  buildings 
which  are  constructed  in  the  villa  style,  may  be  mentioned  three 
schoolhouses,  a  chapel,  a  gymnasium,  a  central  bathhouse,  kitchen 
and  dining-hall,  several  buildings  containing  shops,  an  admin- 
istration building,  dwelling-houses  for  the  pupils  and  for  the  oflS.cers 
and  teachers,  a  dairy,  a  central  heating  and  lighting  plant,  and  a 
hospital.  No  two  of  these  buildings  are  alike,  each  presenting 
an  architectural  individuality  of  its  own,  and  yet  the  whole  complex 
impressing  the  observer  with  its  harmony  of  conception.  This 
school  can  accommodate  only  eight  hundred  pupils,  but  the  cost 
of  the  buildings  and  their  outfit  amounted  to  about  four  and  a 
half  million  marks,  more  than  a  million  dollars. 

Careful  attention  to  modern  hygienic  requirements,  the  most 
scrupulous  order,  neatness,  and  cleanliness  are  apparent  through- 
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out.  Classrooms  and  living-rooms  are  made  comfortable  by  a 
liberal  supply  of  good  furniture,  and  the  cheerfulness  of  the 
occupants  is  promoted  by  pictures,  decorations,  songbirds, 
aquariums,  and  plants. 

Each  of  the  three  school  buildings  has  only  nine  classrooms, 
but  in  addition,  each  has  two  LchrmUtel  rooms  well  supplied  with 
material  for  object  lessons.  One  of  the  classrooms  in  each  school 
building  is  very  large  and  is  furnished  with  a  grand  piano  for 
instruction  in  music. 

The  accompanying  pictures  show  the  exterior  and  interior  of 
the  hall  for  gymnastic  exercises,  which  also  serves  as  assembly  hall 
on  special  occasions,  and  is  provided  with  a  stage. 

The  teachers  of  Milwaukee  and  their  friends  have  long  been 
hoping  for  the  establishment  of  a  parental  school.  If  ever  this 
dream  should  be  realized,  a  careful  study  of  the  plans,  in  all  their 
details,  of  the  Landes-Erziehungs-Anstalt  near  Chemnitz  should 
not  be  neglected. 

The  methods  of  education  and  of  instruction  in  these  schools 
are  based  on  the  results  of  psychological  research  confirmed  by 
long  experience  with  mentally  weak  children.  The  fundamental 
principle  is  the  stimulation  to  conscious  and  voluntary  activity. 
Not  the  mechanical  acquisition  of  a  quantity  of  knowledge  but  the 
training  to  useful  work  is  the  main  object  of  all  educational  pro- 
cesses in  these  institutions.  The  classes  in  school  and  the  "fami- 
lies'' out  of  school  are  very  small,  numbering  about  twelve  pupils, 
and  each  is  composed  of  pupils  that  are  physically  and  mentally 
as  nearly  equal  in  grade  as  possible.  This  careful  grading  of  classes 
is  considered  as  absolutely  fundamental  for  success.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  work  through  ten  steps  or  grades  and  the  numerous 
classes  within  this  range,  enable  the  teachers  to  place  each  child 
where  he  can  do  his  best. 

The  four  lowest  grades  comprise  the  Vorschule,  the  preparatory 
department,  whose  function  is  the  training  of  the  pupils'  senses  to 
observe  properly  the  objects  that  surround  them  and  to  form  con- 
cepts of  these  and  of  their  qualities  by  numerous  activities.  A 
considerable  portion  of  time  is  devoted  to  practical  exercises  in 
attending  to  themselves;    learning  to  know  the  articles  of  dress, 
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Gymnastic  Hall 


Interior  of  Gymnastic  Hall 
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their  use.  their  material;  utensils  used  in  washing  and  bathing  and 
the  application  of  these.  Regular  use  of  the  toothbrush  is  insisted 
upon.  The  pupils  learn  by  frequent  exercises  to  dress  and  undress 
and  to  aid  each  other  in  doing  so,  to  clean  their  clothing  and  shoes, 
and  to  habituate  themselves  to  orderliness  in  hanging  or  placing 
articles  of  dress  and  other  objects,  and  in  keeping  their  rooms  in 
an  orderly  and  neat  condition.  They  have  exercises  in  finding 
their  way  in  the  room  and  in  the  house,  in  the  yard,  on  playgrounds, 
and  in  gardens,  also  to  the  places  that  have  been  visited  on  walks 
in  the  neighborhood.  Polite  behavior  is  also  established  by  daily 
exercise. 

A  glance  at  the  program  for  these  lower  four  grades  shows  that 
only  a  small  part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  regular  school  work,  and 
during  that  time  there  is  hardly  a  minute  when  the  children  are 
not  "acting  out"  what  is  being  taught.  The  lessons  last  45 
minutes  and  each  is  followed  by  15  minutes'  recess  on  the  play- 
ground. 

The  distribution  of  work,  in  hours  per  week,  is  as  follows  for 
the  preparatory  Jour  grades  or  steps: 


Grade  I 


Grade  II 


Grade  III 


Grade  IV 


Object  lessons 

Reading 

Counting  exercises 

Singing 

Gymnastics  and  play.  .  .  . 
Attending  to  themselves.  , 
Sorting  of  substances.  .  .  . 
Work  with  colored  beads . 

Building 

Folding  and  weaving.  .  .  . 
Placing  colored  sticks.  .  . . 

Braiding 

Claywork 

Work  with  mosaic  blocks. 

Total  hours  per  week 


25 


25 


29 


The  principal  aim  of  this  plan  is  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  objects, 
their  qualities  and  properties;  to  train  their  perceptive  faculty. 
Nothing  is  memorized  but  everything  is  learned  by  experience. 
Ifi  the  six  grades  of  the  school  proper  the  work,  in  hours  per  week, 
is  distributed  as  follows: 
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Grade  VI 
(Lowest) 


Grade 
V 


Grade 
IV 


Grade 
III 


Grade      Grade  I 
II        (Highest) 


Religion 

Story  telling 

Reading,  writing,  language,  spelling. . 

Arithmetic 

Object  lessons 

Home  geography 

Singing 

Drawing 

Gymnastics  and  play 

Manual  Training 


3 
10 


6 
3 
3 

I 
2 

I 

3 
10 


2 
2 

3 
II 


31 


31 


32 


33 


34 


3 
13 


36 


In  the  higher  grades,  too,  the  development  of  manual  skill  is  a 
prominent  feature. 

The  processes  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  reach  the  aim  of  this 
school,  the  training  to  conscious  voluntary  activity,  are  very  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  and  particularly  so  in  the  preparatory 
department  where  children  of  very  low  mentality  are  found,  but 
these  methods  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  report,  as  only  a  detailed 
and  extended  description  would  be  of  value,  and  that  would  form 
a  special  report. 

Not  a  few  of  the  weak-minded  children  who  are  found  capable 
of  training  when  first  examined  and  observed,  reach  a  point  in 
their  development  where  they  come  to  an  intellectual  standstill 
and  where  they  can  no  longer  progress  with  their  class  in  school 
or  in  the  shops.  To  prevent  retrogression,  these  children  are 
instructed  in  school  a  short  time  every  day  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  day  are  trained  to  do  some  useful  work  within  their 
capacity  in  so-called  "work  classes."  One  of  these  classes  was 
composed  of  girls  who  had  reached  but  the  third  grade  of  the 
preparatory  department,  two  of  boys  who  had  reached  but  the 
second  and  fourth  grades  respectively  of  that  department,  while 
with  others  arrest  of  development  occurred  in  one  of  the  grades 
of  the  regular  school. 

Nowhere  is  demonstrated  more  clearly  that  with  the  best  of 
teaching  the  progress  of  pupils  must  vary  greatly  in  consequence 
of  the  natural  endowment  and  of  intercurring  developmental 
conditions  over  which  the  educator  has  absolutely  no  control. 
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The  inslitulions  for  feeble-minded  children  in  Wittcnau  near 
Berlin  and  in  Alstcrdorf  near  Hamburg  are  organized  and  con- 
ducted, in  theor\-  and  |)ractice,  essentially  on  the  same  principles; 
e\"er\where  \ve  iind  sn  stematic  efforts  of  promoting  the  physical 
conditions  of  the  child  and  of  arousing  and  stimulating  his  feeble 
mental  pt)\vers  by  constant  activity.  The  pupils  are  employed  in 
a  variety  of  occupations  and  are  finally  trained  in  one,  so  that  they 
may  become  competent  and  possibly  independent  workers  in  some 
trade. 

The  literature  concerning  the  education  of  weak  and  backward 
children  is  quite  rich  in  Germany  and  the  institutions  mentioned 
above,  as  well  as  the  Hilfsschulen,  are  liberally  supplied  with  these 
books.  A  small  school  in  Dresden  of  ten  classes  and  140  pupils 
is  provided  with  a  library  of  several  hundred  of  such  special  works 
for  the  use  of  the  teachers. 

[To  be  continued] 
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The  appearance  of  Warren  Colburn's  arithmetics  {First  Lessons 
and  Sequel),  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  the  develop- 
ment of  arithmetic  and  arithmetic  teaching  in  the  United  States. 
The  principal  features  of  these  texts  may  be  classed  under  three 
heads:  (i)  the  introduction  of  oral  instruction,  (2)  his  ideas  about 
the  subject-matter  of  arithmetic  and  its  organization,  and  (3)  his 
recognition  of  sound  educational  principles.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  writer  to  present  evidence  of  these  features  from  Colburn's 
writings. 

OEAL   INSTRUCTION 

To  appreciate  the  significance  of  Warren  Colburn's  introduction 

of  oral  instruction  into  arithmetic  teaching,  it  is  necessary  to  recount 

briefly  the  method  of  instruction  prevailing  before  his  time.     This 

method  may  be  characterized  as  the  "Cyphering  Book"  method. 

In  the  earlier  times  rarely  did  either  the  teacher  or  pupil  possess  a 

text.     Each  pupil  was  provided  with  a  blankbook  made  of  a  quire 

of  paper  folded  and  sewed  together.     The  teacher  either  dictated 

or  set  "sums"  which  the  pupil  worked  on  scraps  of  paper.     After 

the  work  had  been  approved  by  the  teacher  it  was  carefully  copied 

in  the  "Cyphering  Book."     Such  rules  as  the  pupil  needed  were 

given  by  the  teacher.     Thus  the  arithmetic  work  was  written  as 

well  as  being  deductive. 

Later,  when  arithmetic  texts  began  to  be  used  in  the  schools, 

the   method    of   instruction   was   not   materially   changed.     For 

example,  in  beginning  addition  the  pupil  was  first  given  the  rule 

and  then  as  the  first  problem  asked  to  find  the  sum  of  several 

numbers,  some  of  which  were  often  composed  of  five  or  six  digits. 

And  similarly  in  other  topics,  the  first  problems  were  such  as  to 

require  the  use  of  pencil  and  paper.     Since  the  numbers  were  so 

large  that  they  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  pupil,  the 

work  must  have  appeared  to  him  as  a  mere  juggling  with  written 

symbols. 
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In  contrast  to  this,  Colburn  docs  not  provide  for  written  compu- 
tations in  the  First  Lessons.  In  fact  he  does  not  introduce  the  num- 
ber symbols  at  all  in  the  first  third  of  the  book.  Thus  the  pupil  is 
compelled  to  perform  the  operation  mentally  and  to  give  the  result 
orally.  Furthermore,  the  quantities  of  the  problems  throughout 
the  book  are  small  enough  to  bring  the  number  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  pupil  and  also  so  small  that  he  may  do  the  problems 
mentally.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  pupils  solved  the  problems 
of  the  First  Lessons  without  recourse  to  written  calculation.  When 
there  were  no  ''sums"  to  be  done  on  paper  or  slate  and  submitted 
to  the  teacher  for  inspection,  it  became  necessary  for  the  teacher 
to  hear  the  pupils  give  an  oral  solution  of  the  problem.  Thus  at 
least  in  the  case  of  the  younger  pupils  arithmetic  teaching  came  to 
be  largely  oral  after  the  appearance  of  the  First  Lessons. 

Oral  instruction  required  the  operations  to  be  performed  men- 
tally, i.e.,  without  recourse  to  written  symbols,  and  the  method 
of  oral  instruction  is  probably  most  widely  known  as  "mental 
arithmetic." 

This  feature  is  not  made  prominent  in  the  Sequel  but  close  con- 
nection is  made  between  "operations  performed  in  the  mind"  and 
the  "application  of  figures  to  these  operations." 

THE   SUBJECT-MATTER   OF   ARITHMETIC   AND   ITS    ORGANIZATION 

In  his  analysis  of  the  subject-matter  of  arithmetic,  Colburn 
distinguishes  between  the  processes  of  arithmetic,  which  he  calls 
"principles,"  and  the  applications  of  arithmetic,  which  he  desig- 
nates as  "subjects."  To  him  the  "principles"  mean  arithmetic 
and  the  applications  merely  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  these  prin- 
ciples. Denominate  numbers,  mensuration,  percentage,  interest, 
etc.,  are  not  taken  as  the  basis  for  separate  chapters,  or  even 
distinct  topics.  "To  give  the  learner  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples" is  his  purpose,  and  to  this  end  the  problems  are  grouped 
about  the  principles. 

Colburn  takes  the  position  that  "when  the  principles  are  well 
understood,  very  few  subjects  will  require  a  particular  rule,  and  if 
the  pupil  is  properly  introduced  to  them,  he  will  understand  them 
better  without  a  rule  than  with  one."  This  is  to  say,  for  example, 
that  if  a  pupil  understands  well  the  relation  between  a  product  and 
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its  factors  in  all  its  phases,  percentage  and  its  applications  require 
no  particular  rule  and  will  present  no  difficulty  to  the  learner. 
At  most,  the  learner  will  need  to  be  told  the  meaning  of  the  new 
terms  used  in  expressing  the  problem. 

As  we  would  naturally  expect  from  such  a  point  of  view,  the 
applications  of  arithmetic  do  not  influence  nor  determine  the 
structure  of  Colburn's  texts.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  content  of 
the  texts  and  the  organization  of  the  subject-matter,  the  section 
headings  of  the  Sequel  are  given  below. 

I.  Numeration  and  notation. 

II.  Addition. 

III.  Multiplication,  when  the  multiplier  is  a  single  figure. 

IV.  Compound  numbers,  factors,  and  multiplication,  when  the  multi- 

plier is  a  compound  number. 
V.    Multiplication,  when  the  multiplier  is  10,  100,  1000,  etc. 
VI.    Multiplication,  when  the  multiplier  is  20,  300,  etc. 
VII.    Multiplication,  when  the  multiplier  consists  of  any  number  of 

figures. 
VIII.    Subtraction. 
IX.    Division,  to  find   how  many  times   one  number  is  contained  in 

another. 
X.    Division.     Explanation  of  fractions.     Their  notation.     What  is  to 

be  done  with  the  remainder  after  division. 
XI.    Division,  when  the  divisor  is  10,  100,  etc. 

XII.    To  find  what  part  of  one  number  another  is,  or  to  find  the  ratio  of 
one  number  to  another. 

XIII.  To  change  an  improper  fraction  to  a  whole  or  mixed  number. 

XIV.  To  change  a  whole  or  mixed  number  to  an  improper  fraction. 

XV.    To  multiply  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number,  by  multiplying  the 

numerator. 
XVI.    Division,  to  divide  a  number  into  parts.     To  multiply  a  whole 

number  by  a  fraction. 
XVII.    To  divide  a  fraction  by  a  whole  number.     To  multiply  a  fraction 

by  a  fraction. 
XVIII.    To  multiply  a  fraction  by  dividing  the  denominator.     Two  ways  to 
multiply,  and  two  ways  to  divide  a  fraction. 
XIX.    Addition  and  subtraction  of  fractions.    To  reduce  them  to  a  com- 
mon denominator.     To  reduce  them  to  lower  terms. 
XX.    Contractions  in  division. 

XXI.    How  to  find  the  divisors  of  numbers.     To  find  the  greatest  common 
divisor  of  two  or  more  numbers.     To  reduce  fractions  to  their 
lowest  terms. 
XXII.    To  find  the  least  common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers.     To 

reduce  fractions  to  the  least  common  denominator. 
XXIII.    To  divide  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction,  or  a  fraction  by  a  fraction, 
when  the  purpose  is  to  find  how  many  times  the  divisor  is  con- 
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taincii  in  tlu-  dividend.     To  find  the  ratio  of  a  fraction  and  a 
whole  number,  or  of  two  fractions. 
XX1\'.     Vo  divide  a  whole  number  by  a  fraction,  or  a  fraction  by  a  fraction; 
a  part  of  a  number  being  given  to  find  the  whole.     This  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  dividing  a  number  into  parts. 
XXV.    Decimal  fractions.     Numeration  and  notation  of  them. 
XXVT.    Addition   and   subtraction   of   decimals.     To   change   a   common 

fraction  to  a  decimal. 
XX\TI.    Multiplication  of  decimals. 
XX\  III.    Division  of  decimals. 
XXIX.    Circulating   decimals.     Proof   of   multiplication   and   division   by 
casting  out  g's. 

Even  the  subdivisions  and  order  of  the  "principles"  are  unusual, 
^lultiplication  of  integers  follows  addition  instead  of  subtraction. 
In  fractions,  multiplication  is  placed  first  and  is  followed  by  addition 
and  subtraction.  Both  multiplication  and  division  of  fractions  are 
divided  into  several  cases. 

The  Sequel  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  consists  of 
graded  lists  of  problems  with  an  occasional  suggestive  note  to 
define  some  new  term  or  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  problem, 
"The  second  part  contains  a  development  of  the  principles"  based 
upon  problems. 

The  two  parts  are  to  be  studied  together,  when  the  pupil  is  old  enough  to 
comprehend  the  second  part  by  reading  it  himself.  When  he  has  performed 
aU  the  examples  in  an  article  in  the  first  part,  he  should  be  required  to  recite 
the  corresponding  article  in  the  second  part,  not  verbatim,  but  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  reasoning.  When  the  principle  is  well  understood,  the  rules' 
which  are  printed  in  italics  should  be  committed  to  memory. 

The  Table  of  Contents  of  the  Sequel  makes  no  mention  of  any 
of  the  applications  of  arithmetic,  several  of  which  usually  have  a 
chapter  devoted  to  them.  However,  one  must  remember  that  it  is 
Colburn's  plan  to  teach  the  principles  through  their  use  in  solving 
problems.     He  says: 

As  the  purpose  is  to  give  the  learner  a  knowledge  of  the  principles,  it  is 
necessary-  to  have  the  variety  of  examples  under  each  principle  as  great  as 
possible.  The  usual  method  of  arrangement,  according  to  subjects,  has  been 
on  this  account  entirely  rejected,  and  the  arrangement  has  been  made  accord- 
ing to  principles.  Many  different  subjects  come  under  the  same  principle;  and 
different  parts  of  the  same  subject  frequently  come  under  different  principles. 

'  Few  rules  are  given  and  such  as  are  given  are  placed  at  the  end  of  a  section.  The 
rule  is  the  result  of  a  process  of  development.  Colbum  gives  rules  only  for  the 
principles. 
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Colburn  mentions  the  following  "subjects"  as  being  specifically 
included  in  the  text:  Compound  Multiplication,  Addition,  Sub- 
traction, and  Division;  Simple  Interest,  Commission,  Insurance, 
Duties,  and  Premiums,  Common  Discount,  Compound  Interest, 
Discount,  Barter,  Loss  and  Gain,  Simple  Fellowship,  Compound 
Fellowship,  Equation  of  Payments,  Alligation  Medial,  Alligation 
Alternate,  Square  and  Cubic  Measure,  Duodecimals,  Taxes, 
Mensuration,  Geographical  and  Astronomical  Questions,  Exchange, 
Tables  of  Denominate  Numbers. 

Colburn  omits  some  topics  entirely.  He  specifically  mentions 
the  Rule  of  Three,  Position,  and  Powers  and  Roots.  The  reasons 
he  gives  for  their  omission  are: 

Those  who  understand  the  principles  sufficiently  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  the  rule  of  three,  can  do  much  better  without  it  than  with  it,  for  when  used, 
it  obscures,  rather  than  illustrates  the  subject  to  which  it  is  applied. 

....  This  (the  rule  of  Position)  is  an  artificial  rule,  the  principle  of  which 
cannot  be  well  understood  without  the  aid  of  Algebra;  and  when  Algebra  is 
understood,  Position  is  useless.  Besides,  aU  the  examples  which  can  be  per- 
formed by  Position,  may  be  performed  much  more  easily,  and  in  a  manner 
perfectly  intelligible,  without  it. 

Powers  and  Roots,  though  arithmetical  operations,  come  more  properly 
within  the  province  of  Algebra. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the  omissions  which 
Colburn  made  nearly  a  century  ago  are  still  considered  by  some 
individuals  to  be  debatable. 

Not  only  in  his  arrangement  of  topics  but  also  in  the  very 
subject-matter  itself  does  Colburn  differ  radically  from  the  writers 
of  arithmetic  who  preceded  him.  In  Daboll's  Schoolmaster's  Assist- 
ant,  which  was  probably  more  extensively  used  in  the  United  States 
after  1800  than  any  other  arithmetic  before  Colburn's,  the  pupil 
was  introduced  to  the  subject  as' follows: 

Arithmetic  is  the  art  of  computing  by  numbers,  and  has  five  principal  rules 
for  its  operations,  viz.,  Numeration,  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and 
Division. 

NUMERATION 

Numeration  is  the  art  of  numbering.     It  teaches  to  express  the  value  of 
any  proposed  number  by  the  following  characters,  or  figures: 
I,  2,  3,  4,  s,  6,  7,  8,  9,  o— or  cypher. 

Besides  the  simple  value  of  figures,  each  has  a  local  value,  which  depends 
upon  the  place  it  stands  in,  viz.,  any  figure  in  the  place  of  units,  represents 
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only  its  simplest  value,  or  so  many  ones,  but  in  the  second  place,  or  place  of 
tens,  it  becomes  so  many  tens,  or  ten  times  its  simple  value 

In  the  Scholar  s  Arithmetic  by  Daniel  Adams,  which  was  another 
widely  used  book  in  Colburn's  time,  the  subject  is  begun  as  follows: 

Arithmetic  is  the  art  or  science  which  treats  of  numbers. 

It  is  of  two  kinds,  theoretical  and  practical. 

The  theory  of  arithmetic  explains  the  nature  and  quality  of  numbers,  and 
demonstrates  the  reason  of  practical  operations.  Considered  in  this  sense 
arithmetic  is  a  science. 

Practical  arithmetic  shows  the  method  of  working  by  numbers,  so  as  to  be 
most  useful  and  expeditious  for  business.     In  this  sense  arithmetic  is  an  art. 

There  are  six  pages  of  definitions  of  this  sort  and  an  explanation 
of  the  system  of  notation  before  any  problems  are  given. 

Contrast  these  with  the  way  Colburn  introduces  the  pupil  to 
arithmetic: 

FROM   "first   lessons"' 

1.  How  many  thumbs  have  you  on  your  right  hand  ?  how  many  on  your 
left  ?    how  many  on  both  together  ? 

2.  How  many  hands  have  you  ? 

3.  If  you  have  two  nuts  in  one  hand,  and  one  in  the  other,  how  many  have 
you  in  both  ? 

4.  How  many  fingers  have  you  on  one  hand  ? 

5.  If  you  count  the  thumb  with  the  fingers,  how  many  will  it  make  ? 

6.  If  you  shut  your  thumb  and  one  finger,  and  leave  the  rest  open,  how 
many  will  be  open  ? 

7.  If  you  have  two  cents  in  one  hand,  and  two  in  the  other,  how  many 
have  you  in  both  ? 

8.  James  has  two  apples,  and  William  has  three;  if  James  gives  his  apples 
to  William,  how  many  will  William  have  ? 

FROM  "sequel"^ 

1.  James  has  3  cents  and  Charles  has  5;  how  many  have  both  ? 

2.  Charles  bought  3  buns  for  16  cents,  a  quart  of  cherries  for  8  cents,  and 
2  oranges  for  12  cents;  how  many  cents  did  he  lay  out  ? 

3.  A  man  bought  a  hat  for  8  dollars,  a  coat  for  27  dollars,  a  pair  of  boots 
for  5  dollars,  and  a  vest  for  7  dollars;  how  many  dollars  did  the  whole  come  to  ? 

In  Adams'  Scholar^ s  Arithmetic  division  is  begun  as  follows: 

Simple  division  teaches,  having  two  numbers  given  of  the  same  denomina- 
tion, to  find  how  many  times  one  of  the  given  numbers  contains  the  other. 

'  This  and  all  other  citations  in  this  article  from  the  First  Lessons  refer  to  an  edition 
of  1847. 

^  This  and  all  other  citations  from  the  Sequel  refer  to  the  edition  of  1826. 
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Thus,  it  may  be  required  to  know  how  many  times  2 1  contains  7 ;  the  answer  is 
3  times.  The  larger  number  (21)  or  number  to  be  divided,  is  called  the  Divi- 
dend; the  lesser  number  (7)  or  number  to  divide  by,  is  called  the  Divisor;  and 
the  answer  obtained  (3)  the  Quotient. 

After  the  operation,  should  there  be  anything  left  of  the  dividend,  it  is 
called  the  Remainder.  This  part,  however,  is  uncertain;  sometimes  there  is 
no  remainder.  When  it  does  happen  it  wiU  always  be  less  than  the  divisor, 
if  the  work  be  right,  and  of  the  same  name  with  the  dividend. 

RULE 

1.  "Assume  as  many  figures  on  the  left  hand  of  the  dividend  as  contain 
the  divisor  once  or  oftener;  find  how  many  times  they  contain  it,  and  place 
the  answer  as  the  highest  figure  of  the  quotient. 

2.  "Multiply  the  divisor  by  the  figure  you  have  found,  and  place  the 
product  under  the  part  of  the  dividend  from  which  it  was  obtained. 

3.  "Subtract  the  product  from  the  figures  above  it. 

4.  "Bring  down  the  next  figure  of  the  dividend  to  the  remainder  and  divide 
the  number  it  makes  up  as  before." 

When  you  have  brought  down  a  figure  to  the  remainder,  if  the  number  it 
makes  up  be  stiU  less  than  the  divisor,  a  cypher  must  be  placed  in  the  quotient, 
and  another  figure  brought  down. 

One  example,  "Divide  127  by  5,"  is  worked  out  and  explained. 

Two  other  problems  with  divisors  of  two  digits  are  worked  out  but 

not  explained.     In  all  there  are  1 1  problems  in  the  list,  all  abstract. 

Colburn  begins  division  in  the  First  Lessons  by  asking,  "How 

many  apples,  at  one  cent  apiece,  can  you  buy  for  four  cents  ?" 

Twenty-three  problems  of  this  sort  are  given  before  any  attempt 
is  made  to  consider  division  as  a  process.  Then  it  is  first  considered 
in  a  practical  problem,  and  immediately  following,  the  same  com- 
bination is  called  for  in  an  abstract  problem. 

These  quotations  are  typical  of  the  texts  of  Daboll  and  Adams. 
They  are  also  illustrative  of  the  prevailing  attitude  toward  the 
subject-matter  of  arithmetic  before  Colburn's  texts  appeared.  It 
is  very  evident  that  he  had  a  different  notion  of  the  subject-matter 
of  arithmetic. 

Colburn  invariably  introduces  a  topic  or  a  new  combination  by 
a  "practical  question."  If  the  topic  or  combination  is  new,  the 
"practical  question"  is  followed  by  the  same  problem  in  abstract 
form.  For  example,  the  following  is  taken  from  p.  94  of  the  First 
Lessons: 

1.  If  a  yard  of  cloth  cost  3  dollars,  what  will  i  half  of  a  yard  cost  ? 

2.  What  is  I  half  of  3  ? 
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3.  If  a  barrel  of  beer  cost  5  dollars,  what  will  1  half  of  a  barrel  cost  ? 

4.  What  is  I  half  of  5  ? 

5.  If  2  barrels  of  cider  cost  7  dollars,  what  is  that  a  barrel  ? 

6.  What  is  i  half  of  7  ? 

7.  W'hat  is  I  half  of  q  ? 

8.  What  is  i  half  of  1 1  ? 

One  phase  of  the  organization  of  the  subject-matter  is  Colburn's 
treatment  of  the  symbols  of  notation  which  seems  to  exempHfy 
one  of  his  fundamental  notions  of  arithmetic.  For  example,  he 
wishes  the  pupil  to  learn  that  two  objects  and  one  object  make  a 
total  of  three  objects;  that  five  plums  and  four  plums  are  nine 
plums,  and  not  that  the  symbols  2  +  1  equal  the  symbol  3,  or  the 
symbols  5+4  equal  the  symbol  9.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  in  the 
F/r^/ Z,c5J6>;/,y,  the  characters  I,  2,  3,  ....  are  not  given  until  p.  50 
and  the  system  of  notation  and  numeration  is  not  given  beyond 
10  until  p.  69.  Before  these  symbols  and  the  system  of  notation 
and  numeration  are  given,  the  pupil  has  learned  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  for  integers.  The  symbols  are  introduced  by 
saying,  "Instead  of  writing  the  names  of  numbers,  it  is  usual  to 
express  them  by  particular  characters  called  figures."  Thus  before 
the  pupil  is  asked  to  learn  the  number  symbols,  he  doubtless  has 
felt  the  need  for  them.  For  this  reason  he  is  more  likely  to  appre- 
ciate their  meaning  and  usefulness. 

Another  feature  of  Colburn's  texts  is  that,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
they  represent  the  first  explicit  attempt  to  write  a  series  of  arith- 
metic texts.  The  Sequel  is  a  continuation  of  the  First  Lessons  and 
yet  begins  with  the  first  of  arithmetic.  The  Sequel  is  the  equivalent 
in  scope  and  type  of  problems  to  the  other  arithmetics  of  that  time, 
but  the  First  Lessons  is  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field.  The  author 
intended  it  to  be  especially  adapted  to  young  children.  It  is 
stated  in  the  edition  of  1847  that  "almost  any  child  of  five  or  six 
years  is  capable  of  understanding  more  than  half  the  book,  and 
those  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  can  understand  the  whole  of  it." 

[To  he  continued] 
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The  Learning  Process.     By  S.  S.  Colvin.     New  York:     Macmillan,   191 1. 

Pp.  xxv+336. 

The  scope  of  this  book  is  broader  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  title.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  textbook  upon  educational  psychology.  The  general  standpoint  of  the  author 
is  indicated  by  the  title.  The  book  is  not,  however,  a  discussion  of  the  learning 
process  in  so  far  as  the  learning  process  means  specifically  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
or  skill.  It  includes  these  forms  of  development,  but  also  includes  a  general  analysis 
of  the  psychological  processes  which  are  usually  treated  in  introductory  psychology. 
The  appropriateness  of  the  title  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
various  topics  are  treated  is  the  functional  point  of  view.  The  mental  hfe,  that  is,  is 
treated  as  a  means  to  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  to  the  conditions  of  his  life,  and 
this  adaptation  may  be  spoken  of  as  learning  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  book  may,  then,  be  regarded  as  educational,  first,  because  it  deals  with 
mental  processes  from  the  functional  standpoint.  In  the  second  place,  there  are  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion  frequent  references  to  the  application  of  the  principles 
evolved  to  the  teaching  and  the  learning  processes.  There  is  also  considerable  ref- 
erence to  the  development  of  the  various  functions  in  the  child,  which  further 
adapts  the  treatment  to  the  needs  of  education. 

We  may  '^ay  that  the  book  is  a  general  psychology  rewritten  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  it  applicable  to  education.  The  order  and  selection  of  topics  are  the  same  as 
those  which  would  be  found  in  a  general  textbook  of  psychology.  For  example,  in  the 
early  chapters  occur  the  topics  reflex  action,  instinct  and  habit,  sensation  and  per- 
ception. These  are  followed  by  chapters  upon  imagination,  memory,  association, 
attention  and  interest,  and  the  higher  thought-processes.  Interspersed  among  these 
chapters  are  chapters  in  which  the  special  application  of  the  matter  which  is  treated 
in  a  more  theoretical  way  in  the  previous  chapters  is  made  to  education.  The  fact 
that  the  book  is  in  the  main  the  conventional  type,  above  described  is  further  shown 
by  the  absence  of  material  which  has  been  developed  recently,  based  upon  the  experi- 
mental analysis  of  school  subjects — -such  material,  for  example,  as  is  found  in  the 
works  on  experimental  education  by  Meumann  and  Rusk.  Such  material  unques- 
tionably must  be  incorporated  into  a  textbook  upon  educational  psychology  if  it  is 
not  in  fact  made  the  basis  of  such  a  treatment. 

Although  the  Learning  Process  does  not,  then,  make  a  very  radical  departure  from 
the  traditional  text  of  educational  psychology,  nevertheless  it  gives  much  material 
which  is  of  value  to  the  teacher.  The  author  has  evidently  had  contact  with  educa- 
tional problems  and  uses  frequent  illustrations  from  the  schoolroom  to  make  clear  the 
principles  which  he  is  describing.  In  the  more  general  processes,  such  as  habit, 
memory,  learning  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  acquisition  of  skill,  and  the  transfer  of 
training  and  of  fatigue,  the  discussion  is  of  the  sort  which  is  needed  in  an  educational 
psychology.  The  treatment  of  some  of  the  other  psychological  processes,  such  as 
perception,  imagination,  association,  etc.,  is  rather  too  general  and  far  removed  from 
the  actual  problems  of  education  best  to  fulfil  the  needs  of  an  educational  psychology. 
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The  book,  however,  will  be  tried  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  since  it  goes  farther  than 
previous  texts  in  the  field,  and  is  in  some  resjiects  the  most  satisfactory  attempt  to 
cover  the  new  field  of  educational  psychology  which  has  yet  been  made.  The  book  is 
adapted  for  use  with  classes  in  normal  schools  or  colleges  who  have  had  no  psychology 
and  who  are  taking  a  beginning  course  in  educational  psychology. 

Frank  N.  Freeman 
University  of  Chicago 


A  Report  on  Vocational  Training  in  Chicago  and  in  Other  Cities.  By  George 
H.  Mead,  Ernest  A.  Wreidt,  William  J.  Bogan,  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Education,  1910-11,  of  the  City  Club  of  Chicago. 
Published  by  the  City  Club  of  Chicago,  191 2.     Pp.  xiii+315. 

This  report  consists  of  four  sections.  In  the  first  section  the  recommendations 
which  the  committee  has  to  make  as  a  result  of  its  investigations  are  set  forth  in  detail. 
In  the  second  section  a  large  body  of  information  about  schools  is  presented.  The 
first  chapters  of  this  section  show  the  extent  of  retardation  and  elimination  and  the 
waste  suffered  by  the  individual  and  by  society  through  a  failure  of  the  ordinary 
school  to  provide  for  children  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  next  chapters 
present  a  study  of  the  attitude  of  organized  labor  toward  the  whole  matter  of  industrial 
education.  Then  follow  a  number  of  chapters  describing  the  efforts  which  are  being 
made  in  Chicago  and  in  other  cities  to  develop  school  agencies  which  can  meet  the 
demand  for  improved  industrial  training  of  children.  The  reports  on  schools  are 
based  on  visitations  made  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  and  are  very 
comprehensive,  including  all  the  typical  industrial  schools  and  classes  in  this  country. 

Part  three  reports  the  facts  regarding  business  colleges  and  commercial  schools. 
Curiously  enough  the  business  colleges  have  grown  up  and  flourished  in  this  country 
altogether  out  of  relation  to  the  trade  schools.  In  Germany  the  trade  school  came 
first  and  the  commercial  course  grew  up  as  a  departmental  course  within  the  trade 
school.  In  America  the  w'ages  commanded  by  those  who  are  trained  to  do  clerical 
work  firnished  a  practical  motive  for  the  private  organization  of  commercial  courses 
long  before  any  system  of  industrial  education  was  seriously  considered.  The  fact 
that  this  report  deals  with  the  commercial  schools  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary 
reports  of  commissions  on  industrial  education.  Most  of  the  reports  on  industrial 
education  have  reviewed  the  industrial  schools  as  does  the  second  section  of  this 
report,  but  few  refer  to  the  problem  presented  by  the  business  colleges  and  commercial 
schools. 

The  fourth  section  of  the  report  gives  the  results  of  a  series  of  tests  in  which  boys 
who  left  school  to  go  to  work  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted,  regardless  of  their  advance- 
ment in  the  grades,  are  investigated  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  solve  simple 
problems  in  arithmetic,  with  reference  to  their  ability  to  understand  and  write  simple 
English,  and  with  reference  to  their  knowledge  on  simple  matters  of  civil  government 
and  history.  These  tests  show  that  such  boys  are  very  deficient  in  all  lines  in  which 
they  were  tested.  The  significance  of  these  results  is  very  great.  The  work  done 
in  the  schools  evidently  does  not  carry  over  into  life,  and  life  of  the  ordinary  type 
does  not  stimulate  mental  activity  of  the  kind  cultivated  in  the  school. 

The  large  body  of  convincing  information  which  the  report  contains  will  do  much 
to  promote  interest  in  the  development  of  industrial  education.  The  first  section 
of  the  report  will  do  much  to  help  direct  this  interest  into  the  right  channel.     There 
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are  many  sentences  in  this  part  of  the  report  which  are  worth  quoting.     The  following 
extracts  give  an  idea  of  the  position  of  the  subcommittee: 

"Our  elementary  school  curriculum  undertakes  more  than  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  large  percentage  of  the  children  during  the  period  of  eight  school  years.  The 
over-age  of  one-third  of  the  children  is  convincing  evidence  that  they  cannot  complete 
this  curriculum  inside  of  the  time  during  which  the  law  keeps  them  in  school;  and 
neither  the  interest  of  the  child  nor  that  of  his  parents  keeps  him  there  when  the  law 
has  withdrawn  its  hand"  (p.  4). 

"In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  a  discussion  of  the  question  of  reducing  the 
content  of  the  curriculum  of  the  American  school  or  of  increasing  the  school  time  while 
the  content  of  the  curriculum  remains  the  same  would  have  only  academic  interest. 
The  influences  which  have  forced  continually  new  material  into  that  curriculum  are 
fundamental  influences  in  our  schools  and  in  the  community  at  large.  They  are  as 
American  as  are  our  pubUc  schools.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  elementary 
school  curriculum  wiU  be  cut  down  and  school  time  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
over-age  will  disappear  and  thus  automatically  eliminate  elimination.  Nor  would  it 
be  reasonable  to  simply  adopt  the  other  half  of  the  German  program  and  to  try  to 
meet  the  ineffective  education  which  follows  upon  elimination  by  continuation  classes 
(pp.  5  and  6). 

"Again,  it  is  the  generally  accepted  judgment  of  educators  that  the  boy  and  girl 
in  the  neighborhood  of  fourteen  are  so  much  interested  in  the  society  into  which  they 
expect  to  enter  and  the  occupations  of  men  and  women  in  that  society,  that  a  school 
which  does  not  appeal  to  the  vocational  motive  is  bound  to  lose  the  interest  of  a 
great  number  of  these  children"  (p.  6). 

"The  first  part  of  our  recommendation  is,  therefore,  a  plan  worked  out  in  some 
detail,  of  a  type  of  school  in  which  half  of  the  time  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
may  be  given  to  vocational  work,  while  during  the  other  half  of  the  school  time  we 
are  confident  that  as  much  can  be  accomplished  in  the  academic  studies  as  is  accom- 
phshed  today.  We  recommend  for  these  vocational  grades  a  school  day  of  six  hours 
instead  of  the  present  five  hours  and  a  rearrangement  of  the  time  given  to  different 
subjects"  (p.  7). 

"Our  great  contention  is  that  vocational  training  be  introduced  into  our  school 
system  as  an  essential  part  of  its  education — m  no  illiberal  sense  and  with  no  inten- 
tion of  separating  out  a  class  of  workingmen's  children  who  are  to  receive  trade  train- 
ing at  the  expense  of  academic  training.  We  are  convinced  by  what  we  have  found 
elsewhere  in  America,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  that  such  a  division  is  unnecessary. 
We  are  convinced  that  just  as  liberal  a  training  can  be  given  in  the  vocational  school 
as  that  given  in  the  present  academic  schools.  Indeed,  we  feel  that  the  vocational 
training  will  be  more  liberal  if  its  full  educational  possibilities  are  worked  out"  (p.  9). 

The  conclusions  to  which  this  committee  comes  are  diametrically  opposed  to 
those  which  underlie  the  Massachusetts  plan  and  to  those  which  Mr.  Cooley  presents 
in  his  report  to  the  Commercial  Club  of  Chicago.  The  position  defended  in  the  present 
report  is  however  so  typically  American,  so  clearly  feasible  as  a  school  program,  and 
so  simple  to  put  into  operation  as  contrasted  with  the  plan  of  special  and  separate 
schools,  that  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  careful  consideration  before  any  other  course 
is  adopted.  It  is  the  beHef  of  the  present  reviewer  that  it  is  the  position  which  will 
ultimately  be  universally  adopted  in  American  schools. 

C.  H.  J. 
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In  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendence in  Philadelphia  during  the  last  week  in  February  there 
will  be  a  dinner  of  the  former  students  and  graduates 

The  Chicago  ^^  ^^^  University  of  Chicago.  Placards  will  be 
University  .  ,  r     i  • 

Dinner  at  the    posted  announcmg  the  exact  time  and  place  of  this 

Meeting  of  the  dinner.  The  dinner  will  occur  on  Wednesday  even- 
Department  of  jj^g  j^  ^m  i^Q  ^i^Q  third  annual  event  of  this  type, 
gj^^g  The  dinner  originated  in  imitation  of  the  example  of 

Teachers  College  which  has  for  a  number  of  years  had 
a  reunion  of  its  former  students  and  graduates  at  this  time.  The 
dinner  of  Teachers  College  is  held  on  Tuesdays  so  that  no  conflict 
is  possible  between  the  two  gatherings.  All  who  read  this  notice 
are  requested  to  spread  the  information  so  that  the  attendance  at 
these  dinners  may  be  as  large  as  possible. 

The  Portland,  Ore.,  pubHc-school  system  is  to  be  investigated 
imder  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  of  five  taxpayers 
Investigation  appointed  at  a  recent  meeting.  This  committee  is 
of  the  School  to  employ  educational  and  financial  experts  and  is 
System  ^q  make  a  report  of  its  findings  to  the  Board  of  Edu- 

cation. The  committee  was  created  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tax- 
payers of  school  district  No.  i.  An  appropriation  of  $7,500  was 
made  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  investigation.  In  pro- 
viding for  the  investigation,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  disbursement  of  funds  had  increased  six  times  in  the  course  of 
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the  last  ten  years.  This  large  increase  in  expenditures  seemed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  district  to  justify  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  system.  The  author  of  the  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  inquir)-  stated,  however,  that  he  wished  to  repudiate 
the  statement  made  at  the  meeting  that  the  resolution  was  intended 
to  reflect  upon  the  school  management.  The  resolution  merely 
expresses,  he  asserts,  the  conviction  of  its  supporters  that  evidence 
of  the  efficiency  of  the  school  system  should  be  presented  to  those 
who  provide  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  schools. 

This  new  example  of  the  eagerness  of  taxpayers  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  efficiency  of  their  school  system  draws  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers  and  school  officers  once  more  to  the  importance  of 
preparing  to  show  the  efficiency  of  their  schools  before  the  question 
is  raised  by  outside  agencies. 

In  contrast  with  the  initiation  of  an  inquiry  by  taxpayers  is 
the  example  of  Boise,  Idaho.  In  that  city  an  investigation  was 
recently  made  at  the  invitation  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Super- 
intendent by  three  educational  experts,  with  the  result  that  the 
school  system  was  shown  to  be  in  sound  condition  in  both  its 
financial  and  educational  organization.  A  number  of  suggestions 
were  offered  in  the  report  of  the  experts,  which,  if  accepted,  will 
make  for  enlargement  of  the  work  of  the  school.  It  will  probably 
be  easier  for  the  Board  to  secure  these  enlargements  from  the  com- 
munity because  of  the  co-operation  of  those  who  were  drawn  in 
from  the  outside  to  consider  the  educational  problems  of  the  city. 
The  taxpayers  in  Boise  have  cheerfully  contributed  large  amounts 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  schools.  The  Board  of  Education  is 
undoubtedly  wise  in  anticipating  the  demand  of  these  taxpayers 
for  evidence  that  the  school  system  is  doing  its  work  efficiently. 

These  and  other  examples  teach  one  further  lesson.  There  ought 
to  be  some  organized  agencies  for  the  examination  of  school  systems. 
Committees  of  taxpayers  and  even  boards  of  education  find  it 
difficult  to  secure  proper  co-operation  from  educational  experts 
in  the  conduct  of  such  examinations.  If  an  authoritative  group  of 
experts  could  be  organized  it  would  make  investigations  of  this 
type  very  much  simpler  to  conduct  and  in  the  long  run  very  much 
more  productive  of  benefit  to  the  school  systems. 
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This  association  is  made  up  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  and  its 

immediate  environs.     The  association  employs  a  permanent  sec- 

_.    _  , ..  retary,  and  collects  funds  with  which  it  undertakes 

The  Public  .       -^ 

Education  different  kinds  of  activity.     Bulletin  No.  7,  recently 

Association  issued,  sets  forth  the  difTerent  types  of  activity  which 
of  the  City  of  ^]^jg  association  will  carry  on  during  the  coming  year. 
First,  it  seeks  to  give  a  full  and  fair  hearing  to  the 
report  of  the  School  Inquiry  Committee.  Second,  it  carries  on 
continuously  investigations  which  throw  light  upon  the  school 
budget.  Third,  it  co-operates,  whenever  the  opportunity  offers, 
with  the  public  authorities.  For  example,  two  years  ago,  when  a 
proposition  was  made  for  a  radical  revision  of  the  New  York  City 
charter,  especially  that  chapter  dealing  with  the  school  system, 
this  association  collected  and  distributed  a  great  body  of  informa- 
tion which  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  revision  which  had  been 
projected  by  the  mayor  and  others.  Fourth,  the  association  keeps 
a  man  who  is  technically  trained  in  the  field  to  study  the  problem 
of  compulsory  education.  Fifth,  it  makes  a  study  of  the  problem 
of  vocational  training.  Last  year  a  survey  was  made  of  the  school 
children  of  two  districts  to  find  out  what  occupations  those  children 
entered  who  left  school  to  go  to  work.  Other  related  problems 
are  also  studied  under  this  general  head.  Sixth,  the  association 
employed  last  year  a  trained  investigator  who  worked  with  the 
department  of  ungraded  classes  investigating  cases  of  mental 
defectives  in  the  school.  This  work  is  directly  associated  with  the 
seventh  line  of  work,  in  which  the  association  co-operates  with  the 
departments  of  health  and  charities  to  secure  proper  hygienic  and 
moral  conditions  for  the  children  in  the  public  schools.  Eighth,  the 
association  employs  nine  visiting  teachers  who  carry  on  their  work 
in  thirteen  schools.  These  visiting  teachers  deal  with  the  cases 
of  children  who  do  not  measure  up  to  the  school  standards,  but 
who  are  not  truant  or  defective.  The  work  of  these  visiting 
teachers  is  of  such  importance  that  a  large  number  of  principals 
in  the  public  schools  have  requested  that  teachers  be  sent  to  their 
districts.  Ninth,  the  association  conducts  a  school  for  boys  in  the 
Tombs  Prison.  Finally,  the  association  has  established  a  bureau 
which  will  furnish  information  with  regard  to  educational  matters 
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to  anyone  in  the  country  who  asks  for  such  information.  Students 
of  education  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  school  officers  are  at 
liberty  to  take  advantage  of  this  co-operation  if  they  wish  to  learn 
anything  about  the  school  system  of  New  York  City. 

This  example  of  public  voluntary  co-operation  with  the  school 
system  indicates  the  large  interest  which  the  public  feels  in  edu- 
cational matters.  While  the  activities  of  this  association  are  more 
varied  than  could  be  the  activities  of  a  smaller  association,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  New  York  example  should  not  be  followed  in 
smaller  centers  throughout  the  United  States.  A  careful  inves- 
tigation of  school  conditions  would  make  it  clear  that  in  every 
quarter  some  additional  activities  can  advantageously  be  taken 
up  by  co-operating  organizations. 

So  long  as  the  critics  of  the  schools  deal  with  general  matters 

such  as  the  course  of  study  and  the  efficiency  of  school  discipline, 

they  are  not  likely  to  excite  either  the  parents  who 
Home  Study  ^ 

are  fairly  well  satisfied  or  the  teachers  who  know  that 

the  schools  are  doing  good  work.     To  be  sure,  there  break  out  from 

time  to  time  local  storms  of  protest  either  against  the  new  subjects, 

which  are  then  designated  fads,  or  against  the  old  subjects,  which 

are  regarded  by  some  as  so  antiquated  that  they  ought  not  to  be 

permitted.     But  these  local  storms  attract  little  attention. 

When  some  critic  of  the  school  system  leaves  these  more  general 
problems  and  begins  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  home  study, 
principals  and  teachers  are  sure  to  hear  from  interested  fathers 
and  mothers,  especially  from  those  who  agree  with  the  critics  that 
there  ought  to  be  no  home  study.  During  the  last  month  the 
newspapers  have  quoted  freely  from  the  recent  discussions  of  home 
study  in  the  Ladies  Home  Journal,  and  have  expressed  various 
opinions  on  the  matter.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  this 
matter  is  dealt  with  in  some  of  the  different  discussions. 

Thus  one  ex-superintendent  of  schools  in  a  large  eastern  city 
is  quoted  by  the  press  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  as  saying  that  ''little 
children  ought  never  to  be  permitted  to  have  home  study  interfere 
with  their  play."  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  same  city 
is  quoted  as  making  the  following  statement:    "There  should  be 
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no  home  study  in  any  of  the  lower  grades.  However,  in  the  upper 
grades  it  is  better  that  a  Httle  home  work  be  begun  to  prepare  the 
child  for  the  high  school  and  independent  work.  It  is  out  of  the 
question  to  have  no  home  work  in  the  high  school." 

The  Times  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  has  the  following  edi- 
torial : 

The  schools  are  now  closed  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  There  would 
be  a  tremendous  jolt  felt  by  the  whole  futile  system  if,  before  the  schools 
open  again  after  the  holidays,  each  father  would  convince  himself  of  the  wis- 
dom of  having  his  child's  lessons  end  with  school  hours,  just  as  his  own  busi- 
ness ends  with  office  hours;  in  other  words,  that  there  should  be  no  books 
brought  home;  no  lessons  studied  in  the  evening.  Of  the  physical  and  mental 
folly  of  evening  study  by  a  child  every  parent  can  easily  satisfy  himself. 

In  the  Daily  Herald  of  Quincy,  111.,  there  is  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent expression  of  opinion  quoted  from  the  superintendent  with 
approval : 

It  is  clearly  the  teacher's  duty  to  train  children  how  to  use  books,  how  to 
acquire  facts  therefrom,  and  how  to  do  school  work  efficiently  and  successfully. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  fathers  and  mothers  to  teach  their  children  at  night  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  ready  to  recite  their  lessons  the  next  day.  I  am 
opposed  to  any  practice  of  so-caUed  home  work  that  wUl  interfere  with  the 
child's  recreation  and  full  quota  of  sleep.  However,  I  am  not  ready  to  assent 
that  a  certain  amount  of  voluntary,  judicious  home  work  "flattens  everything 
out  into  a  dead  level  of  listlessness".  ...  I  am  not  ready  to  concede  that  all 
home  work  is  a  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  that  its  complete  abolition  is  a 
requisite  to  the  improvement  in  the  education  of  children.  I  believe  there 
is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  many  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of  home  work,  etc. 

From  other  centers  one  might  quote  the  opinions  of  physicians 
who  have  been  brought  into  the  discussion  by  parents  or  school 
authorities.  These  physicians  are  variously  of  the  opinion  that 
school  work  is  damaging,  and  that  school  work  is  necessary  in 
order  to  train  children.  Some  physicians  believe  that  home  work 
is  sure  to  produce  all  of  the  ills  of  life,  while  others  believe  that 
evenings  can  very  profitably  be  filled  by  some  regular  work  assigned 
by  the  school. 

The  whole  matter  is  certainly  one  of  great  importance  to  school 
officers  and  parents.  The  time  will  never  come  when  legitimate 
exercise  of  one's  mental  powers  is  not  desirable  after  school  has 
closed.     What  the  exact  form  of  this  mental  exercise  shall  be 
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remains  to  be  detennined  by  wisely  directed  experiment.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  mistake  has  sometimes  been  made 
of  requiring  too  much  work.  Sometimes  the  school  has  committed 
the  more  reprehensible  mistake  of  requiring  pupils  to  work  out 
tasks  for  which  they  were  not  prepared.  Anyone  who  attempts, 
on  the  basis  of  either  one  of  these  general  charges,  to  make  a  uni- 
versal statement  that  there  shall  or  shall  not  be  home  study  fails 
to  recognize  the  real  educational  problem.  The  real  educational 
problem  is  so  to  organize  the  home  work  of  the  child  that  it  shall 
be  productive  and  wholesome.  Moreover,  this  home  work  should 
be  so  organized  that  there  shall  be  co-operation  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  some  children 
work  more  rapidly  than  others.  The  school  cannot  equalize  the 
rate  at  which  children  move  by  throwing  the  responsibility  upon 
the  home  for  leveling  up  the  work  of  the  slow  child  with  that  of 
the  fast  child.  The  school  must  co-operate  with  the  home  in 
differentiating  the  children.  In  short,  this  problem  involves  all  the 
problems  of  school  administration  and  classification.  The  school 
which  is  called  upon  to  do  its  work  without  any  outside  prepara- 
tion will  undoubtedly  be  demanding  very  shortly  that  its  time  be 
extended  so  that  it  may  adequately  fulfil  the  serious  obligations 
which  it  is  assuming.  If  individual  administrators  and  teachers 
need  support  in  the  face  of  the  public  criticisms  which  have  been 
scattered  about  very  freely  during  the  last  few  months,  this  is 
perhaps  the  strongest  statement  that  can  be  made  of  their  side 
of  the  case.  The  complicated  problem  of  transmitting  modern 
civiHzation  cannot  be  solved  in  the  short  hours  which  are  now 
devoted  to  actual  school  exercises.  If  parents  object  to  home 
study,  a  complete  reorganization  of  the  school  day  and  the  school 
year  is  required  and  would  be  welcomed  by  educational  officers. 
This  would  mean  more  and  better  equipment  of  schools  and  an 
increase  in  the  teaching  staff. 

Attention  was  called  some  months  ago  to  the  fact  that  the  state 

superintendent  in  Missouri  had  arranged  to  recognize  in  the  schools 

work  done  at  home.     A  blank  was  to  be  filled  out  by 

,/^  '  -rf/  1       the  parents  indicating  the  different  kinds  of  activities 
Home  Work  ^        .  ° 

of  the  child  at  home,  together  with  some  statement  as 
to  the  quality  of  this  work.     This  blank  was  to  be  received  and 
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signed  by  the  teacher  in  the  same  way  that  the  teacher's  report  is 
received  and  signed  by  the  parent.  There  now  comes  from  the 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  a  statement  to  the  efifect  that 
the  same  practice  is  being  adopted  on  an  extensive  scale  in  Oregon. 
A  number  of  home  activities,  such  as  building  fires,  milking  the  cow, 
spHtting  and  carrying  wood,  dusting  furniture,  making  beds,  sewing, 
etc.,  are  enumerated  as  the  types  for  which  credit  will  be  given. 
"The  work  is  definitely  measured  and  allowed  for.  The  child  desir- 
ing credit  for  home  tasks  brings  to  school  a  sHp  signed  by  the  parent 
testifying  to  what  he  has  done.  Ten  per  cent  is  added  to  the  gen- 
eral examination  result  of  all  pupils  who  enter  and  continue  in  the 
voluntary  contest  to  see  which  can  obtain  the  most  of  such  credits. 
This  experiment  has  been  tried  with  satisfactory  results  at  one 
point  in  the  state  and  is  now  attracting  the  attention  of  all  the 
county  superintendents." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Council  of  Elementary 

School  Principals  and  Teachers,  held  during  the  recent  holiday 

.^.    ^  ,  week,  Principal  L.  V.  Arnold  of  Amsterdam,  N.Y., 

Adjustment  01  ^  ^  .        .  .  ' 

the  Elemen-      outlmed  a  plan  of  organization  which  is  followed  in 

tary  Course  to    that  city.     There  are  two  parallel    courses,   one  a 

Individual  seven-year  and  the  other  an  eight-year  course. 
Pupils  ...  »      .' 

The    distribution    of    students    between    these    two 

courses  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  By  making  this  divi- 
sion between  the  students,  one  group  can  be  carried  forward  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other.  The  result  is  that  at  the  end  of  two 
and  one-half  years  the  pupils  in  the  seven-year  course  are  doing 
the  same  work  that  those  in  the  eight-year  course  do  at  the  end  of 
the  third  year.  Transfers  are  made  between  the  two  divisions  as 
occasion  may  demand.  The  arrangement  keeps  all  of  the  pupils 
working  at  the  maximum  of  their  ability,  and  in  many  cases  saves 
a  year  or  more  of  the  child's  time  as  he  progresses  through  the 
school.  This  plan  is  of  special  interest  because  it  concentrates 
attention  upon  the  possibility  of  saving  time  in  the  elementary 
school  in  the  early  part  of  the  course.  Teacher  and  parent  alike 
are  likely  to  overlook  this  possibility.  The  child  is  supposed  to 
be  progressing  satisfactorily  if  he  keeps  up  with  his  grade  and  the 
rate  at  which  the  grade  is  progressing  is  less  thought  of  than  it  is 
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later.  In  the  later  years  of  the  school  course  when  the  child  is 
ready  to  leave  school  or  be  advanced  into  a  higher  school  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  comes  acutely  to  the  consciousness  of  school  offi- 
cers and  parents.  If  the  general  principles  of  efficiency  and 
economy  can  be  put  into  operation  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower 
grades  will  contribute  their  full  share  to  the  education  of  the 
children,  economies  in  the  later  years  of  the  elementary  school 
would  be  much  more  easily  effected  and  would  probably  be  less 
urgently  demanded. 

Notice  has  been  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Wash- 
ington calling  attention  to  the  experiment  which  is  being  made  at 
Ellsworth  and  Cokeburg,  Pa.,  in  the  development  of 

uca  ng         special  courses  of  education  in  the  schools  for  children 
Miners  ^ 

who  are  sure  to  spend  their  Kves  in  the  mining  indus- 
try. Mr.  E.  E.  Bach  has  been  employed  by  the  mining  companies 
as  "sociological  superintendent."  He  is  preparing  courses  in 
elementary  mining,  first  aid  to  the  injured,  and  business  forms. 
These  courses  arc  introduced  as  early  as  the  sixth  grade  so  that 
boys  may  be  encouraged  to  remain  in  school.  The,  girls  are  given 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  other  lines  of  work  appropriate  to 
home-making.  The  traditional  school  subjects  are  being  modified 
so  as  to  correlate  with  this  vocational  demand. 

In  Germany  educators  have  long  seen  the  importance  of  training 
the  children  in  each  community  to  be  efficient  in  the  industries  of 
that  community.  This  special  experiment,  therefore,  has  the 
justification  of  successful  experience  in  Germany  behind  it.  The 
special  modification  in  the  traditional  courses  undoubtedly  will 
require  much  ingenuity  and  experimentation  to  perfect  it.  The 
statements  w^hich  are  made  in  the  notice  from  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation w^ould  seem  to  indicate  that  the  adjustments  in  these  courses 
have  not  as  yet  gone  very  far.  Thus  it  is  reported  that  spelling 
lessons  contain  words  taken  from  the  state  mining  law,  and  EngKsh 
exercises  deal  with  mining  life.  In  all  probabiHty  these  relatively 
direct  adaptations  of  the  course  to  the  interests  of  the  community 
wall  later  be  supplemented  by  more  radical  adjustments  of  the 
course. 
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A  recent  court  decision  in  Texas  justifies  a  school  teacher  in 

administering  corporal  punishment.     The  teacher  in  this  case  was 

charged  with  assault  and  battery.     The  matter  was 

orpora  investigated  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  trus- 

Pumshment  . 

tees  sustained  the  teacher  in  her  action.     The  court 

now  holds  that  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  teacher.  This  adds 
another  to  the  long  list  of  court  decisions  which  constitute  inter- 
esting reading  for  the  school  administrator  and  for  the  teacher. 

Several  speakers  at  educational  gatherings  have  recently  called 
attention  to  the  importance  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole 
matter  of  corporal  punishment.  Professor  Elliott,  speaking  before 
a  number  of  associations,  has  reviewed  the  history  of  corporal 
punishment  in  the  schools,  reminding  his  hearers  of  the  universal 
practice  of  the  earlier  schools  in  using  the  rod  as  an  instrument  of 
education.  Professor  Meeker,  of  Princeton,  has  expressed  him- 
self as  distinctly  in  favor  of  the  use  of  corporal  punishment  on 
occasion  as  an  instrument  of  school  discipline.  In  New  York  City, 
where  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  prohibit  the  use 
of  corporal  punishment,  there  have  arisen  grave  doubts  in  the  minds 
of  many  principals  and  observers  of  the  schools  whether  it  will  not 
be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  restore  corporal  punishment  as 
a  means  of  discipline.  Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  among  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  there  will  probably 
be  reference  made  to  the  lack  of  control  which  is  exhibited  in 
some  of  the  New  York  schools  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  re- 
establishing this  control  through  vigorous  means  of  punishment. 

The  medical  inspector  of  the  schools  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  calls 

attention  to  the  familiar  fact  that  the  conventional  school  desk 

is  in  need  of  modification  in  order  to  produce  a  proper 
Suggestions  .         ,    .  ^      ^  r-     r- 

foran  posture  durmg  sittmg  and  studymg.     He  suggests  a 

Improved  chair  which  shall  have  in  front  of  it  a  desk  that  slopes 

School  jj^  such  a  way  as  to  hold  a  book  in  front  of  the  pupil 

Seating  ,      .  , .  ,    .       .       ,  .  .       ,        ,  :  ,    . 

who  is  readmg  or  studymg  m  the  position  m  which  it 

is  usually  held  and  at  the  level  of  the  eyes.  The  present  fiat  desk 
which  hes  before  the  pupil  as  he  works  evidently  needs  to  be  modi- 
fied for  a  good  many  school  activities.     The  problem  of  storing 
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books  and  other  material  which  is  solved  in  the  ordinary  school  desk 
by  a  drawer  in  front  of  the  pupil  is  being  solved  in  the  newer  experi- 
ments in  school  seating  by  placing  a  drawer  under  the  seat  of  the 
chair.  This  makes  difficult  the  adjustment  of  the  seat  in  height, 
but  removes  the  desk  from  in  front  of  the  child  where  it  is  not 
needed  for  most  of  the  activities  of  the  school. 

No  better  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  pubhc  interest  in  edu- 
cational problems  than  the  large  amount  of  newspaper  space 
which  is  being  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  indus- 
Public  Interest  ^.^.-^j  education  and  its  effects  upon  the  general  work 
Education  °^  ^^^  school.  The  Chicago  Tribune  has  been  con- 
ducting during  the  past  month  a  series  of  articles  on 
industrial  schools  and  their  relation  to  the  general  school  system. 
The  Illinois  legislature  will  be  called  upon  during  its  present  session 
to  provide  for  industrial  education  throughout  the  state.  In 
order  that  the  opinion  of  all  classes  in  regard  to  the  best  type  of 
education  may  be  secured,  the  Tribune  has  secured  statements 
from  professional  educators,  business  men,  philanthropic  workers, 
and  labor  leaders. 

There  have  been  presented  in  these  articles  strong  arguments 
in  behalf  of  better  child-labor  legislation.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous suggestions  for  reforms  in  the  elementary  school.  There 
have  been  pleas  for  prevocational  courses  and  citations  of  the  facts 
which  make  it  clear  that  vocational  education  is  necessary.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  review  all  of  these  matters  which  are  well 
understood  by  educational  readers.  One  statement  which  is 
characteristic  of  a  type  of  thinker  not  always  heard  in  educational 
discussions  may  be  singled  out  for  special  reference.  It  is  the 
statement  which  was  made  by  Mr.  Edwin  R.  Wright  on  Decem- 
ber 29.  Mr.  Wright  is  the  president  of  the  Illinois  Federation 
of  Labor  and  his  statement  presents  in  a  very  vivid  way  the 
attitude  of  a  labor  leader  on  the  whole  problem  of  education.  He 
says: 

The  worker  demands  industrial  education The  present  agitation 

is  not  the  work  of  enthusiastic  schoolmasters  or  of  long-haired  altruists.  It  is 
not  even  new.  The  great  correspondence  schools  are  not  philanthropic  but 
business  institutions.     For  years  the  worker  has  striven  to  help  himself  to  a 
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better  understanding  of  his  craft  and  to  a  higher  wage.  He  desires  to  master 
the  calling  he  expects  to  follow  as  his  life-work.  He  knows  he  never  will  as 
an  individual  own  the  factory  or  shop  or  mine  in  which  he  works,  but  he  may 
become  foreman  or  even  superintendent,  and  he  is  willing  to  work  for  the 
position. 

There  is  much  in  the  article  M^hich  is  of  no  immediate  signifi- 
cance to  the  school  ofhcer;  but  a  clear  expression  of  skepticism 
with  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  present  school  organization  appears 
in  such  passages  as  the  following: 

If  I  stopped  here  I  would  be  classed  as  a  common  scold  or  a  wooden- 
headed  labor  skate,  but  I  don't  propose  to  stop  before  I  present  the  larger  view 
generally  held  by  the  workers  and  try  to  carry  their  ideas  to  a  more  fitting 
conclusion. 

Education  is  out  of  joint.  We  know  it,  and  judging  from  the  columns  of 
space  given  the  subject  just  now  nearly  everyone  has  a  remedy  of  some  kind. 
After  600  words  of  assorted  gibberish,  a  writer  in  New  York  informs  the  readers 
of  a  downstate  paper  that  the  schools  of  Illinois  are  ideal.  He  is  a  schoolbook 
man.     For  him  the  schools  are  ideal. 

Everything  of  any  value  must  be  paid  for.  We  workers  expect  to  pay  for 
vocational  schools,  but  from  now  on  we  want  better  value  for  our  m.oney.  We 
are  losing  faith  in  politician,  business  man,  and  schoolmaster.  Here  in  Illinois 
we  pay  a  dollar  a  week  for  every  child  in  school.  Other  states  have  just  as 
good  schools  for  much  less  money.     Why  so,  Mr.  Politician  ? 

Without  continuing  to  quote  from  this  article  of  Mr.  Wright's 
we  may  conclude  that  these  paragraphs  furnish  evidence  of  the 
general  interest  of  everyone  in  the  problem  of  school  efficiency. 

The  school  of  industrial  arts  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  is  supported 
jointly  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  Trenton.  Its 
School  of  purpose  is  to  provide  instruction  for  students  of  all 

Industrial  ages  and  interests  and  its  aim  is   to  develop  and 

Arts,  of  improve  the  industries  of  the  state  through  the  train- 

r  n  n,  .j.  ^^  ^^  skilled  laborers  in  all  branches  of  industrial 
art.  The  school  offers  46  separate  courses  of  study.  These 
courses  are  conducted  during  the  day  and  in  the  evening  so  as  to 
be  accessible  to  workers  in  the  factories  and  shops  in  the  city  as 
well  as  to  students  who  devote  their  whole  time  to  study. 

The  institution  began  in  the  evening  mechanical  drawing  school 
conducted  by  Joseph  Crampton  for  ten  years  previous  to  1898. 
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This  e\enmg  mechanical  drawing  school  was  supported  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  In  1897  the  mayor  of  Trenton  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  plans  for  the  enlargement  of  this  class  into 
an  art  school.  On  April  4,  1898,  the  school  was  opened  on  its 
present  general  plan.  It  has  at  the  present  time  a  large  inde- 
pendent equipment  and  the  variety  of  its  courses  can  be  seen  from 
the  following  selected  titles  taken  from  its  catalogue.  Courses  are 
given  in:  free-hand  drawing,  figure  composition,  costume  design- 
ing, bookbinding,  mechanical  drawing,  pottery  painting,  archi- 
tectural drawing,  general  chemistry,  appHed  electricity,  English, 
millinery,  applied  physics,  domestic  art,  etc. 

B}-  a  combination  with  the  State  Normal  School  situated  at 
Trenton,  normal  courses  are  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  become 
teachers  in  schools.  Through  this  combination  the  school  is  able 
to  issue  a  certificate  which  will  be  recognized  by  the  state  depart- 
ment of  education. 
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F.  W.  ROMAN 

University  of  South  Dakota' 


The  direction  and  government  of  industrial  education  in  Ger- 
many does  not  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  empire,  but  is 
left  to  the  several  states.  Nevertheless,  indirectly,  imperial  legis- 
lation has  had  a  great  influence  in  forwarding  industrial  education 
(Lexis,  Das  technische  Unterrichtswesen,  pp.  17-25). 

The  main  point  of  this  imperial  legislation  lies  in  Section  120  of 
the  Reichsgewerbeordnung,  which  provides  that  the  school  districts 
or  communes  may  compel  boys  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years 
to  attend  an  industrial  or  commercial  school.  The  same  provision 
may  be  made  to  apply  to  girls  of  the  same  age,  if  they  are  engaged 
in  commerical  or  clerical  work.  Parents  who  refuse  to  send  the 
children  are  subject  to  a  fine.  Attendance  upon  a  guild  school  or 
other  continuation  school  will  not  free  the  pupil  from  attending  the 
school  estabUshed  under  this  law,  unless  the  instruction  given  has 
been  sanctioned  as  at  least  equal  in  grade  and  quantity  to  that  in 
the  regular  school.  Employers  are  obliged  to  give  workers  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  the  necessary  time  to  attend  such  schools. 

Most  states  have  additional  legislation  which  is  much  more 
comprehensive  and  mandatory  than  the  above-mentioned  Reichs- 
gewerbeordnung. 

The  question,  What  authority  shall  control  these  schools? 
has  been  variously  answered.  The  table  on  the  following  page 
shows   the   departments  that  now  control  in  the  states  named. 

We  see  that  the  three  states,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Hessen, 
have  a  dual  school  organization,  that  is,  the  public  schools  are 
under  a  different  state  department  from  the  ones  indicated  in 
the  table. 

'  In  view  of  the  discussions  which  are  going  on  in  the  United  States  of  the  methods 
of  organizing  industrial  education  Mr.  Roman's  discussion  is  very  timely.  Professor 
Roman  is  an  economist  and  sociologist  and  recently  completed  at  the  University  of 
Berlin  an  exhaustive  study  of  German  industrial  schools. — Editor. 
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The  other  three,  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden,  have  put 
the  trade  schools  in  charge  of  the  state  department  of  education, 
which  also  controls  the  public  schools. 


State 
Pnissia 

Bavaria.  .  .  . 

Saxony 

Wiirtemberg. 

Baden 

Hessen 


Department  of  the 
State 


Division  of  This 
Department 


Local  Control 


Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  In- 
dustry 

Ministry  of  Schools 
and  Churches 


Ministry  of  Interior 


^Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion 


Ministr}'  of  Educa- 
tion 

Ministry  of  Interior 


Permanent  Com- 
mission of  Indus- 
trial Education 


Commission  of  In- 
dustrial Educa- 
tion 

Trade-school 
superx'isor 

Trade  Bureau 


Trade-school 
director 


Directors  of  the 
higher   schools 
and  district- 
school  inspectors 

Trade-school 
inspector 


Trade-school 
inspector 

Trade-school 
inspector 


In  Wiirtemberg,  the  commission  which  has  local  control  of 
the  industrial  schools  must  always  have  the  director  of  the  public 
schools  as  one  of  its  members,  and  that  means  that  he  practically 
controls  both  trade  and  public  schools.  As  director  of  the  public 
schools,  he  has  a  Kfe-position,  and  consequently  a  permanent  place 
on  the  trade-school  commission. 

In  Baden,  the  arrangement  is  very  much  the  same. 

In  Bavaria,  the  director  of  the  high  schools  and  the  district- 
school  inspector  have  direct  charge  of  the  industrial  schools.  This 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  been  able  to 
bring  Munich  to  the  front  in  trade-school  development.  Being 
in  charge  of  both  the  pubhc  schools  and  the  trade  schools,  he  has 
been  able  to  do  a  great  deal  in  the  public  school  which  prepares  the 
pupils  for  their  future  trade-school  work.  There  has  been  no  time 
wasted  in  having  two  types  of  schools  fighting  each  other. 

So  far  as  any  one  city  comes  into  consideration,  Munich  leads 
all  Germany  in  its  trade-school  development,  both  in  efficiency  and 
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in  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  reached  by  the  system.  Munich  is 
a  great  argument  for  a  united  school  system ! 

So  far  as  whole  states  come  into  consideration,  Wiirtemberg 
and  Baden  lead.  They  were  the  first  to  develop  such  schools, 
and  are  still  leading  in  efficiency  of  organization,  number  of  boys  and 
girls  in  attendance  per  capita  population,  and  also  in  amount  of 
money  spent.  It  seemed  to  me  the  Germans  were  quite  unanimous 
in  this  conclusion.  This  again  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
united  action  for  which  the  school  organization  provides. 

In  Prussia,  we  find  a  unique  situation  which  must  be  changed 
before  decided  advancement  can  be  made  in  further  trade-school 
development.  The  Ministry  for  Schools  and  Churches  which  con- 
trols the  public  schools  is  always  headed  by  a  theologian,  that  is, 
a  man  who  has  gone  through  a  theological  seminary,  and  has  had 
long  experience  as  pastor  and  officer  in  church  circles.  For  this 
reason  the  public-school  system  is  very  conservative  in  all  that 
it  teaches.  Religion  as  a  study  in  the  curriculum  is  strictly 
insisted  upon  for  one  hour  per  day  throughout  the  school  course. 

In  1884  the  industrial  schools  of  Prussia  were  transferred  from 
the  Ministry  of  Schools  and  Churches  to  the  Ministry  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry.  This  move  represented  one  of  Bismarck's 
successful  efforts  to  get  something  completely  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
clergy,  with  whom  he  usually  quarreled.  Industrial  education  has 
made  some  great  strides  since  the  estabUshment  of  the  dual  organi- 
zation, but  only  in  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  develop  under  the 
legislation  which  was  in  force  at  the  time  of  separation.  The 
dropping  of  religion  from  the  curriculum,  and  the  emphasizing 
of  the  practical  rather  than  the  ''bookish"  studies  offended  the 
clerical  party.  This,  in  turn,  has  resulted  in  a  constant  warfare 
between  the  two  factions  ever  since.  Up  to  the  present  time 
Prussia  has  not  been  able  to  get  legislation  making  industrial  edu- 
cation compulsory  except  for  the  provinces  of  West  Prussia  and 
Posen.  The  two  parties  cannot  agree  on  the  question  of  religion. 
Both  parties  want  to  make  attendance  compulsory  from  the  ages  of 
fourteen  to  seventeen.  The  clerical  party  wants  a  guaranty  that 
one  hour  per  week  shall  be  given  over  to  their  hands  for  religious 
instruction.     The  other  party  claims  that  religious  teaching  has 
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no  place  in  a  trade  school.  As  it  is  now,  only  the  districts  or 
communes  can  make  attendance  compulsory.  The  result  is  that 
for  the  most  part  Prussia  has  only  voluntary  trade-school  attend- 
ance. 

Is  it  desirable  to  have  the  dual  organization  which  now  exists 
in  Prussia  ?  Does  specialization  of  work  and  aims  justify  a  sepa- 
rate trade  school  board  ?  Herr  Director  Haese  of  the  Charlotten- 
burg-Berlin  trade  schools,  and  Herr  Director  Haumann  of  the  Berlin 
trade  schools  gave  answers  to  these  questions,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  the  opinion  of  numbers  of  teachers  whom  I  inter- 
viewed. 

Under  normal  conditions  a  dual  organization  would  not  be  the 
best.  However,  for  Prussia,  both  men  favored  the  separation,  but 
both  made  it  quite  clear  that  they  favored  separation  only  because 
it  keeps  them  out  of  the  control  of  the  clergy  and  makes  it  possible 
to  use  the  hour  formerly  devoted  to  religion  to  some  trade  or  liter- 
ary study.  By  continuing  the  fight  long  enough,  they  hope  to  get 
compulsory  trade  education  for  Prussia  without  being  dominated 
by  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 

Both  stated  emphatically  that  as  far  as  trade-school  efficiency 
itself  is  concerned,  it  would  be  better  to  have  but  one  board  of 
control.  Two  public-school  systems  in  the  same  city  create 
jealousy.  This  divides  the  interests  of  the  people,  since  much 
energy  which  ought  to  be  used  constructively  is  constantly  being 
wasted  in  deahng  with  controversial  matters.  A  dual  organization 
tends  to  create  a  feeling  of  class  division  in  society,  thus  undermin- 
ing democracy.  There  is  a  lack  of  co-operation  between  the  schools 
while  a  united  system  could  do  much  in  the  grades  toward  paving 
the  way  for  trade  schools.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools  which  are 
under  the  control  of  the  clergy,  and  teachers  in  the  trade  schools 
which  are  under  domination  hostile  to  the  clergy,  find  themselves 
in  a  relation  which  makes  co-operation  difficult  or  impossible.  If 
there  were  only  one  organization,  the  same  plant  could  be  utilized 
to  much  better  advantage.  A  certain  amount  of  the  trade-school 
work  must  necessarily  be  done  in  the  evening,  the  day-school 
teachers  must  be  employed  to  some  extent,  because  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  two  full  corps  of  teachers.     This  renders  it  necessary 
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for  the  trade-school  board  to  make  terms  with  the  day-school 
board.  There  is  always  more  or  less  trouble  growing  out  of  these 
arrangements.  The  day-school  teachers  who  teach  in  the  evening 
trade  schools  are  under  two  boards  and  this  proves  to  be  a  constant 
source  of  trouble.  The  present  type  of  organization  is  unneces- 
sarily expensive,  because  there  are  duplications  in  the  work  as  well 
as  in  equipment.  Even  the  officers  have  to  be  dupHcated.  Thus 
there  are  two  directors'  salaries  to  be  paid.  One  such  officer  could 
often  do  the  work  more  efficiently  for  the  community  than  it  is 
being  done  by  two  directors. 


A  SEVEN-YEAR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

University  of  Chicago 


The  Elementary  School  of  the  University  of  Chicago  has  been 
working  for  some  years  on  the  problem  of  saving  the  time  of  the 
pupils  so  that  they  may  enter  the  High  School  at  an  earlier  period 
than  has  been  the  custom  in  the  regular  eight-year  course  which 
has  up  to  this  time  been  administered  in  this  school.  It  is  evident 
to  all  students  of  education  that  in  one  way  or  another  time  is 
wasted,  or  at  least  not  as  well  spent  as  it  might  be.  Teachers 
realizing  that  they  have  more  time  than  is  required  to  cover  a 
given  amount  of  work  relax  somewhat  in  their  instruction  and  the 
class  is  less  well  instructed  than  it  might  be.  Lack  of  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  is  then  interpreted  as  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  the  course  and  further  reduction  of  the  requirements  follows 
until  the  rate  of  intellectual  movement  in  the  upper  grades  is 
distinctly  slow.  This  manifests  itself  in  many  schools  in  an  error 
which  everyone  tries  to  avoid  but  is  Hkely  to  fall  into  either  in 
the  elementary  school  or  in  the  first  year  of  high  school,  namely 
the  error  of  excessive  reviewing.  In  the  case  of  the  University 
schools  there  was  undoubtedly  repetition  in  several  of  the  high- 
school  courses  of  matter  and  methods  which  had  been  adequately 
taken  up  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  some  other  schools  exces- 
sive reviewing  appears  in  the  seventh  grade.  This  reviewing  is 
repeated  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  grade,  and  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighth  grade  is  very  commonly  given  over  to  a  general 
review  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  elementary  school, 
in  preparation  for  the  high  school.  All  this  reviewing,  even  where 
it  has  been  consciously  carried  out,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  ineffect- 
ive, for  as  soon  as  the  student  enters  the  high  school,  he  finds 
himself  dealing,  as  indicated  above,  in  many  of  the  subjects,  with 
materials  and  methods  which  he  has  canvassed  before  in  the  ele- 
mentary school.     The  natural  result  of  such  repetition  is  that 
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the  student  manifests  no  interest  in  the  work  that  is  offered  to  him 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  because  he  has  aheady  become 
acquainted  with  it  in  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  school. 

If  it  is  urged  that  this  reviewing  is  necessary  on  the  principle 
that  the  elementary  work  must  be  done  with  great  care  so  as  to 
avoid  any  possibiUty  of  failure  in  the  high  school,  there  is  double 
reason  for  the  contention  that  the  high  school  must  recognize 
exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  elementary  grades,  and 
the  teachers  in  the  high  school  ought  to  be  called  upon  to  take 
advantage  immediately  of  all  of  the  preparation  which  the  children 
have  for  advanced  work.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  very  often  have  Httle  or  no  articulation. 
For  example,  a  committee  of  the  National  Council  of  Enghsh 
Teachers  declared  the  problem  of  relating  elementary  EngHsh  to 
high-school  English  to  be  a  new  and  unsolved  problem.  It  is 
evident  to  the  student  of  education  that  in  most  schools  students 
bear  the  burden  of  maladjustment  in  these  matters.  The  ele- 
mentary school  is  overanxious  and  overburdened  with  strict  super- 
vision, while  the  high  school  is  neglectful  of  its  duties.  The 
student  is  made  to  repeat  unnecessarily  and  is  left  in  a  bewildered 
state  of  mind  because  the  teachers  have  not  worked  out  an  adjust- 
ment. 

It  was  the  beHef  that  the  school  could  work  out  the  relation 
more  efficiently  that  prompted  the  University  schools  to  attack 
the  problem  of  economy.  Teachers  in  the  High  School  were  called 
into  conference  with  the  teachers  in  the  later  years  of  the  Elementary 
School,  and  the  matter  of  each  of  the  different  subjects  was  can- 
vassed in  detail  in  order  to  find  out  exactly  what  was  being  done 
in  the  seventh  grade  and  in  the  eighth  grade  and  in  the  first  year 
of  the  High  School,  and  how  far  all  the  different  lines  of  work  were 
interrelated. 

It  should  be  noted  perhaps  at  the  outset  that  the  program  of 
the  Elementary  School  is  somewhat  fuller  than  the  ordinary  pro- 
gram in  public  schools  of  elementary  grade.  For  example,  all 
of  the  children  of  the  University  Elementary  School  take  one 
foreign  language  beginning  with  the  fourth  or  fifth  grade.  The 
result  is  that  each  pupil  arrives  at  the  eighth  grade  with  some 
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speaking  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German,  according  as  he 
ma}-  have  elected  to  take  the  one  language  or  the  other  during 
his  elementary  course.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  Elementary  School  gives  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  nature- 
study.  Work  in  the  garden  alternates  with  studies  in  physics, 
hygiene,  general  zoology,  and  botany.  This  type  of  work  is  culti- 
vated to  a  degree  unusual  in  elementary  schools.  In  Hke  fashion, 
a  good  deal  of  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  cultivation  of  skill  through 
manual  arts  and  the  development  of  knowledge  of  the  industries. 
Sewing,  weaving,  and  constructive  work  are  taught  in  the  lower 
grades;  the  girls  are  given >  more  complete  courses  in  sewing  in 
the  upper  grades,  while  the  boys  take  shopwork;  both  boys  and 
girls  take  printing  in  the  upper  grades.  In  short,  the  effort  to 
economize  time  is  not  to  be  confused  with  any  effort  to  reduce  the 
elementary  course  to  its  lowest  possible  terms  in  point  of  content. 
The  undertaking  is  to  be  described  rather  by  saying  that  the  school 
is  organized  to  include  all  that  can  legitimately  be  included  in  an 
elementary  education.  Its  full  content  is  then  to  be  administered 
in  such  a  way  as  to  save  as  much  time  as  can  be  saved  by  the  best 
possible  organization.  It  should  be  explicitly  noted,  therefore, 
that  the  reduction  of  time  involves  no  curtailment  of  the  various 
extra  lines  of  work.  The  work  in  foreign  language,  in  science,  and 
in  handwork  is  recognized  as  altogether  as  important  as  other 
lines  of  work  in  the  school ;  and  it  was  understood  from  the  outset 
that  if  the  reduction  of  time  was  to  be  legitimately  made,  it  must 
be  made  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  jeopardize  the  interests  of  these 
special  subjects.  The  whole  attention  of  the  school  was  con- 
centrated upon  the  problem  of  a  more  effective  correlation  of  the 
two  schools  without  depriving  the  students  of  anything. 

The  type  of  economy  which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
secure  can  best  be  illustrated  by  referring  to  the  various  subjects 
of  instruction.  Thus,  the  High-School  teachers  did  not  find  it 
easily  possible  to  take  advantage  of  the  training  which  had  been 
given  in  the  Elementary  School  in  modern  languages.  The  German 
teachers  and  the  French  teachers  of  the  High  School  held  that  the 
kind  of  work  which  had  been  done  in  the  Elementary  School  did 
not  correspond  exactly  to  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  the  High 
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School  in  the  first-year  course.  They  found  therefore  that  students 
who  came  from  the  Elementary  School  could  not  be  admitted  to 
the  second  year  of  the  High-School  classes  without  interfering  in 
some  degree  with  the  ordinary  organization  of  the  courses.  The 
organization  was  therefore  inhospitable  to  the  child.  The  pupil 
had  done  such  work  as  was  required  of  him,  but  little  or  no  recog- 
nition could  be  given  to  the  elementary  work  by  the  High-School 
departments  because  their  organization  did  not  connect  directly 
with  the  elementary  work.  A  second  example  of  failure  to  articu- 
late appears  in  the  science  work.  For  a  long  time  the  students 
from  the  Elementary  School  were  put  into  the  same  kind  of  science 
work  as  children  who  came  to  the  High  School  from  elementary 
schools  where  less  attention  had  been  given  to  science.  Again, 
elementary  manual  training  was  given  in  the  High  School  and  was 
required  of  all,  including  those  who  had  done  similar  work  in  the 
University  Elementary  School. 

It  would  have  been  altogether  disastrous  to  the  organization 
of  the  two  schools  to  have  made  any  sudden  move.  In  the  first 
place,  the  teachers  who  would  have  been  involved  in  any  such 
sudden  arrangement  would  not  have  had  time  to  adjust  their  work, 
and  the  children  would  have  experienced  the  ill  effects  of  an  experi- 
ment for  which  the  teaching  corps  had  relatively  little  sympathy. 
The  first  step  therefore  was  to  bring  together  the  various  members 
of  different  departments,  and  to  establish  relations  which  would 
make  it  easily  possible  for  the  High-School  teachers  and  the 
Elementary-School  teachers  to  look  at  the  problem  from  the  same 
point  of  view.  For  example,  the  modern-language  teachers  were 
called  upon  to  examine  each  other's  work  and  to  suggest  any 
modifications  that  were  necessary  in  order  to  allow  the  children 
to  pass  directly  from  the  elementary  work  into  the  advanced  stages 
of  the  work  in  the  High  School.  Indeed,  certain  forms  of  organiza- 
tion were  undertaken  to  make  this  transition  easy.  It  was  said, 
for  example,  that  children  who  come  from  the  Elementary  School 
are  somewhat  less  mature  than  the  children  who  have  passed 
through  the  first  year  of  high  school.  For  two  years,  therefore, 
the  children  who  came  from  the  Elementary  School,  and  had 
taken  a  good  deal  of  German,  have  been  allowed  to  do  a  small 
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amount  of  Gcmian  durinji;  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  until 
the>-  should  obtain  the  maturit}'  supposed  to  be  necessary  in  order 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  stand  on  an  exact  equality  with  the 
students  in  the  second  year  of  the  High  School.  This  compromise 
organization  is  on  the  whole  not  very  satisfactory,  but  it  furnishes 
a  method  of  passing  without  shock  from  the  general  inco-ordination 
with  which  the  organization  started  to  the  final  arrangement  in 
which  it  hoped  the  adjustment  will  be  complete.  In  the  meantime 
the  teacher  of  the  Elementary  School  has  been  called  upon  to  give 
some  of  the  work  in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School,  and  modifica- 
tions have  gradually  been  made  in  the  work  of  both  the  Elementary 
School  and  the  first  year  of  the  High  School  until  there  seems  to  be 
reasonable  promise  of  a  complete  co-ordination. 

The  English  departments  of  the  two  schools  were  asked  to 
meet  together  and  to  canvass  in  detail  all  of  the  work  given  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  the  work  given  in  the  first  year  of  the  High 
School.  This  careful  study  of  the  problemx  very  soon  brought 
out  the  result  that  both  schools  were  dealing  with  the  same  type 
of  material,  and  in  much  the  same  fashion.  Only  very  slight 
modifications  were  necessary  in  order  to  justify  the  promotion  of 
the  children  who  had  done  the  work  of  the  eighth  grade  in  the 
Elementarv'  School  directly  into  the  second  year  of  the  High 
School.  This  promotion  into  the  second  year  of  the  High  School 
avoided  all  of  the  repetitions  that  had  formerly  been  committed 
in  the  first  year  of  the  High  School. 

So  far  as  science  was  concerned,  it  was  very  simple  to  allow 
the  children  from  the  Elementary  School  to  omit  the  first-year 
science  course.  In  the  University  High  School  this  first-year 
science  course  is  a  general  course  dealing  with  phenomena  that 
are  at  once  physical  and  biological.  The  problem  of  giving  credit 
for  this  science  course  is  perhaps  not  as  simple  as  the  problem  of 
giving  credit  in  the  other  departments,  but  the  permission,  indeed 
the  requirement,  to  omit  the  first  year  of  science  in  the  High 
School  has  been  put  into  full  operation. 

The  discussion  of  manual  training  led  to  a  modification  of  the 
course  as  administered  in  the  High  School,  so  that  now  elementary 
handwork  is  not  required    of    first-year   children  who  have  had 
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such  work  in  the  Elementary  School.  This  readjustment  is 
generally  advantageous,  because  not  only  the  University  Ele- 
mentary School,  but  many  other  schools  also,  are  introducing 
enough  handwork  to  justify  a  somewhat  more  advanced  type  of 
work  when  the  pupils  enter  the  first  year  of  the  High  School. 

The  problem  of  mathematics  was  somewhat  more  complicated. 
The  traditional  division  between  arithmetic  and  algebra,  which 
marks  the  boundary  line  between  the  elementary  and  the  high 
school,  is  not  so  easy  to  transcend.  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  to  the  mind  of  the  careful  observer  that  this  traditional 
division  is  not  justified  by  the  needs  of  pupils.  A  great  deal  of  the 
work  that  is  done  in  arithmetic  in  the  Elementary  School  in  the 
later  years  is  valuable  merely  because  it  presents  complicated 
opportunities  for  developing  reasoning  processes  in  the  children. 
As  a  training  in  mathematics  these  problems  are  of  very  doubtful 
value.  They  involve  only  the  relatively  simpler  mathematical 
processes,  and  these  mathematical  processes  are  imbedded  in  a 
situation  which  must  be  visualized  and  disentangled  before  the 
student  can  properly  apply  what  he  knows  about  arithmetical 
operations.  It  would  be  very  much  more  educative,  in  many  cases, 
to  solve  these  complicated  problems  that  are  given  in  arithmetic  by 
algebraical  formulas.  For  example,  if  a  symbol  of  the  unknown 
quantity  could  be  employed  in  the  calculations,  the  method  of 
solving  the  problem  would  be  better  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  child's  development.  If  the  principles  of  solving  the  equation 
were  understood,  the  solution  of  many  an  arithmetical  problem 
would  be  rendered  very  easy.  Yet  there  is  a  strong  tradition 
against  the  introduction  of  the  unknown  quantity  and  the  simpler 
methods  of  solving  equations  into  the  elementary-school  course. 
From  time  to  time  algebra  has  been  taught  in  the  upper  grades  of 
some  elementary  school  only  to  be  timidly  dropped  because  of  the 
anxiety  of  someone  about  the  traditions  of  elementary  education. 
In  spite  of  reason  the  high  school  has  accordingly  kept  its  hold  on 
algebra  and  its  methods.  In  the  same  way,  geometry  has  tradi- 
tionally been  the  property  of  the  high  school.  Little  by  little 
the  elementary  school  has  been  introducing  certain  constructive 
problems  which  deal  with  the  simpler  properties  of  space,  but 
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even  here  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  heretical  to  call  such  work 
by  the  name  of  geometry  because  geometry  has  always  been 
given  as  a  high-school  course. 

The  experiment  in  the  University  Elementary  School  proceeded 
therefore  very  cautiously  in  this  matter  of  mathematics.  The 
mathematical  work,  usually  required  of  the  eighth  grade  was  com- 
pleted in  due  form.  Last  year,  with  an  eighth  grade  that  had 
advanced  well  in  matters  mathematical,  a  certain  amount  of  high- 
school  work  was  tentatively  undertaken,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  eighth  grade  could  take,  in  addition  to  its  regular  arithmetic, 
approximately  half  a  year  of  high-school  work  in  algebra  and  geome- 
tr}'.  It  should  be  said  that  the  mathematical  course  given  in  the 
University  High  School  consists  of  certain  algebraical  and  geomet- 
rical problems  which  are  worked  out  together.  Exactly  the 
same  course  was  followed  with  the  eighth  grade.  In  order  to 
corroborate  the  judgment  of  the  instructors  that  the  eighth  grade 
had  done  the  work  satisfactorily,  a  test  prepared  by  the  High- 
School  department  was  given  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  course. 
This  test  was  just  the  same  as  the  test  which  was  administered  at 
the  same  stage  to  the  classes  in  the  High  School;  furthermore  the 
papers  were  graded  by  the  instructors  in  the  High  School,  and  the 
eighth-grade  children  succeeded  in  the  tests  fully  as  well  as  the 
High-School  children  had  succeeded.  There  was  a  good  deal  of 
enthusiasm  in  the  class  for  the  work,  and  the  general  result  upon 
the  children  of  the  whole  experiment  has  been  very  gratifying. 
They  have  been  willing  to  work,  and  they  have  shown  enthusiasm 
about  the  progress  which  has  interested  their  instructors  as  well 
as  themselves.  They  have  gone  on  in  the  High  School  this  year 
with  imabated  success. 

This  year's  eighth-grade  class  is  doing  from  the  first  practically 
high-school  mathematics,  with  the  result  that  at  the  end  of  this 
year  the  present  eighth  grade  will  have,  instead  of  half  a  year's 
mathematics  to  its  credit,  practically  all  of  the  first-year  high- 
school  work. 

Such  an  adjustment  as  has  been  described  in  mathematics  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  The  changes  ought  to  be  made 
farther  down  in  the  elementary  course,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
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work  may  proceed  from  this  point  in  such  fashion  that  in  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  certain  mathematical  formulas  that  have 
always  been  given  in  algebra  shall  be  gradually  introduced.  The 
use  of  co-ordinate  paper  and  co-ordinate  sections  on  the  black- 
board has  long  been  common  in  the  elementary  course  in  mathe- 
matics. There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  enlarged  to 
the  point  of  including  a  good  deal  of  material  that  is  ordinarily 
presented  in  geometry.  In  other  words,  the  work  in  mathematics 
will  gradually  but  certainly  be  worked  over  so  as  to  articulate 
very  much  more  intimately  the  work  of  the  elementary  school 
with  that  of  the  high  school.  There  will  ultimately  be  no  break 
which  has  to  be  bridged  over  by  the  study  of  high-school  mathe- 
matics in  the  eighth  grade. 

There  are  two  eighth-grade  subjects  which  are  not  fully  dealt 
with  in  the  preceding  paragraphs.  These  are  history  and  geogra- 
phy. A  certain  amount  of  history  is  commonly  taught  in  the 
eighth  grade.  There  is  also  a  completion  of  the  work  in  geography. 
If  these  two  subjects  are  entirely  omitted,  the  elementary  course 
is  likely  to  be  incomplete,  and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  carried 
up  into  the  high  school,  they  raise  a  number  of  questions  which 
are  not  commonly  understood  by  first-year  teachers  of  the  high 
school.  Thus  we  find  very  few  high -school  classes  which  have 
any  general  geography.  This  practice,  however,  of  completing 
geography  in  the  elementary  school  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States. 
If  one  \dsits  European  institutions  one  finds  that  geography  is  a 
respectable  science  which  has  its  place  in  university  classes  and 
in  the  upper  years  of  the  secondary  schools.  There  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  we  should  not  consider  as  part  of  our  American  read- 
justment the  problem  of  putting  into  the  high  school  a  certain 
amount  of  geography.  Indeed,  such  a  change  in  the  high-school 
course  is  advocated  in  many  meetings  of  teachers  of  science.  If 
the  history  taught  in  higher  institutions  is  to  be  made  intelligent, 
it  is  very  clear  that  there  ought  to  be  some  review  of  the  geography 
which  has  been  studied  in  the  elementary  school.  At  the  present 
time  the  geography  which  finds  its  place  in  some  high-school 
courses  is  a  form  of  physical  geography,  strictly  related  to  the 
science    of  geology.     That   there  should  be  some  general  earth 
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science  in  the  high  school  is  recognized  widely  enough  to  command 
serious  attention,  and  the  suggestion  which  ought  to  be  carried  out 
in  some  form  or  other  is  that  there  is  such  a  readjustment  of  the 
elementar}'-school  geography  that  there  shall  be  no  loss  to  the 
individual  pupil  from  the  ultimate  omission  of  the  present  eighth- 
grade  course. 

Again,  with  regard  to  history,  the  problem  is  one  of  general 
readjustment.  At  the  present  time  the  eighth  grade  in  the  Uni- 
versity Elementar}'  School  is  carrying  on  the  history  and  geography 
which  have  been  for  some  years  usual  in  this  grade.  The  result 
is  a  program  which  is  somewhat  heavier  than  the  program  of  stu- 
dents who  are  doing  similar  work  in  the  first  year  of  the  High 
School.  The  heavy  program  is  an  incident  of  readjustment, 
however,  and  will  probably  be  avoided  in  the  future. 

As  a  matter  of  administrative  convenience,  all  of  the  read- 
justments which  have  been  described  above  have  been  made 
without  changing  in  any  way  the  designations  of  the  classes  of 
pupils  concerned.  That  is,  up  to  this  time  the  eighth  grade  has 
been  continued  as  an  elementary-school  class.  Children  who  have 
succeeded  in  doing  the  work  in  modern  language,  English,  etc., 
have  been  passed  into  the  second  year  of  the  High  School,  and  there 
have  been  allowed  to  go  forward  with  high-school  work,  taking 
advanced  credits  for  the  work  which  they  did  in  the  Elementary 
School. 

There  is  no  final  reason  why  the  first  year  of  the  High  School 
should  be  circumvented  in  this  way  rather  than  that  the  eighth 
grade  be  abolished.  Indeed,  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  omit  the  eighth  grade  and  allow  the  children 
to  begin  their  work  with  the  regular  course  of  the  High  School. 
It  is  planned  for  next  year  that  the  eighth  grade  shall  be  entirely 
omitted.  The  seventh-grade  children  will  be  promoted  directly 
into  the  first  year  of  the  High  School,  and  will  carry  on  the  work 
which  is  this  year  being  done  in  the  eighth  grade,  in  the  first-year 
class  of  the  High  School.  This  decision  needs  perhaps  to  be 
defended  in  detail.  The  purely  local  considerations  are  of  no  great 
importance.  It  is  essential  that  the  question  be  faced  in  some 
general  form.     In  the  effort  to  deal  in  a  general  way  with  the  whole 
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matter,  considerations  of  the  following  type  are  of  importance. 
Is  the  eighth  grade  in  its  organization  and  in  its  method  of  conduct 
of  work  more  like  the  high-school  class  or  more  like  the  general 
elementary  course  ?  Do  the  students  gain  any  social  and  personal 
advantages  by  being  classified  as  high-school  students,  which  they 
would  miss  if  they  continued  to  be  members  of  the  elementary 
school  ? 

The  considerations  which  led  the  officers  of  the  University 
schools  to  decide  on  the  abolition  of  the  eighth  grade  are  as  follows : 
First  of  all,  the  general  departmental  type  of  work  which  has  been 
carried  on  for  years  in  the  eighth  grade  is  of  the  high-school  type. 
Students  have  been  brought  into  contact  with  special  teachers 
for  each  of  the  subjects  in  the  upper  grades,  and  this  type  of  instruc- 
tion seems  to  give  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency.  The  student 
is  mature  enough  so  that  he  is  not  crippled  by  his  lack  of  continuous 
contact  with  his  instructor.  Furthermore,  this  departmental  type 
of  organization  makes  it  possible  to  defer  in  some  degree  to  the 
special  needs  of  the  individual  child.  It  is  possible,  in  other 
words,  to  introduce  some  elective  opportunity  which  will  differen- 
tiate the  course  and  adjust  it  somewhat  more  readily  to  the  interests 
of  the  individual .  Sometimes  a  child  falls  behind  in  a  single 
subject.  If  the  elementary  type  of  organization  continues,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difiicult  to  carry  him  forward  in  his  other  subjects  because 
of  this  single  deficiency,  whereas  in  the  high  school  a  deficiency  in 
a  single  subject  is  not  very  serious  for  the  general  organization  of 
the  student's  program.  Apart  therefore  from  the  general  advan- 
tages of  election  there  is  the  possibility  of  adjusting  the  student's 
work  in  detail,  and  this  adjustment  is  more  readily  carried  on  under 
the  formula  of  high-school  instruction  than  it  is  under  the  general 
formula  of  elementary  organization.  Indeed,  the  upper  grades  are 
even  now,  although  they  remain  in  the  elementary  schools,  taking 
on  the  freer  form  of  organization  which  makes  election  possible. 

Again  there  are  many  considerations  which  tend  to  attach 
the  children  of  the  upper  years  of  the  elementary  school  to  the 
adolescent  group  as  distinguished  from  the  elementary  group. 
A  general  social  consciousness  and  a  desire  for  the  simpler  forms  of 
social  life  which  are  known  in  the  high  school  and  are  cultivated 
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b\-  adolescent  children,  begin  to  appear  in  students  of  the  eighth 
grade.  There  is 'no  reason  at  all  why  such  students  should  not, 
under  careful  supervision,  be  allowed  to  share  in  some  of  the  larger 
liberties  which  arc  accorded  to  high-school  students  as  distin- 
guished from  students  in  the  elementary  school.  The  interest 
that  is  aroused  in  the  minds  of  these  students  who  are  just  begin- 
ning to  realize  their  social  opportunities  and  obligations  is  also  a 
distinct  advantage  in  stimulating  them  to  do  better  and  more 
elaborate  work.  They  can  be  thrown  on  their  own  responsibility 
with  more  definite  consciousness  on  their  own  part  and  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  that  they  are  to  be  held  responsible  for  their  own 
conduct  and  for  their  social  organization.  They  can  be  relied 
upon  to  organize  more  fully  their  home  work.  They  can  be 
appealed  to  in  a  variety  of  ways  because  of  the  classification 
which  is  accorded  to  them,  whereas  if  they  were  continued  in 
the  elementary  school  they  would  feel  on  the  whole  more  depend- 
ent than  they  do  as  members  of  the  high-school  community. 

From  the  point  of  \dew  of  the  instructorial  organization  also, 
it  is  doubtless  advantageous  for  the  students  to  be  classified  in 
the  high  school.  They  come  in  contact  more  frequently  with  men, 
and  this  is  a  distinct  advantage,  especially  for  the  boys. 

The  question  immediately  arises  whether  this  process  of  econ- 
om)'  and  condensation  can  legitimately  be  carried  a  step  farther 
than  it  has  been  carried  in  the  University  Elementary  School. 

In  reply  to  the  question  thus  raised,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
effort  of  the  Elementary  School  has  not  been  in  this  case  to  work 
out  to  its  final  stages  the  whole  experiment  of  readjustment. 
The  effort  which  has  attracted  the  attention  and  interest  of  the 
officers  of  the  University  schools  up  to  this  point  is  the  effort  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  two  schools.  It  is  a  mere  accident 
that  a  single  grade,  rather  than  a  grade  and  a  half,  has  been  elimi- 
nated as  a  result  of  this  experiment.  Perhaps  the  condensation 
of  the  course  can  go  farther.  It  is  the  judgment  of  those  who  are 
in  closest  contact  with  this  experiment  that  it  is  probably  not 
desirable  to  attempt  to  reduce  any  further  the  time  spent  on  the 
subjects  discussed  up  to  this  point.  If  there  is  lack  of  economy 
in  the  High-School  organization  from  this  point  on,  that  lack  of 
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economy  can  probably  be  corrected  most  advantageously  by  a 
fusion  between  the  High  School  and  the  Junior  College  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  worked  out  between  the  Elementary 
School  and  the  High  School.  Whether  or  not  the  seventh  grade 
should  be  classified  with  the  High  School  or  the  Elementary  School 
is  another  question  not  to  be  confused  with  the  question  of  economy. 
That  detail  of  organization  may  or  may  not  be  worked  out  by 
reducing  the  Elementary  School  to  a  six-year  school.  The  work 
which  is  now  done  in  the  seventh  grade  will  undoubtedly  have  to 
be  done  somewhere,  and  in  much  the  same  form  in  which  it  is  now 
done.  If  that  can  be  carried  on  better  by  High-School  ofhcers 
and  under  the  classification  of  the  students  in  the  High  School, 
there  is  certainly  no  objection  to  this  new  type  of  organization. 
If  this  change  in  the  classification  of  the  seventh  grade  were  made, 
no  such  opportunity  for  further  economy  of  time  and  energy  on 
the  part  of  pupils  as  that  which  has  been  recognized  in  the  present 
readjustment  of  the  University  Elementary  School  is  likely  to  be 
discovered.  From  the  point  of  view  therefore  of  economy,  the 
present  experiment  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  closed.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  possible  reorganization  of  the  Elementary 
School,  the  present  experiment  does  not  aim  to  be  at  all  definitive. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  work  over  this  organization  much  more 
completely  than  it  is  worked  over  at  the  present  time,  but  any 
such  administrative  readjustment  of  the  Elementary  School  and 
the  High  School  will  in  no  wise  affect  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
experiment.  One  year  has  been  saved.  Whatever  the  classifica- 
tion, or  whatever  the  t3rpe  of  organization  ultimately  adopted, 
this  saving  of  a  single  year  is  a  definite  and  final  economy  which 
will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  student,  whatever  the  form 
of  organization  through  which  he  passes. 

The  suggestion  has  been  offered  above  that  a  similar  economy 
can  be  effected  in  the  High  School.  This  is  not  the  proper  place 
in  which  to  discuss  this  economy,  but  it  cannot  be  repeated  with 
too  great  emphasis  that  the  failure  to  recognize  the  possibilities 
of  economy  usually  grows  out  of  the  fact  that  two  different  insti- 
tutions are  organized  under  different  managements  and  with 
different  faculties.     The  one  great  virtue  of  this  particular  experi- 
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ment  is  that  it  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  conference  between 
teachers  who  ha\-e  to  deal  with  the  same  children  will  very  fre- 
quently bring  out  opportunities  of  economy  that  would  be  entirely 
lost  sight  of  if  these  conferences  were  not  held.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  the  children  feel,  somewhat  vaguely  perhaps,  this  lack 
of  economy.  Indeed,  it  is  frequently  true  that  the  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm on  the  part  of  the  children  is  the  best  possible  indication 
that  the  school  organization  is  defective.  That  teachers  should  be 
slow  to  discover  the  significance  of  these  symptoms  that  appear 
in  the  listless  children  who  refuse  to  be  enthusiastic  about  reviews 
is  simply  another  indication  of  the  necessity  of  a  careful  and  com- 
plete survey  of  the  work  of  ever}^  instructor,  giving  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  place  his  own  individual  task  in  the  general  light  of  all 
the  educational  activities  which  surround  his  own  individual  work. 
The  eighth-grade  teacher  may  have  done  his  work  conscientiously, 
but  until  he  recognizes  that  it  is  his  duty  to  carry  the  children 
forward  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  them  legitimately  to  go,  he  has 
not  done  his  whole  duty.  This  full  duty  may  carry  him  into  the 
domain  of  the  high  school.  This  should  not  deter  him  from  the 
utmost  efforts  to  economize  the  time  of  the  pupils.  The  gravest 
menace  to  our  school  organization  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  all  work  of  one  type  is  terminated  at  the  end  of  the  eighth 
grade,  and  begins  anew  in  an  entirely  different  environment  and 
\dth  an  entirely  different  set  of  ofl&cers  in  the  first  year  of  the  high 
school .  To  transcend  these  limitations  of  institutional  organization 
is  one  of  the  opportunities  of  the  teacher  who  recognizes  the  fact 
that  economy  of  the  children's  energy  and  time  is  more  signifi- 
cant than  any  of  the  traditions  of  present-day  school  organization. 
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REFORM  OF  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS 

In  all  discussions  concerning  school  reforms  two  leading  ideas 
constantly  recur  and  are  emphasized  by  educators  of  the  foremost 
rank. 

First,  the  growing  necessity  of  raising  the  efficiency  of  the  indi- 
vidual, because  the  development  of  modern  life,  especially  of  the 
industrial  conditions,  makes  excessive  demands  upon  the  nations 
who  are  leaders  in  culture  and  human  progress,  and  because  no 
people  can  hope  to  retain  its  place  in  the  march  of  civiHzation  or 
to  attain  supremacy  in  culture,  unless  all  educational  factors  are 
so  modified  and  intensified  as  to  give  each  individual  that  training 
which  will  lead  to  the  fullest  development  of  which  his  innate 
powers  are  capable. 

The  second  idea  depends  upon  the  first.  If  every  individual 
is  to  be  educated  to  greatest  efficiency,  elementary  school  systems, 
schools,  and  classes  must  he  organized  and  graded  according  to  the 
mental  and  physical  ability  of  pupils.  This  ability  varies  greatly 
in  children  of  the  same  age  on  account  of  the  inherited  mental  and 
physical  endowment;  and  these  innate  variations  are  increased, 
especially  in  large  cities,  by  the  numerous  and  divers  economic 
and  social  conditions  surrounding  the  children,  and  by  the  constant 
shifting  of  the  population. 

The  failure  that  resulted  from  attempting  to  teach  pupils  of 
such  widely  different  powers  together  in  one  class  caused  the  recon- 
struction of  school  systems  on  the  basis  of  differentiation  of  pupils 
according  to  their  ability.  These  systems  are  so  organized  that 
they  comprise:  (i)  schools  for  pupils  of  average  ability;  (2)  schools 
for  pupils  who  have  failed  to  do  the  regular  grade  work ;  (3)  schools 
for  backward  children  {Hilfsschulen) ;    (4)  schools  for  pupils  who 
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have  shown  unusual  ability,  diligence,  and  moral  conduct;    (5)  a 
school  for  feeble-minded  pupils. 

The  separation  of  feeble-minded  children  in  institutions  and 
of  backward  children  in  Hilfsschulen  had  been  so  long  established 
and  the  resulting  benefits  were  so  apparent,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  further  steps  in  the  classification  of  the  so-called  nor- 
mal children  easily  suggested  themselves. 

Some  of  the  most  progressive  cities  in  Germany  have  succeeded 
in  carr}'ing  this  educational  reform  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection 
and  educators  throughout  Germany  are  discussing  the  system 
and  its  possible  improvements  and  modifications  most  seriously. 
Men  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  international  reputation,  as  Pro- 
fessor Rein  of  Jena,  regard  this  organization  as  fundamental  for 
all  future  uplift  of  popular  education. 

Wliile  there  are  variations  in  details  of  execution  in  various  cities, 
the  organization  of  the  Mannheim  public  schools  may  be  considered 
a  model  of  its  type  and  will  therefore  be  briefly  discussed. 

The  elementary  schools  {Volksschulen)  of  Mannheim  were 
attended  last  year  by  22,677  pupils,  which  number  does  not  include 
the  pupils  who  attended  the  higher  elementary  schools  {Biirger- 
schulen,  tuition  fee  charged)  nor  the  pupils  of  the  higher  types  of 
schools. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  organization  here 
to  be  outlined  is  that  of  the  lowest  class  of  schools,  the  free  ele- 
mentary Volksschule. 

The  city  is  divided  into  six  school  districts,  each  containing 
six  schools.  One  or  two  of  these  schools  in  each  district  are  central 
schools  where  all  pupils  of  that  district  who  are  members  of  the 
special  system  of  classes  to  be  mentioned  are  brought  together. 

The  pupils  who  are  able  to  pursue  the  prescribed  course  of  study 
with  success  are  prompted  through  eight  grades  and  form  the 
main  system.     The  membership  of  these  classes  is  45  pupils. 

Those  who  are  unusually  backward  are  transferred  to  the  school 
for  the  feeble-minded  or  to  the  Hilfsschulen,  the  latter  being  organ- 
ized in  some  of  the  central  district  schools.  These  special  help 
schools  have  before  been  described;  the  membership  of  each  class 
is  from  14  to  18  pupils. 
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The  weaker  pupils  of  the  main  system  who  have  not  reached 
the  aim  of  the  class  and  fail  of  promotion  because  of  lack  of  ability, 
sickness,  laziness,  or  other  cause,  are  transferred  to  special  classes 
called  Forderklassen.  These  are  also  centralized  and  organized 
in  one  of  the  buildings  of  each  school  district.  The  membership 
of  these  classes  is  jo  pupils,  and  the  system  consists  naturally  of 
seven  grades,  the  lowest  containing  the  pupils  of  the  first  grade 
of  the  main  system  who  could  not  do  the  grade  work  satisfactorily 
in  a  year. 

This  system  of  Fbrderschulen  was  composed  last  year  of  93 
classes  with  2,764  pupils,  an  average  of  nearly  30  pupils  to  the  class. 
On  account  of  the  small  number  of  children  in  each  class  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  them  individual  attention  is  considerably  increased, 
and  it  was  originally  expected  by  the  advocates  of  this  system  that 
pupils  could  be  so  trained  in  these  special  classes  that  they  might 
be  promoted  to  the  higher  main  class  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
superintendent  of  the  Mannheim  schools,  Dr.  Sickinger,  the  chief 
promoter  of  this  reform,  was  an  ardent  believer  in  the  doctrine  that 
these  slower  pupils  could  be  advanced  to  a  degree  that  would  enable 
them  to  keep  step  with  the  pupils  of  the  regular  classes.  Expe- 
rience has,  however,  definitely  demonstrated  that  conditions  which 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  teachers  render  such  success  impossible. 
Only  131  of  the  2,764  could  be  promoted  to  the  higher  grades  of 
the  main  system,  125  failed  completely,  while  the  great  body  of 
about  2,500  were  promoted  to  the  next  higher  class  within  the 
same  system.  Dr.  Sickinger  reports  in  regard  to  this  experience 
that — 

It  again  shows  that  the  majority  of  the  pupils  [of  the  Forder  system]  is 
merely  able  to  progress  within  this  system,  and  that  a  small  number  (125),  in 
spite  of  the  improved  conditions,  could  not  even  succeed  in  this.  Certainly 
it  is  evident  that  the  attainment  of  the  requirements  of  the  regular  course  of 
study  is  a  matter  of  impossibility  for  the  pupils  of  the  Fdrderschulen.  As  the 
result  of  this  conviction,  the  preparation  of  a  special  course  of  study  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  these  schools  has  become  a  necessity. 

The  considerations  that  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  special 
system  of  Forderklassen  parallel  to  the  regular  schools  have  more 
recently  resulted  in  a  separation  of  the  best  pupils  of  the  four  upper 
grades  of  the  main  system,  and  to  the  organization  of  these  classes 
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of  select  pupils  into  schools.  This  reform  logically  followed  from 
the  application  of  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Mannheim  system 
that  ''all  educational  agencies  must  be  adapted  to  the  individual 
capacity  of  the  pupil."  Since  special  schools,  special  courses,  and 
special  teaching  had  been  found  just  and  beneficial  for  various 
types  of  children  below  average  ability,  it  was  only  fair  to  make 
special  pro\asion  for  the  more  extensive  and  intensive  training  of 
those  cliildren  who  surpass  the  average  pupils  of  the  regular 
classes  in  mental  endowment,  vigor,  diligence,  and  moral  conduct. 

Those  children  who  have  given  evidence  of  these  qualifications 
during  the  first  four  years  of  their  school  life  are  admitted  to  these 
special  schools  and  receive  in  the  four  upper  grades  the  same 
instruction  that  is  given  in  the  higher  elementary  schools  (the 
Biirgerschulen) .  It  is  evident  that  rapid  progress  and  thoroughness 
of  work  is  possible  in  these  classes  composed  of  the  best  pupils 
selected  from  a  number  of  the  surrounding  district  schools.  The 
course  of  study  for  these  select  schools  is  enriched  by  increasing 
the  subject-matter  in  arithmetic  and  geometry,  in  elementary 
physics,  chemistry,  and  nature-study,  and  by  the  addition  of  four 
hours  of  French  each  week. 

The  select  pupils  of  the  fifth  grades  are  taught  in  their  respect- 
ive schools,  but  those  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades  are 
brought  together  from  a  larger  territory  and  are  formed  into  classes 
that  are  organized  into  schools  in  centrally  located  buildings. 

It  is  only  fair  to  mention  here  that  while  the  other  features  of 
the  Mannheim  system  have  found  general  recognition,  the  practice 
of  removing  the  best  from  the  less  gifted  pupils  of  a  class  is  a  matter 
of  question  much  debated  in  educational  circles  of  Germany. 

The  horizontal  diferentiation  oj  pupils  of  the  same  grade  in  the 
Mannheim  elementary  schools  and  the  resulting  interrelations  of 
the  four  parallel  systems  described  above  are  synoptically  expressed 
in  the  scheme  shown  on  p.  291.  This  system  can  easily  be  varied 
to  suit  local  conditions,  and  other  cities  have  introduced  it  with 
such  modifications.  The  results  obtained  have  been  declared  very 
satisfactory  by  government  inspectors  and  educators  of  rank. 

Wonders  cannot  be  worked  by  any  system,  but  proper  organi- 
zation can  supply  such    conditions  that  permit  placing  children 
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where  the  instruction,  the  subject-matter,  and  all  other  educa- 
tional factors  are  adapted  to  their  ability.  While  these  arrange- 
ments are  in  themselves  of  great  benefit  to  the  pupils,  they  prepare 
the  way  for  another  great  advantage  that  cannot  be  overrated. 
The  teacher  is  relieved  of  much  strain  and  anxiety  and  saves  much 
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nervous  energy  by  the  exclusion  of  those  pupils  who  are  not  properly 
members  of  his  group  and  who  are  a  burden  to  him  and  to  his  class. 
The  improved  conditions  reduce  the  chances  of  irritation  and 
consequently  conserve  the  energy  and  enhance  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  teacher;  and  cheerfulness  is  fundamental  to  an  educator's 
success. 

Differentiation  of  pupils  according  to  ability  and  centralization 
of  differentiated  classes  to  form  schools  of  their  kind  are  the  key- 
notes of  the  success  of  this  system. 

CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

One  of  the  greatest  achievements  in  popular  education  in 
Germany  is  the  extensive,  systematic,  and  thorough  provision  for 
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the  continued  training  of  boys  and  young  men  while  they  are 
employed  in  various  trades  and  occupations.  This  training  tends 
to  raise  the  general  efficiency  of  the  young  generation  and  is  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  surprising  cultural  and  industrial  progress  of 
Germany.  These  schools  are  of  various  types  and  cover  the  whole 
field  of  industrial  activity;  they  are  in  operation  from  early  morn- 
ing till  night  and  even  on  Sunday.  The  simplest  type  is  the 
obHgatory  continuation  school  that  must  be  attended  by  all  boys 
till  they  are  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  From  a  somewhat 
extended  district  the  boys  are  gathered  and  formed  into  classes 
according  to  their  trade  and  at  the  same  time  according  to  their 
previous  preparation.  In  the  Berlin  schools  about  one  thousand 
classes  with  thirty  thousand  students  were  in  operation  last  year 
in  this  t>pe  of  school  alone.  Each  class  contains  members  of  a 
certain  trade  only  and  the  variety  of  occupations  represented  is 
very  great.  There  are  classes  for  bricklayers,  masons,  painters, 
carpenters,  machinists,  blacksmiths,  tinsmiths,  coppersmiths,  pre- 
cision mechanics,  electro-mechanics,  goldsmiths,  tailors,  bakers, 
confectioners,  cooks,  waiters,  chimney-sweepers,  and  others. 
Among  them  were  149  classes  of  commercial  apprentices  with  an 
attendance  of  4,416. 

The  particular  trade  of  the  members  of  the  class  forms  the 
basis  and  center  of  all  instruction.  While  the  work  must  of  neces- 
sity have  a  cultural  effect,  it  is  planned  to  be  of  practical  utility. 
All  classes  are  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of  citizenship.  The 
course  comprises  three  years,  in  some  places  even  four  years.  Each 
class  attends  school  from  six  to  nine  hours  a  week,  not  in  the 
evening  but  during  regular  business  hours.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
semester,  the  time  for  each  class  is  j5xed  and  the  employers  are 
notified.  The  apprentices  are  excused  by  their  employers  regu- 
larly and  without  fail.  Sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  them  to 
go  home  and  get  ready  for  school,  as  they  are  expected  to  appear 
in  class  clean  in  person  and  dress.  Attendance  and  deportment  at 
these  schools  are  very  satisfactory.  The  discipline  presents  little 
difficulty  as  the  teachers  are  efficient  disciplinarians  and  are  effect- 
ively supported  and  protected  by  law. 

There  was  at  first  opposition  to  these  day  continuation  schools 
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on  the  part  of  employers,  as  these  were  unwilling  to  lose  the  services 
of  their  apprentices  so  many  hours  a  week,  but  the  increased  efl&- 
ciency  and  skill  of  the  boys  resulting  from  the  training  received 
at  school  gradually  silenced  the  opposition,  and  now  the  great 
value  of  these  schools  is  so  generally  recognized  that  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  government,  the  employers,  and  the  educators  are 
turned  to  the  problems  of  highest  practical  efl5.ciency. 

The  continuation  schools  for  girls  reinforce  and  broaden  the 
training  which  the  girls  have  received  in  the  elementary  schools, 
and  are  intended  specially  *'to  give  intellectual  stimulation  toward 
gaining  a  serious  view  of  life  and  to  foster  the  desire  and  skill  for 
woman's  work."  Besides  the  fundamental  branches,  the  following 
subjects  are  taught:  bookkeeping,  commercial  correspondence, 
commercial  geography,  typewriting,  shorthand,  drawing,  design- 
ing, French,  English;  ironing,  repairing  of  clothing,  sewing, 
machine  sewing,  machine  embroidering,  cutting  of  undergarments, 
dressmaking,  artistic  fancy  work,  cooking,  hygiene,  dietetics, 
gymnastics,  and  singing.  Special  continuation  schools  are  estab- 
lished for  mentally  backward  youths  and  girls,  for  the  deaf,  and  for 
the  blind. 

For  ambitious  young  people  schools  of  a  higher  type  are  in 
operation.  In  these  the  students  may  elect  to  study  branches,  or 
do  practical  work,  not  taught  at  the  obligatory  schools.  Most 
of  these  secondary  schools  are  evening  and  Sunday  schools,  and 
all  are  crowded  with  students,  although  attendance  at  these  schools 
does  not  exempt  the  student  from  the  regular  work  in  the  obligatory 
schools.  The  commercial  schools  of  this  type  teach  all  the  advanced 
commercial  branches  including  commercial  law,  poUtical  economy, 
English,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Russian. 

[To  he  continued] 
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Colburn's  treatment  of  percentage,  interest,  etc.,  is  perhaps 
typical  of  his  attitude  toward  the  applications  of  arithmetic.  On 
p.  28  of  the  Sequel,  in  sec.  VII,  on  multiplication,  this  paragraph 
is  given  immediately  preceding  the  first  problem  on  interest : 

Interest  is  a  reward  allowed  by  a  debtor  to  a  creditor  for  the  use  of  money. 
It  is  reckoned  by  the  hundred,  hence  the  rate  is  called  so  much  per  cent  or  per 
centum.  Per  centum  is  Latin,  signifying  by  the  hundred.  6  per  cent  signifies 
6  dollars  on  a  hundred  dollars,  6  cents  on  a  hundred  cents,  £6  on  £100,  etc.,  so 
5  per  cent  signifies  5  dollars  on  100  dollars,  etc.  Insurance,  commission,  and 
premiums  of  every  kind  are  reckoned  in  this  way.  Discount  is  so  much  per 
cent  to  be  taken  out  of  the  principal. 

Colburn  evidently  considers  this  sufficient  explanation  for  such 
problems  as  the  following,  for  he  gives  nothing  additional  either 
here  or  in  Part  II. 

44.  What  is  the  interest  of  I43 .  00  for  i  year  at  6  per  cent  ? 

47.  What  is  the  interest  of  $247 .  00  for  3  years  at  7  per  cent  ? 

49.  I  imported  some  books  from  England,  for  which  I  paid  $150.00  there. 
The  duties  in  Boston  were  15  per  cent,  the  freight  $5 .  00.  What  did  the  books 
cost  me? 

53.  A  merchant  bought  a  quantity  of  goods  for  243  dollars,  and  sold  them 
so  as  to  gain  15  per  cent;  how  much  did  he  gain,  and  how  much  did  he  sell 
them  for  ? 

The  next  mention  of  percentage  is  on  p.  77,  sec.  XXIV.  This 
problem  is  given: 

119.  A  merchant  sold  a  quantity  of  goods  for  $273 .  00,  by  which  he  gained 
10  per  cent  on  the  first  cost.    How  much  did  they  cost  ? 

Following  the  problem,  is  this  note: 

Note. — 10  per  cent  is  10  dollars  on  a  100  dollars,  that  is,  tVo--  10  per  cent 
of  the  first  cost  therefore  is  iVo  of  the  first  cost.  Consequently  $273.00  must 
be  ii^  of  the  first  cost. 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  list  we  find  the  following  problems  and 
notes : 

122.  A  merchant  sold  a  quantity  of  goods  for  $983.00,  by  which  he  lost 
12  per  cent.    How  much  did  the  goods  cost  and  how  much  did  he  lose? 
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Note. — If  he  lost  1 2  per  cent,  that  is  iW,  he  must  have  sold  for  tVo-  of  what 
it  cost  him. 

124.  A  merchant  sold  a  quantity  of  goods  for  $87 .  00  more  than  he  gave  for 
them,  by  which  he  gained  13  per  cent  of  the  first  cost.  How  much  did  the  goods 
cost  him,  and  how  much  did  he  seU  them  for  ? 

Note. — Since  13  per  cent  is  1V0-,  $87.00  must  be  -iVo  of  the  first  cost. 

130.  A  man  having  put  a  sum  of  money  at  interest  at  6  per  cent,  at  the 
end  of  I  year  received  13  dollars  for  interest.    What  was  the  principal  ? 

Note. — Since  6  per  cent  is  to^o  of  the  whole,  13  dollars  must  be  too  of  the 
principal. 

132.  A  man  put  a  sum  of  money  at  interest  for  i  year,  at  6  per  cent,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  received  for  the  principal  and  interest  237  dollars. 
What  was  the  principal  ? 

Note. — Since  6  per  cent  is  tIo  ,  if  this  be  added  to  the  principal  it  will  make 
11^,  therefore  $237  must  be  loo"  of  the  principal.  When  interest  is  added  to 
the  principal  the  whole  is  called  the  amount. 

133.  What  sum  of  money  put  at  interest  at  6  per  cent  will  gain  $53  in  2 
years  ? 

Note. — 6  per  cent  for  i  year  will  be  12  per  cent  for  2  years,  3  per  cent  for 
6  months,  i  per  cent  for  2  months,  etc. 

138.  Suppose  I  owe  a  man,  $287  to  be  paid  in  one  year  without  interest, 
and  I  wish  to  pay  it  now;  how  much  ought  I  to  pay  him,  when  the  usual 
rate  is  6  per  cent  ? 

Note. — It  is  evident  that  I  ought  to  pay  him  such  a  sum,  as  put  at  interest 
for  I  year  will  amount  to  $287.  The  question  therefore  is  like  those  above. 
This  is  sometimes  called  discount. 

Later  in  the  sections  on  decimal  fractions,  special  methods  for 
interest  are  given  in  the  same  way,  i.e.,  by  means  of  a  note  follow- 
ing a  problem  which  calls  for  a  special  method. 

EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLES  RECOGNIZED.      THE  INDUCTIVE  METHOD 

In  the  titles  of  both  his  arithmetics,^  Colburn  explicitly  states 
that  the  method  of  presentation  is  inductive  rather  than  deductive. 
We  have  already  alluded  to  the  instruction  of  Colburn's  time  as 
being  a  drill  in  the  manipulation  of  written  symbols  as  opposed  to 
oral  instruction  which  he  introduced.  This  "old  system"  was 
also  deductive.  The  rule  was  given  to  the  pupil  in  the  beginning 
and  he  was  expected  to  interpret  it  and  apply  it  to  problems.     In 

'  The  full  titles  of  the  texts  in  the  later  editions  are:  First  Lessons,  Intellectual 
Arithmetic  upon  the  Inductive  Method  of  Instruction,  and  Arithmetic  upon  the  Inductive 
Method  of  Instruction:  Being  a  Sequel  to  Intellectual  Arithmetic.  These  titles  are  taken 
from  editions  of  1847  and  1828  respectively.  Even  his  algebra  has  the  title,  An 
Introduction  to  Algebra  upon  the  Inductive  Method  of  Instruction. 
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some  of  the  better  texts  the  rule  was  followed  by  two  or  three  prob- 
lems worked  by  the  rule  and  explained.  The  presentation  of  divi- 
sion quoted  from  the  Scholar^ s  Arithmetic  on  p.  31  is  a  typical 
illustration  of  the  deductive  method. 

The  inductive  method  which  Colburn  presented  is  the  reverse 
of  this.  The  way  in  which  he  develops  the  topics  of  arithmetic 
may  be  illustrated  by  his  development  of  division  in  the  Sequel. 

In  Part  I,  p.  32,  he  begins  division  with  these  problems: 

1.  How  many  oranges,  at  6  cents  apiece,  can  you  buy  for  36  cents  ? 

2.  How  many  barrels  of  cider,  at  3  dollars  a  barrel,  can  be  bought  for  27 
dollars  ? 

3.  How  many  bushels  of  apples,  at  4  shillings  a  bushel,  can  you  buy  for 
56  shillings  ? 

4.  How  many  barrels  of  flour,  at  7  dollars  a  barrel,  can  you  buy  for  98 
dollars  ? 

5.  How  many  dollars  are  there  in  96  shillings? 

The  table  of  Enghsh  money  is  given  following  problem  5,  and 
the  list  is  continued  with  problems  of  this  type.  These  problems 
are  such  that  the  pupil  probably  was  able  to  solve  the  first  ones 
intuitively.  The  list  consists  of  128  problems  of  gradually  increas- 
ing difl&culty.  The  last  22  only  are  abstract  and  they  are  intended 
simply  for  drill. 

In  Part  II,  p.  142,  which  is  to  be  studied  with  Part  I,  we  find: 

A  boy  having  32  apples  wished  to  divide  them  equally  among  8  of  his  com- 
panions;  How  many  must  he  give  tliem  apiece  ? 

If  the  boy  were  not  accustomed  to  calculating,  he  would  probably  divide 
them,  by  giving  one  to  each  of  the  boys,  and  then  another,  and  so  on.  But 
to  give  them  one  apiece  would  take  8  apples,  and  one  apiece  again  would  take 
8  more,  and  so  on.  The  question  then  is,  to  see  how  many  times  8  may  be 
taken  from  32 ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to  see  how  many  times  8  is  contained 
in  32.    It  is  contained  four  times.    .4 «5.  4  each. 

A  hoy  having  32  apples  was  able  to  give  8  to  each  of  his  companions.  How 
many  companions  had  he  ? 

This  question,  though  different  from  the  other,  we  perceive,  is  to  be  per- 
formed exactly  like  it.  That  is,  it  is  the  question  to  see  how  many  times  8  is 
contained  in  3  2 .    We  take  away  8  for  one  boy,  and  then  8  for  another,  and  so  on. 

A  man  having  54  cents,  laid  them  all  out  for  oranges,  at  6  cents  apiece.  How 
many  did  he  buy  ? 

It  is  evident  that  as  many  times  as  6  cents  can  be  taken  from  54  cents,  so 
many  oranges  can  he  buy.    Ans.  9  oranges. 
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A  man  bought  g  oranges  for  54  cents;  how  much  did  he  give  apiece  ? 

In  this  example  we  wish  to  divide  the  number  54  into  9  equal  parts,  in  the 
same  maimer  as  in  the  first  question  we  wish  to  divide  32  into  8  equal  parts. 
Let  us  observe,  that  if  the  oranges  had  been  only  one  cent  apiece,  nine  of  them 
would  come  to  9  cents;  if  they  had  been  2  cents  apiece,  they  would  come  to 
twice  nine  cents;  if  they  had  been  3  cents  apiece,  they  would  come  to  3  times 
9  cents,  and  so  on.  Hence  the  question  is  to  see  how  many  times  9  is  contained 
in  54.    Ans.  6  cents  apiece. 

In  all  the  above  questions  the  purpose  was  to  see  how  many  times  a  small 
number  is  contained  in  a  larger  one,  and  they  may  be  performed  by  subtraction. 
If  we  examine  them  again  we  shall  find  also,  that  the  question  was,  in  the  two 
first,  to  see  what  nimiber  8  must  be  multiplied  by,  in  order  to  produce  32;  and 
in  the  third,  to  see  what  the  number  6  must  be  multiplied  by,  to  produce  54; 
in  the  fourth,  to  see  what  number  g  must  be  multipUed  by,  or  rather  what 
number  must  be  multiplied  by  9,  in  order  to  produce  54. 

The  operation  by  which  questions  of  this  kind  are  performed  is  called 
division.  In  the  last  example,  54,  which  is  the  number  to  be  divided,  is  called 
the  dividend;  9,  which  is  the  number  divided  by,  is  called  the  divisor;  and  6, 
which  is  the  number  of  times  9  is  contained  in  54,  is  called  the  quotient. 

Mr.  Colburn  then  goes  on  to  tell  how  to  prove  division  and 
following  this  takes  up  the  case  when  the  combination  is  not  one 
that  has  occurred  in  the  multipHcation  table. 

At  J  cents  apiece,  how  many  pears  may  be  bought  for  57  cents? 

It  is  evident  that  as  many  pears  may  be  bought,  as  there  are  3  cents  in  57 
cents.  But  the  solution  of  this  question  does  not  appear  so  easy  as  the  last, 
on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  times  which  the  divisor  is  contained  in  the 
dividend.    If  we  separate  57  into  two  parts  it  will  appear  more  easy. 

57  =  30+27 

We  know  by  the  table  of  Pythagoras^  that  3  is  contained  in  30  ten  times, 
and  in  27  nine  times,  consequently  it  is  contained  in  57  nineteen  times,  and  the 
answer  is  19  pears. 

This  same  method  is  explained  for  four  more  problems  in  which 
he  points  out  how  the  breaking  up  of  the  dividend  may  be  deter- 
mined.    He  then  continues: 

It  is  not  always  convenient  to  resolve  the  nxmiber  into  parts  in  this  manner 
at  first,  but  we  may  do  it  as  we  perform  the  operation. 
In  126  days  how  many  weeks  ? 

*  Multiplication  table. 
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Operation 

126  =  70+56  Instead  of  resolving  it  in  this  manner,  we  will  write  it  down 
as  follows: 

Dividend  126  (7  Divisor 
_7o    _ 

56     10 
^    _8 

18  quotient 

I  observe  that  7  cannot  be  contained  100  times  in  1 26,  I  therefore  call  the 
two  first  figures  on  the  left  12  tens  or  120,  rejecting  the  6  for  the  present.  7  is 
contained  more  than  once  and  not  so  much  as  twice  in  12,  consequently  in  12 
tens  it  is  contained  more  than  10  times  and  less  than  20  times.  I  take  10  times 
7  or  70  out  of  126,  and  there  remains  56.  Then  7  is  contained  8  times  in  56, 
and  18  times  in  126.    Ans.  18  weeks. 

From  this  the  development  is  continued  through  four  more 
problems,  the  last  only  being  abstract  and  having  a  divisor  of  five 
digits.     The  rule  is  then  stated,  the  last  thing  in  the  section. 

MOTIVATION 

The  development  of  a  motive  by  means  of  problems  which 
especially  appeal  to  children  and  by  causing  the  child  to  feel  a  need 
for  the  process  or  definition  before  it  is  given  to  him  is  an  important 
feature  of  both  texts.  The  types  of  problems  are  well  illustrated 
by  those  already  given. 

A  feeling  of  need  for  the  process  is  created  by  introducing  each 
topic  by  problems.  The  very  plan  of  dividing  the  texts  into  two 
parts  and  thus  separating  the  problems  from  the  development  of 
the  principles  operates  to  create  motive  for  the  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples. Even  in  the  development  of  the  principles,  the  rules  are  not 
stated  until  after  the  explanation  of  the  operation  which  is  itself 
based  upon  a  problem.  Whatever  drill  seems  necessary  is  not  given 
until  after  a  considerable  number  of  problems  have  been  solved 
by  the  pupil.  Colburn  clearly  states  his  attitude  toward  rules. 
He  says: 

To  succeed  in  this  (i.e.,  teaching  arithmetic  to  children),  however,  it  is 
more  necessary  to  furnish  occasions  for  them  to  exercise  their  own  skill  in 
performing  examples,  rather  than  to  give  them  rules. 

But  even  these  devices  do  not  represent  all  that  Colburn  has 
done  to  motivate  the  arithmetic  work.     His  style  of  writing  and 
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his  abiKty  to  see  things  from  the  child's  point  of  view  assist 
materially  in  this  respect.  But  the  way  he  guides  the  learner  in  the 
development  of  the  principles  adds  a  touch  of  genius  to  the  whole 
work.     The  following  is  from  the  Sequel,  p.  168: 

A  boy  wishes  to  divide  f  of  an  orange  equally  between  two  other  boys;  how 
much  must  he  give  them  apiece  ? 

If  he  had  3  oranges  to  divide,  he  might  give  them  i  apiece,  and  then  divide 
the  other  into  two  equal  parts,  and  give  one  part  to  each,  and  each  would  have 
ij  orange.  Or  he  might  cut  them  all  into  two  equal  parts  each,  which  would 
make  six  parts,  and  give  3  parts  to  each,  that  is,  1  =  i|,  as  before.  But  accord- 
ing to  the  question,  he  has  |  or  3  pieces,  consequently  he  may  give  i  piece  to 
each,  and  then  cut  the  other  into  two  equal  parts,  and  give  i  part  to  each,  then 
each  will  have  \  and  |  of  \.  But  if  a  thing  be  cut  into  four  equal  parts  and  then 
each  part  into  two  equal  parts,  the  whole  will  be  cut  into  8  equal  parts  or 
eighths;  consequently  i  of  j  is  i.  Each  will  have  \  and  \  of  an  orange.  Or 
he  may  cut  each  of  the  three  parts  into  two  equal  parts,  and  give  ^  of  each  part 
to  each  boy,  and  then  each  will  have  3  parts,  that  is  |.  Therefore  ^  of  f  is  |. 
Ans.  f . 

Two  more  problems  are  similarly  explained,  though  somewhat 
more  briefly.     He  then  draws  a  conclusion  as  follows: 

In  the  last  three  problems  the  division  is  performed  by  multiplying  the 
denominator.  In  general,  if  the  denominator  of  a  fraction  be  multiplied  by  2, 
the  unit  will  be  divided  into  twice  as  many  parts,  consequently  the  parts  wiU 
be  only  one  half  as  large  as  before,  and  if  the  same  number  of  the  small  parts 
be  taken,  as  was  taken  of  the  large,  the  value  of  the  fraction  will  be  one  half  as 
much.  If  the  denominator  be  multiplied  by  three,  each  part  will  be  divided  into 
three  parts,  and  the  same  number  of  parts  be  taken,  the  fraction  will  be  one 
third  of  the  value  of  the  first.  Finally  if  the  denominator  be  multiplied  by  any 
number,  the  parts  will  be  so  many  times  smaller.  Therefore,  to  divide  a  fraction, 
if  the  numerator  cannot  be  divided  exactly  by  the  divisor,  multiply  the  denominator 
by  the  divisor. 

In  the  above  illustration  and  also  the  development  of  division 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  Colburn  takes  as  his  point  of 
departure  a  crude,  intuitional  way  of  handhng  the  problem.  This 
way  is  one  which  the  pupil  would  probably  discover  for  himself. 
It  is  only  after  he  has  presumably  found  this  way  rather  cumber- 
some that  a  shorter  way  and  rule  are  given  to  him.  On  just  this 
point  Colburn  makes  clear  his  attitude  in  the  preface  of  the  Sequel: 

When  the  pupil  is  to  learn  the  use  of  figures  for  the  first  time,  it  is  best  to 
explain  to  him  the  nature  of  them  as  in  Art.  I,  to  about  three  or  four  places;  and 
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then  require  him  to  write  some  numbers.  Then  give  him  some  of  the  first 
examples  as  in  Art.  II,  without  telling  him  what  to  do.  He  will  discover  what 
is  to  be  done,  and  invent  a  way  to  do  it.  Let  him  perform  several  in  his  own 
way,  and  then  suggest  some  method  a  little  different  from  his,  and  nearer  the 
common  method.  If  he  readily  comprehends  it,  he  will  be  pleased  with  it,  and 
adopt  it.  If  he  does  not,  his  mind  is  not  yet  prepared  for  it,  and  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  his  own  way  longer,  and  then  it  should  be  suggested  again. 
After  he  is  familiar  with  that,  suggest  another  method,  somewhat  nearer  the 
common  method,  and  so  on,  until  he  learns  the  best  method.  Never  urge  him 
to  adopt  any  method  until  he  understands  it,  and  is  pleased  with  it.  In  some 
of  the  articles,  it  may  perhaps  be  necessary  for  young  pupils  to  perform  more 
examples  than  are  given  in  the  book. 

When  the  pupil  is  to  commence  multiplication,  give  him  one  of  the  first 
examples  in  Art.  Ill,  as  if  it  were  an  example  in  Addition.  He  will  write  it 
down  as  such.  But  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  "  First  Lessons,"  he  will  probably 
perform  it  as  multiplication  without  knowing  it.  When  he  does  this,  suggest 
to  him,  that  he  need  not  write  the  number  but  once.  Afterwards  recommend 
to  him  to  write  a  number  to  show  how  many  times  he  repeated  it,  lest  he  should 
forget  it.  Then  tell  him  it  is  Multiplication.  Proceed  in  a  similar  manner  with 
the  other  rules. 

One  general  maxim  to  be  observed  with  pupils  of  every  age  is  never  to  tell 
them  directly  how  to  perform  any  example.  If  a  pupil  is  unable  to  perform  an 
example,  it  is  generally  because  he  does  not  fuUy  comprehend  the  object  of  it. 
The  object  should  be  explained,  and  some  questions  asked,  which  wiU  have  a 
tendency  to  recall  the  principles  necessary.  If  this  does  not  succeed,  his  mind 
is  not  prepared  for  it,  and  he  must  be  required  to  examine  it  more  by  himself, 
and  to  review  some  of  the  principles  which  it  involves.  It  is  useless  for  him  to 
perform  it  before  his  mind  is  prepared  for  it.  After  he  has  been  told,  he  is 
satisfied,  and  wiU  not  be  willing  to  examine  the  principle,  and  he  wiU  be  no 
better  prepared  for  another  case  of  the  same  kind,  than  he  was  before.  When 
the  pupil  knows  that  he  is  not  to  be  told,  he  learns  to  depend  upon  himself; 
and  when  he  once  contracts  the  habit  of  understanding  what  he  does,  he  will 
not  easily  be  prevailed  on  to  do  anything  which  he  does  not  understand. 

Several  considerations  induce  the  author  to  think,  that  when  a  principle 
is  to  be  taught,  practical  questions  should  first  be  proposed,  care  being  taken 
to  select  such  as  wiU  show  the  combination  in  the  simplest  manner,  and  that 
the  nimibers  be  so  small  that  the  operation  shall  not  be  difficult.  When  a 
proper  idea  is  formed  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  combination,  the  method  of 
solving  these  questions  with  large  numbers  should  be  attended  to.  This 
method,  on  trial,  has  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  Practical  examples 
not  only  show  at  once  the  object  to  be  accomphshed,  but  they  greatly  assist 
the  imagination  in  unfolding  the  principle  and  discovering  the  operations 
requisite  for  the  solution. 
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Oral  instruction  and  the  inductive  method  are  the  features  of 
Colburn's  books  which  have  received  general  recognition,  and  which 
were  most  effective  in  changing  school  practices.  These  two 
features  were  the  essential  components  of  the  "new  system"  of 
teaching  arithmetic  to  which  Colburn  makes  reference  in  his 
address  on  the  "Teaching  of  Arithmetic."  Other  features  of  his 
books  have  not  been  appreciated  except  by  few.  This  is  true  of  his 
concept  of  the  subject-matter  of  arithmetic  and  its  structure,  the 
omission  of  certain  topics,  creating  a  motive  for  a  process  before 
it  is  presented,  minimizing  abstract  drill  and  putting  it  after  the 
concrete  problems.  Some  of  these  things  have  been  recognized 
within  the  past  few  years  and  others  are  now  only  beginning  to  be 
appreciated. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  failure  to  appreciate  certain  features, 
sufficient  recognition  was  accorded  oral  instruction  and  the  induct- 
ive method  to  change  within  a  very  few  years  both  the  actual 
teaching  of  arithmetic  and  the  contemporary  texts.  The  Scholar's 
Arithmetic  by  Daniel  Adams  has  been  cited  as  an  example  of  the 
old  type  of  text.  In  1827  Mr.  Adams  pubHshed  Adams'  New  Arith- 
metic.   In  the  preface  he  says: 

The  Scholar's  Arithmetic,  published  in  1801,  is  synthetic.  If  that  is  k  fault 
of  the  work,  it  is  a  fault  of  the  times  in  which  it  appeared.  The  analytic  or 
inductive  method  of  teaching,  as  now  apphed  to  elementary  instruction,  is 
among  the  improvements  of  later  years.  Its  introduction  is  ascribed  to 
Pestalozzi,  a  distinguished  teacher  in  Switzerland.  It  has  been  applied  to 
arithmetic,  with  great  ingenuity,  by  Mr.  Colburn,  in  our  own  country. 

The  analytic  is  unquestionably  the  best  method  of  acquiring  knowledge; 
the  synthetic  is  the  best  method  of  recapitulating,  or  reviewing  it.  In  a  treatise 
designed  for  school  education,  both  methods  are  useful.  Such  is  the  plan  of  the 
present  undertaking,  which  the  author,  occupied  as  he  is  with  other  objects 
and  pursuits,  would  willingly  have  forebome,  but  that,  the  demand  for  the 
Scholar's  Arithmetic  still  continuing,  an  obHgation,  incurred  by  long-continued 
and  extended  patronage,  did  not  allow  him  to  dechne  the  labour  of  a  revisal, 
which  should  adapt  it  to  the  present  more  enlightened  views  of  teaching  this 
science  in  our  schools.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  a 
new  work. 

Speaking  of  the  First  Lessons,  Mr.  Page  said  in  1843  '^^  address- 
ing the  American  Institute  of  Instruction: 
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The  reason,  the  understanding,  is  addressed,  and  led  on  step  by  step,  till 
the  whole  is  taken  into  the  mind  and  becomes  a  part  of  it.  The  memory  is 
little  thought  of,  yet  the  memory  cannot  let  it  slip;  for  what  has  been  drunk 
in,  as  it  were,  by  the  understanding,  and  made  a  part  of  the  mind,  the  mind 
never  forgets!  To  how  many  a  way-worn  and  weary  pupil  under  the  old 
system;  to  how  many  a  proficient,  who  could  number  his  half  dozen  authors, 
and  twice  that  number  of  manuscript  cyphering  books;  to  how  many  a  teacher 
even,  who  had  taught  the  old  system,  winter  after  winter,  and  yet  saw  but 
as  "through  a  glass  darkly";  to  how  many  such,  was  this  book  on  its  appear- 
ance Their  First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic?  Warren  Colb urn's  name  should  be 
written  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  letters  of  gold,  for  this  service. 
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A     Cyclopedia  of  Education.    Vol.  III.     Edited  by  Paul  Monroe.    New 

York:   Macmillan,  1912.     Pp.682.    $5.00. 

The  third  volume  of  this  important  work  has  appeared  in  one  year  after  the 
second  volume,  and  a  year  and  nine  months  after  the  first  volume.  The  general 
comments  which  were  made  upon  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume  are  appropriate 
to  this  one  and  need  not  be  repeated.  The  main  criticism  to  be  made  is  that  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  subjects  which  possess  only  an  anti- 
quarian interest,  or  which  are  not  particularly  related  to  education.  As  illustrations 
of  the  first  sort  of  article  may  be  cited  the  one  and  a  half  pages  which  are  given  to 
the  discussion  of  the  history  of  the  term  "high  school,"  and  the  one-page  treatment  of 
the  use  of  the  term  "glomery,"  which  is  merely  a  corruption  of  the  word  "grammar." 
Examples  to  illustrate  the  second  type  of  article  are  found  in  the  numerous  biographies 
of  men  who  had  little  or  no  special  relation  to  education  except  that  they  were  great 
scientists,  philosophers,  or  Hterary  men.  Such  are  the  articles  on  Galen,  Galileo,  and 
Francis  Galton.  With  this  prefatory  criticism  we  may  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the 
more  important  topics  which  are  treated  in  this  volume. 

Two  groups  of  articles  which  are  among  the  most  important  of  any  in  the  cyclo- 
pedia concern  state  and  national  systems  of  education.  The  most  important  repre- 
sentative of  this  type  of  article  in  the  present  volume  is  the  article  on  Germany.  In 
the  compass  of  forty  pages  is  given  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  historical  develop- 
ment and  of  the  aims  and  spirit  of  German  education  written  by  the  late  Professor 
Wilhelm  Miinch,  and  surveys  of  the  present  organization  of  the  elementary  schools, 
the  secondary  schools,  and  the  universities  by  men  equipped  to  treat  of  those  topics. 
The  training  and  status  of  teachers,  the  curricula  of  the  various  schools,  and  statistics 
of  attendance  and  of  expenditures  are  given  in  detail.  There  are  similar  articles, 
though  not  so  extended,  upon  the  systems  of  Greece,  Hungary,  India,  Ireland,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  The  article  upon  Japan  was  written  by  Baron  Kikuchi,  and  is  interesting 
as  the  expression  of  the  point  of  view  of  the  Japanese  themselves.  A  similar  interest 
attaches  to  the  article  upon  the  education  of  the  American  Indian. 

This  volume  also  contains  a  goodly  number  of  articles  which  treat  of  the  various 
subjects  of  study  in  the  school  or  college.  Among  the  longer  articles  appear  titles  on 
geography,  geology,  history,  household  arts,  Latin,  language  and  literature,  and  law. 
These  articles  commonly  treat  of  the  history  of  the  subject  in  the  schools,  various 
conceptions  of  its  value  and  methods  of  teaching  it.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of 
household  arts,  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  various  countries  is  treated  separately. 

Among  the  educational  institutions  which  receive  extended  treatment  are  the 
high  school  and  the  kindergarten.  An  article  which  is  particularly  timely  is  one  on 
industrial  education,  which  gives  in  detail  the  forms  of  industrial  education  in  vogue 
in  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  and  France.  An  authoritative  article  on 
growth  is  written  by  Professor  Boas.  This  important  article,  however,  is  given  only 
twice  as  much  space  as  the  article  on  the  history  of  the  term  "high  school"  referred 
to  above. 
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Some  very  interesting  articles  in  the  field  of  psychology  deserve  mention.  Pro- 
fessor Judd  has  treated  the  genesis  and  development  of  imagination  and  of  language 
in  a  way  which  throws  light  upon  mental  development  in  general.  Professor  Dewey's 
article  on  interest  gives  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  this  much-disputed 
question,  and  the  article  on  imitation  gives  clearly  the  point  of  view  of  his  school  on 
that  subject.     Professor  Watson  presents  clearly  the  topics  of  habit  and  instinct. 

These  citations  will  be  suliicient  to  indicate  the  value  of  the  cyclopedia,  both  to 
the  general  student  of  education  who  desires  brief  and  compendious  treatment,  and 
also  in  many  cases  to  the  specialist  who  desires  the  latest  information  or  an  authorita- 
tive presentation  of  views. 

Frank  N.  Freeman 

University  of  Chicago 


A  Revision  of  the  Binet-Simon  System  for  Measuring  the  Intelligence  of  Chil- 
dren. By  F.  Kuhlmann.  Journal  of  Psycho- Asthenics.  Monograph 
Supplements.  Vol.  I,  No.  i,  September,  191 2.  Pp.  41 +  11  plates. 
This  is  a  somewhat  more  radical  and  complete  revision  of  the  Binet  scale  than  the 
others  which  have  been  made  by  Goddard,  and  Terman  and  Childs,  but  is  of  the  same 
general  nature.  The  monograph  contains  a  full  description  and  directions  for  the  use 
of  the  Binet  scale,  modified  and  enlarged,  and  an  introduction  which  gives  an  account 
of  the  changes  which  have  been  made  and  general  directions  for  the  conduct  of  the 
test.  The  revision  consists  in  the  standardization  of  procedure,  in  shifting  of  tests 
from  one  age  to  another,  in  the  elimination  of  certain  tests  and  the  addition  of  others, 
and  in  the  extension  of  the  scale  so  as  to  be  applicable  to  younger  children.  All  of  the 
figures  which  are  necessary  in  the  use  of  the  scale  are  given  in  plates,  and  a  list  of  other 
materials  which  are  necessary  is  appended.  The  author  does  not  give  results  of  the 
application  of  the  scale,  but  states  that  his  standard  for  the  determination  of  ages  in 
which  a  test  belongs  is  the  ability  of  75  per  cent  of  the  children  of  that  age  to  pass  the 
test.  The  monograph  is  useful  as  an  attempt  to  make  the  Binet  tests  more  accurate, 
but  does  not  proceed  in  the  direction  in  which  a  test  series  for  maturity  must  ulti- 
mately be  worked  out,  namely,  in  the  standardization  of  a  group  of  the  same  tests 
which  shall  be  applied  throughout  the  period  from  early  childhood  to  maturity, 
instead  of  a  selection  of  miscellaneous  groups  of  tests  many  of  which  are  different  for 
successive  ages. 

Frank  N.  Freeman 


School  Organization  and  the  Individual  Child.    By  W.  H.  Holmes,  Ph.D. 

Worcester,  Mass.:  The  Davis  Press,  191 2. 

A  modern  book  without  a  table  of  contents  gives  one  a  shock  as  he  attempts  to 
make  his  way  into  its  pages;  such  a  book  we  have  in  the  present  volimie.  The  chapters 
one  after  another  confirm  somewhat  the  impression  which  is  made  by  this  first  lack 
of  a  sj'stematic  introduction.  These  chapters  contain  interesting  descriptive  accounts 
of  many  of  the  different  methods  that  are  employed  in  different  parts  of  the  United 
States  to  give  individual  instruction  and  individual  promotion  to  children  in  element- 
ary^ schools.  The  several  plans  of  individual  treatment  of  pupils  are  reviewed,  each 
xmder  the  name  of  the  city  where  the  plan  is  to  be  found  in  operation.     Diagrams 
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illustrate  the  way  in  which  grades  can  be  made  to  overlap  and  in  which  given  devices 
can  be  employed  for  bringing  the  children  into  more  intimate  contact  with  individual 
teachers.  One  fails  to  find  in  these  descriptive  accounts  any  critical  evaluation  of  the 
success  of  various  experiments.  It  is  not  made  clear  at  all  that  the  Batavia  method, 
for  example,  is  better  or  worse  than  the  St.  Louis  method.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
Mannheim  plan  of  grading  has  demonstrated  advantages  over  the  ordinary  plan;  and 
yet  the  author  seems  to  have  arrived,  so  far  as  his  own  opinion  is  concerned,  at  some 
very  definite  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which  these  various  suggestions  can 
be  carried  out  most  advantageously.  He  has  accordingly  offered  suggestions  for  indi- 
vidual classification  and  instruction,  thus  summing  up  his  own  estimate  of  the 
success  of  the  different  methods,  and  lauding  the  virtues  of  organization  which  seem  to 
him  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  school.  Such  a  series  of  suggestions  will 
hardly  influence  practical  school  people  and  certainly  do  not  appeal  to  the  careful 
student  of  education  who  is  demanding  these  days,  more  and  more,  a  definite  scientific 
study  of  the  efficiency  of  different  systems.  Indeed,  the  book  gives  one  the  impression 
of  superficiality  just  in  the  degree  in  which  it  fails  to  insist  upon  a  careful  evaluation 
of  the  different  experiments  which  are  discussed. 

After  the  197  pages  of  descriptive  matter  and  suggestions  of  the  type  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  we  reach  the  second  division  of  the  book,  which  deals  with 
subnormal  children.  Nowhere  in  the  literature  of  education  is  a  better  descriptive 
account  to  be  found  of  the  different  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  this  country  to 
deal  with  defective  children.  The  student  of  this  particular  problem  will  be  encour- 
aged to  find  the  amount  of  work  which  can  be  reported  for  the  United  States  along 
these  lines.  Here  again,  however,  there  is  a  lack  of  scientific  evaluation  of  the  differ- 
ent types  of  work.  There  is  for  example  an  account  of  the  Binet  tests  and  another 
of  the  after-care  of  cases  which  have  been  treated,  which  make  it  appear  that  the  author 
has  been  industrious  in  bringing  together  a  large  amount  of  material,  but  has  not  been 
especially  competent  in  distinguishing  between  the  sources  of  his  materials. 

The  appendices  contain  a  number  of  blanks  and  reports  which  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  student  of  these  problems.  There  is  also  a  bibliography,  and  finally  an  index, 
which  makes  it  possible  to  use  the  book  after  one  has  gone  through  it  systematically. 
On  the  whole,  the  book  will  be  found  very  useful  as  a  descriptive  account  of  the  various 
experiments  which  it  reports.  It  is  vmfortunate  that  it  does  so  little  to  stimulate  any 
careful  scientific  investigation  of  the  problems  to  which  it  refers. 

C.  H.  J. 
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The  New  York  school  inquiry  has  continued  to  attract  atten- 
tion during  the  month.  Preliminary  reports  have  been  put  into  the 
New  York  hands  of  the  New  York  newspapers,  and  widespread 
School  comment  has  been  heard  on  the  various  recommenda- 

Inquiry  tions  of  the  Committee  of  Inquir}-.     Professor  Hanus 

was  good  enough  to  supply  the  Elementary  Scliool  Teacher  with 
the  following  summary  which  constitutes  the  closing  paragraphs 
of  his  general  summary  of  the  report: 

It  is  clear  that  in  spite  of  the  progress  the  public-school  system  of  New 
York  City  has  made  since  the  consolidation,  it  is  serioxisly  defective.  It  needs 
thorough  reorganization  in  respect  to  its  administration  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  super\-isor>'  staff;  and  in  respect  to  its  general  sj-stem  of  super- 
vision. The  Board  of  Education  needs  a  clear  conception  of  its  functions, 
and  should  come  to  close  quarters  with  its  work.  The  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents fulfils  no  useful  function  and  should  be  aboKshed.  In  the  general 
system  of  supervision,  helpfid  co-operation  under  leadership  should  replace 
bureaucratic  control.  The  Board  of  Examiners  is  decidedly  efficient,  but 
needs  reorganization  to  improve  and  maintain  its  efficiencv'.  The  courses  of 
study  for  elementary'  schools  and  for  high  schools  need  thoroughgoing  re\-ision, 
and  flexibility  should  replace  rigidity  in  their  administration.  The  quality 
of  the  teaching  in  the  elementary'  schools,  at  least,  is  in  general  not  good, 
though  sometimes  good  to  excellent.  The  provisions  for  the  discover^-, 
segregation,  and  appropriate  treatment  of  mentally  defective  children  are 
quite  inadequate,  and  need  immediate  attention.  The  compulsory'  attendance 
service  is  inefficient;  it  emphasizes  police  functions  rather  than  preventive 
measures,  and  the  staff  greatly  needs  reorganization  on  a  functional  basis. 
The  recognized  advantages  of  intermediate  schools  in  relie\'ing  congestion 
have  not  led  to  the  further  establishment  of  such  schools,  and  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  realize  the  exceptional  educational  opportimities  these  schools 
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atYord;  promotions  and  non-promotions  are  not  studied  so  as  to  yield  a  real 
basis  for  a  maximum  rate  of  promotion;  part-time  classes  should  be  abolished; 
the  estimated  need  of  teachers  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools 
is  not  based  on  indisputable  and  well-organized  data.  The  provision  for 
industrial  education  is  so  meager  as  to  be  almost  negligible;  neither  industrial 
nor  commercial  education  is  so  maintained  as  to  secure  the  necessary  effective 
co-operation  of  industry'  and  commerce,  and  co-operative  and  continuation 
schools  are  wholly  absent.  Habitual  self-scrutiny  and  an  appeal  to  well- 
conducted  investigations  and  experiments  to  secure  the  necessary  data  to 
confirm  or  refute  educational  opinion  and  furnish  the  regulative  for  all  the 
activities  of  the  school  system  and  for  its  adequate  financial  support  are  lacking. 


The  executive  officers  of  the  National  Education  Association 

have  authorized  a  campaign  for  the  collection  of  a  million  dollars. 

^      .  This  fund  is  to  be  used,  according  to  the  official  an- 

Education         nouncement,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  activi- 

Association  and  ties  of  the  Association.     A  statement  is  given  of  the 

the  Million        resources  and  expenses  of  the  organization,  and  it  is 
Dollar  Fund  .,  .  ,.  ,  ,  ... 

evident  from  this  statement  that  the  society  is  in 

need  of  funds  if  it  is  to  carry  on  anything  beyond  the  most  routine 

activities.     The  official  announcement  also  suggests,  although  in  a 

very  nebulous  way,  that  the  fund  is  to  promote  scientific  studies. 

Comment  on  this  announcement  may  be  ungracious  if  it  is  not 

enthusiastic  at  the  present  very  immature  stage  of  the  campaign. 

Everyone  is  so  familiar  with  large  endowments  for  educational 

undertakings  that  the  effort  to  secure  a  million  dollars  seems  less 

pretentious  at  the  present  time  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 

the  country.     Yet  it  is  to  be  pointed  out  that  people  who  are  to  be 

intrusted  with  this  amount  of  money  shall  have  a  definite  program 

of  expenditure  to  present  to  the  philanthropists  who  are  called  upon 

to  contribute  funds.     One  is  led  to  inquire,  therefore,  what  are  the 

probable  channels  through  which  the  National  Association  would 

be  likely  to  direct  the  income  from  such  funds.     If  the  Committee 

on  Rural  Education  is  to  be  supported  in  its  endeavor  to  bring  the 

rural  schools  to  the  level  of  efficiency  of  city  schools,  there  can  be 

little  doubt  that  enthusiastic  support  for  that  undertaking  would 

be  forthcoming.     If  the  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time  in  the 

Public  Schools  could  be  assured  that  its  work  would  be  supported 

and  carried  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  definite  economies  in 

school  practice,  there  would  be  justification  in  asking  for  public 
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support.     In  short,  one  might  enumerate  a  long  list  of  investiga- 
tions that  need  to  be  made. 

On  the  other  hand  one  must  admit  that  there  is  a  danger  that 
the  income  from  a  million  dollars  will  be  used  in  investigations 
which  are  not  easily  recognized  as  of  great  public  importance. 
The  National  Education  Association  has  unfortunately  not  kept  its 
reputation  perfectly  clear  during  the  last  few  years  in  the  matter  of 
a  scramble  for  office.  There  have  been  certain  domestic  infelicities 
within  the  organization  that  lead  one  to  fear  that  an  increased 
income  would  create  a  temptation  for  new  trouble  rather  than  a 
cure  for  ancient  wrongs.  Would  it  not -be  well,  now  that  the  cam- 
paign has  been  announced,  for  some  of  the  leading  members  of  this 
organization  to  get  together  and  plan  definite  lines  of  scientific 
research,  contributing  their  time  and  energy  to  the  cause  until 
they  have  raised  that  cause  to  the  level  of  obvious  necessity  ?  If 
educational  workers  are  to  convince  people  of  this  country  that 
they  are  to  be  trusted  with  large  endowments,  they  must  continue 
for  a  time  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  are  so  familiar  to  every 
school  worker.  Committees  must  meet  and  time  and  energy  must 
be  spent  in  the  voluntary  effort  to  better  schools.  This  voluntary 
energy  must  prove  its  capacity  to  bring  about  useful  reforms  in 
education.     Useful  reforms  will  then  get  proper  support. 

The  Handbook  for  the  School  for  Apprentices  of  the  Lakeside 
Press  of  Chicago  describes  an  experiment  in  industrial  education 

which  is  worthy  of  general  attention.  The  school  was 
s'h  "^f^^^  ^*^^    organized  in  July,  1908.     It  grew  out  of  the  need  of 

a  large  printing  establishment  for  properly  qualified 
workmen.  The  school  is  in  the  printing  plant  itself,  and  is  supplied 
with  all  of  the  appliances  of  an  ordinary  school.  Boys  are  taken 
into  this  school  at  the  level  which  is  known  as  that  of  "pre- 
apprentices,"  At  this  stage  they  spend  one  and  three-fourths 
hours  daily  doing  academic  work.  This  time  is  devoted  to  lessons 
in  design,  mathematics,  English,  elementary  science,  and  history. 
The  rest  of  the  time  is  spent  in  shop  work.  The  boys  thus  become 
acquainted  with  all  the  foundations  of  the  art  to  which  they  are  to 
devote  themselves  when  they  become  qualified  workmen.  The  pre- 
apprentice  course  is  completed   at  the  end  of  two  years.     The 
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boys  are  sixteen  years  of  age  at  this  time.  They  now  enter  the 
factory  as  regular  apprentices  and  learn  some  one  of  the  trades  in 
the  different  branches  of  the  printing  business. 

The  contact  which  the  boys  have  had  with  practical  work  in  the 
pre-apprenticeship  period  helps  them  to  find  the  phases  of  the  work 
which  are  most  congenial  to  them.  At  the  same  time,  the  foremen 
of  the  different  departments  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  boys,  so  that  a  selection  of  work  is 
made  which  is  advantageous  to  the  establishment  as  well  as  to  the 
boys  themselves.  During  the  period  of  apprenticeship  the  boys 
have  an  opportunity  to  continue  their  studies.  Indeed,  they  have 
learned  one  important  lesson  in  the  school  in  which  they  were 
prepared  for  their  apprenticeship,  namely,  the  lesson  of  combining 
practical  industry  with  academic  work.  Such  schools  as  this 
undoubtedly  furnish  encouragement  to  those  who  are  disposed  to 
regard  the  problem  of  industrial  education  as  a  problem  of  a  type 
somewhat  different  from  that  which  is  faced  in  the  ordinary  school. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  requires  very  little  modification  of  the  usual 
school  program  to  take  advantage  of  this  example.  Printing  is  so 
closely  related  to  the  regular  school  work  that  there  is  every 
justification  for  the  introduction  of  printing  into  the  regular  school 
course.  The  design  which  can  be  taught  in  the  printing  class  is 
more  practical  in  character  and  quite  as  perfect  in  form  as  that 
which  is  taught  in  the  regular  drawing  class.  The  students  can  be 
made  to  appreciate  books  through  their  contact  with  the  methods 
of  making  books  perhaps  even  better  than  through  the  study  of 
books  which  are  put  into  their  hands  in  finished  form.  The 
advantages  of  academic  training  are  emphasized  by  the  use  made 
of  these  subjects  in  the  Lakeside  School  quite  as  much  as  are  the 
advantages  of  practical  courses. 

The  Conference  for  Education  in  Texas  was  organized  in  1907 
and  is  composed  of  citizens  of  the  state  who  are  sufiiciently  inter- 
The  Conference  ^sted  in  its  educational  progress  to  give  to  the  cause 
for  Education  their  service,  their  money,  and  their  moral  support, 
in  Texas  j^  j^g^g  ^.n  executive  board  composed  of  prominent 

la>Tnen  as  well  as  some  of  the  leading  educators  of  the  state.  A 
salaried  secretary  is  employed  and  an  office  is  maintained  in  the 
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capital  of  the  state  from  which  most  of  the  work  of  the  organization 
is  done. 

The  Conference  has  led  state-wide  campaigns  which  have 
resulted  in  four  constitutional  amendments  which  are  of  immense 
value  to  the  schools  from  both  a  financial  and  an  administrative 
point  of  view.  It  also  furnishes  model  plans  for  school  buildings 
and  has  sent  out  more  than  400,000  bulletins  in  behalf  of  rural  high 
schools,  school  buildings,  and  educational  progress. 

The  work  of  the  Conference  can  best  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  it  serves  as  a  great  publicity  bureau  for  the  educational  forces 
of  the  state,  and  is  in  line  with  the  policies  adopted  by  other  great 
activities  of  the  state. 

So  far  it  has  been  maintained  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  teachers  of  the  state.  In  this  way  more  than  $30,000  has  been 
raised.  A  movement  is  now  under  way  to  raise  a  permanent 
endowment  fund  from  subscriptions  of  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  educational  progress  in  the  state. 

Conservative  men  are  free  to  say  that  the  efforts  of  the  Con- 
ference will  advance  education  in  Texas  more  in  the  next  ten  years 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible  in  twenty-five  years. 

C.  T.  Gray 

The  following  news  item  is  quoted  in  fuU  from  the  announcement 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education: 

Not  more  than  one  in  every  five  public-school  teachers  in  the 
-,      ,  United  States  is  professionally  trained  to  the  extent  of  being  a 

graduate  of  a  teachers'  training  course,  according  to  a  bulletin 
on  rural-school  teachers  just  issued  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 
In  fact,  A.  C.  Monahan  and  R.  H.  Wright,  the  authors  of  the  bulletin,  point 
out  that  this  ratio  represents  only  the  highest  possible  estimate;  that  the 
actual  conditions  are  even  less  favorable. 

It  is  in  the  rural  schools  that  the  problem  of  securing  competent  teachers 
has  been  most  acute.  The  attention  of  educational  leaders  has  in  the  past 
been  occupied  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the  urban  systems  and  the  rural  schools 
have  been  neglected.  The  trained  teachers,  themselves  often  the  product  of 
the  country,  have  been  attracted  to  the  cities  and  towns  by  higher  salaries  and 
better  prospects.  There  was  formerly  little  inclination  to  appraise  rural 
teaching  at  its  full  value,  either  in  pay  or  position,  and  the  better  teachers  left 
the  country  schools  as  soon  as  they  gained  experience. 

Raising  the  standard  of  rural  teachers  by  dignifying  rural-school  work  as  a 
special  field  of  high  importance  is  already  attracting  better  trained  teachers  to 
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the  country.  It  is  now  generally  demanded  that  the  teacher  for  the  country 
school  have  a  special  training  for  the  work.  "The  rural  teacher,"  says  the 
bulletin,  "needs  the  same  courses  in  education  and  the  same  general  methods 
of  teaching  as  the  town  or  city  teacher.  He  needs,  however,  in  place  of  some 
of  the  academic  subjects  of  secondary  or  collegiate  grade,  additional  courses  in 
natural  and  physical  sciences,  particularly  in  their  applications,  and  in  nature- 
study,  elementary  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  sanitation,  rural  economics, 
and  rural  sociology." 

Three  main  agencies  are  attempting  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained  rural 
teachers:  the  normal  school,  the  county  training  school,  and  the  high  school. 
The  bulletin  describes  the  work  of  each  of  these  agencies  and  selects  typical 
examples  from  diflferent  sections  of  the  country  for  more  detailed  description. 
State  normal  schools  at  Bellingham,  Wash.,  Harrisonburg,  Va.,  and  Athens, 
Ga.,  arc  discussed  as  examples  of  normal  schools  that  offer  regular  courses  for 
rural-school  teachers,  based  on  the  special  needs  of  their  respective  localities. 

In  other  state  normals  there  are  departments  of  rural  education,  as  in  those 
of  Michigan;  the  Illinois  State  Normal  School  at  Normal;  the  Kirksville 
Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  Mo.;  and  five  Wisconsin  normal  schools.  The 
rural  education  department  of  the  Western  State  Normal  School  at  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.,  is  considered  typical  of  this  group.  One-year  courses  for  rural  teachers 
are  offered  at  Valley  City,  N.Dak.,  Lewiston,  Idaho,  and  Greenville,  N.C. 
Certain  county  normal  schools  are  designed  solely  for  the  preparation  of  rural 
teachers,  as  in  Wisconsin.  So  great  has  been  the  lack  of  trained  teachers  in 
rural  education  that  the  high  schools  have  been  pressed  into  service.  Thirteen 
states  have  organized  teacher-training  courses  in  the  public  high  schools  or  in 
close  connection  with  them. 

A  publication  has  just  come  to  hand  from  Clark  University 

which  contains  the  catalogue  of  the  Department  of  School  Hygiene 

of  the  Educational  Museum  of  that  University.     New 

c  ark  uca-  York  and  Chicago  have  enjoyed,  within  the  past  two 
tional  Museum  °     ,  -^    .  ^ 

years,  an  opportunity  to  see  in  a  very  complete  form 

exhibits  of  all  of  the  municipal  activities  undertaken  for  child- 
welfare.  These  exhibits  are  of  such  large  educational  value  that 
they  will  undoubtedly  be  repeated  in  some  form  in  the  future.  In 
the  meantime,  Clark  University  and  several  other  institutions  for 
the  training  of  teachers  have  recognized  the  advantages  of  such 
exhibitions  of  material  to  the  extent  of  beginning  permanent 
collections  of  the  type  represented  in  this  catalogue.  The  Clark 
Hygiene  Museum  contains  exhibits  of  appliances  for  the  prevention 
of  diseases,  for  the  proper  nutrition  of  young  children  and  school 
children;  it  contains  drawings  and  suggestions  for  school  buildings 
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and  for  school  sanitation;  and  it  deals  with  the  problems  of  the 
playground  and  testing  apparatus.  It  also  gives  material  dealing 
with  normal  and  abnormal  physiological  development.  The  cata- 
logue now  issued  contains  a  list  of  firms  from  whom  material  can 
be  obtained,  in  this  way  making  it  possible  for  other  institutions  to 
take  advantage  of  the  experience  of  this  museum. 

In  the  state  of  Tennessee  the  legislature  is  considering  a  bill 
which,  if  enacted  into  a  law,  will  give  that  state  compulsory  edu- 
cation. The  northern  states  have  had  compulsory 
Fd°^^^"^°^^  education  long  enough  so  that  the  objections  to  such 
laws  are  no  longer  heard  in  these  states.  The  dis- 
cussion going  on  in  Tennessee  gives  an  opportunity  to  look  back 
into  the  history  of  compulsory  education  in  a  very  concrete  and 
vivid  way.  The  Nashville  Banner  discusses  the  matter  in  the 
following  editorial: 

A  correspondent  who  is  opposed  to  compulsory  education  in  a  communica- 
tion published  elsewhere  on  this  page,  says:  "The  education  of  my  children  is 
more  my  private  business  than  it  is  the  public  business." 

What  is  written  here  is  not  intended  to  be  controversial  or  to  make  any 
argument  pro  or  con  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  education.  It  is  intended 
only  to  remark  that  the  sentiment  expressed  by  this  correspondent — and  it  is  a 
very  common  sentiment — shows  in  quite  an  interesting  way  the  difference 
between  the  old  idea  and  the  new — the  simple  plan  of  a  pioneer  democracy  and 
the  progressive  thought  of  a  populous  state. 

The  education  of  a  man's  children,  according  to  the  latter  view,  does  not 
mean  more  to  him  than  it  does  to  the  public.  A  man  may  be  stupid,  illiterate, 
or  selfish,  but  advanced  thought  does  not  concede  that  he  has  the  right,  moral 
or  otherwise,  to  afflict  the  state  with  future  citizens  of  his  own  kind  simply 
because  he  prefers  that  sort  or  is  careless  of  his  public  duty. 

A  man's  children  are  his  charge,  but  not  his  slaves.  They  are  also  the 
children  of  the  state,  and  it  is  the  state's  duty  to  see  that  they  have  every 
advantage  it  is  able  to  give  them. 

A  man  can  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  and  fight  battles  in  defense  of  the 
country.  He  must  also  defend  it  against  the  backwardness  and  brutality  that 
come  of  an  ignorant  citizenship. 

If  the  state  for  the  state's  good  proposes  to  educate  the  children  of  the  state, 
people  too  ignorant  and  prejudiced  to  appreciate  the  value  of  education"  should 
not  be  allowed  to  thwart  that  design  and  impose  ignorance  upon  the  children. 

The  parent  has  no  right  to  maim  or  imprison  a  child.  He  has  no  more 
right  to  cripple  its  intellect  or  to  deprive  it  of  the  advantage  of  education. 

This  is  the  modern  view  and  the  view  that  prevails  in  most  advanced 
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communities.  It  is  not  tyranny  to  the  parent  but  justice  to  the  child  and  to 
the  state  itself. 

A  parent  would  be  punished  under  the  law  for  starving  a  child's  body,  why 
should  he  be  allowed  to  starve  its  mind  ? 

This  same  correspondent  says:  "We,  the  common  people  of  the  rural 
districts,  know  better  what  we  need  than  the  people  of  wealth  and  leisure  in  the 
towns  and  cities  do."  We  can  give  the  correspondent  perfect  assurance  that 
"the  people  of  wealth  and  leisure"  in  the  cities,  or  elsewhere,  are  not  worrying 
about  school  problems.  They  are  in  the  main  a  selfish  lot  who  devote  little 
attention  to  anything  but  their  own  pleasure  and  advantage  and  some  of  them 
object  to  being  taxed  for  school  purposes.  Plans  for  educational  advance- 
ment come  from  men  and  women  who  think  and  who  are  mostly  toilers,  as 
much  so  as  those  who  delve  in  the  lields.  They  are  people  who  believe  in  the 
elevation  of  the  masses,  in  equal  advantage,  and  would  as  far  as  possible  abolish 
the  causes  that  lead  to  poverty  and  human  degradation.  The  "people  of 
wealth  and  leisure"  don't  worry  with  such  things. 

And,  furthermore,  \vhat  is  done  in  this  respect  must  be  done  by  the  people 
themselves  through  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature,  and  the  rural 
population  in  Tennessee  is  still  much  greater  than  that  of  the  towns  and  cities. 

The  following  news  item  reports  a  type  of  co-operation  which 
teachers  shotild  interest  themselves  in  promoting.  Either  State 
Public  Departments    or    Teachers'  Associations  should  do 

Teachers'  this  work.     The  item  is  copied  from  the  Minneapolis 

Agency  Journal. 

The  teachers  of  Minnesota,  through  the  State  Educational  Association,  are 
asking  for  the  establishment  of  a  state  teachers'  agency  in  connection  with  the 
office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  There  is  merit  in  the 
suggestion.  The  teachers'  agencies  are  the  present  intermediaries  between 
school  boards  needing  teachers  and  teachers  needing  employment.  It  is  an 
important  work  well  discharged,  but  the  whole  burden  of  its  expense  falls  on 
the  teachers,  who  are  already  underpaid.  The  fee  of  5  per  cent  of  salary  is 
collected  from  the  teacher  for  whom  a  position  is  found.  The  revenues  to  the 
agencies  are  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  or  more.  A  state 
teachers'  agency  could,  it  is  believed,  be  maintained  in  effective  operation  for 
thirty -five  hundred  dollars  a  year.  It  would  be  a  fine  and  helpful  thing  and 
would  save  the  poor  teacher  money  he  or  she  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

Another  educational  reform  that  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  is  that 
designed  to  make  county  superintendents  appointive,  non-political  officials. 
This  change  is  asked  for  by  the  State  Association  of  County  Superintendents, 
who  realize  better  than  anyone  else  what  a  handicap  politics  and  partisanship 
are  to  their  work.  The  measxire  suggested  provides  that  the  county  superin- 
tendents, instead  of  being  elected  as  now,  be  appointed  by  a  county  school 
board  made  up  of  representatives  from  each  of  the  school  districts.     The  bill 
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would  put  this  important  position  somewhat  on  a  par  with  that  of  superintend- 
ent of  city  schools.  The  effort  to  require  candidates  to  have  certain  attain- 
ments along  professional  lines  failed  for  constitutional  reasons.  The  right  to 
run  for  office  could  not  be  thus  abridged !  The  measure  now  offered  evades 
this  difficulty  and  seeks  to  put  this  important  office  on  a  securely  non-partisan 
and  professional  basis. 

The  following  paragraph  is  clipped  from  the  Tribune  of  Duluth, 
Minn.: 

Municipal  government  will  hereafter  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
day's  work  at  the  Longfellow  School,  Sixtieth  Avenue  West  and  Elinor 
Street.  The  administration  of  the  conduct  of  the  pupUs  will 
•  p  ^f  "°^^  ^^  ^^  charge  of  the  Young  Citizens'  Association.  This  associa- 
Govemment  ^^^^  ^^  modeled  on  the  plan  of  the  political  parties,  with  the 
exception  that  there  is  no  "opposition"  to  stir  up  trouble. 
At  an  election  held  the  first  of  the  week,  a  complete  set  of  city  officers  was 
elected.  They  will  take  their  oaths  of  office  this  morning  and  will 
assume  their  duties  Monday.  The  plan  of  government  is  on  the  same 
order  as  under  the  old  ward  system.  The  association  was  formed  for 
two  purposes — to  instil  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  a  knowledge  of  and 
interest  in  the  administration  of  municipal  affairs  and  to  bring  more  closely 
to  home  the  responsibilities  of  self-government.  The  pupils  will  participate 
in  the  making  of  all  laws  governing  their  conduct  and  the  officers  will  see  that 
these  laws  are  observed.  The  workings  of  the  various  departments  will  be 
explained  and  it  is  probable  that,  later  on,  various  city  officials  will  be  requested 
to  speak  on  some  of  the  mooted  questions. 

A  ruling  given  by  the  Indiana  attorney-general  is  reported  in 
the  Indianapolis  News  as  follows: 

Attorney-General  Honan  today  gave  an  opinion  to  Charles  A.  Greathouse, 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  in  which  he  held  that  the  usual  de- 
cision of  school  officials  and  parents  with  regard  to  the  le- 

, .    .^    , ,,  gality  of  taking  children  out  of  school  as  soon  as  they  are 

Limit  of  the        ?  ,  ,     •  t.  ^      xt         , 

T       J  o  L     1      fourteen  years  old,   is  not  correct.     Mr.   Honan  s  opinion, 

^_g  J  which  was  requested  by  the  state  superintendent  to  clear  up 

numerous  questions  on  the  subject,  is  that  under  the  truancy 
laws  the  child  must  attend  school  "between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen 
years  inclusive."  The  statute  means  that  the  child  must  attend  school  until 
the  close  of  his  fourteenth  year,  the  attorney-general  held.  The  usual  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  throughout  Indiana  has  been  that  of  allowing  the 
child  to  leave  school — if  such  action  was  desired — at  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  year,  thus  evading  the  law  by  an  entire  year,  according  to  the 
state  official. 

John   J.    Walsh,   state  factory  inspector,  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
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enforcement  of  the  child-labor  laws  in  Indiana  tails,  said  todaj-  that  he  had  been 
enforcing  the  child-labor  laws  only  up  to  the  time  the  child  entered  his 
fourteenth  year.  He  said,  however,  that  he  would  examine  the  truancy  law 
at  once  and  confer  with  the  attorney-general  as  to  whether  the  latter's  opinion 
would  afTcct  the  administration  of  the  child-labor  law.  The  child-labor  law 
uses  the  phrase  "no  child  under  fourteen  years"  in  handling  the  age  limit 
proposition. 

The  ruling  seems  to  be  of  very  doubtful  validity.  The  question 
which  it  raises  is,  however,  one  of  large  general  importance. 

School  ofiicers  everywhere  will  recognize  the  wisdom  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  Colorado  as  exhibited  in  the  recommen- 
Loneer  Terms  Nation  reported  in  the  following  news  item  copied 
for  School  from  the  Denver  Post: 

Officers  In  the  biennial  report  just  issued  by  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Wixson, 

state  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  a  number  of  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  the  legislature. 

The  most  important  is  the  recommendation  that  the  terms  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  county  superintendents  be  increased  from 
two  to  four  years  and  that  the  offices  be  taken  out  of  politics  by  holding  a 
special  election,  the  names  of  candidates  to  go  on  by  petition  and  there  being 
no  indication  of  the  politics  of  the  candidate. 

It  is  urged  by  Mrs.  Wixson  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  plans  well  under  way 
and  obtain  results  in  less  than  four  years. 

"  Our  schools  are  among  the  best,  but  there  is  always  room  for  improvement 
and  nothing  would  give  greater  impetus  to  growth  than  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution providing  for  a  four-year  term  in  the  office  of  state  and  also  of  county 
superintendent  and  the  removal  of  these  offices  from  the  turmoil  of  politics," 
says  the  report. 

Other  legislation  recommended  is  provision  for  a  state  school  visitor  who 
shall  relieve  the  state  school  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  traveling  over  the  state  constantly,  to  keep  watch  over  the  schools; 
the  formulation  of  a  law  for  medical  examination  of  school  children  by  special- 
ists and  trained  nurses;  publication  and  use  of  the  state  course  of  study. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  place  of  women  in  the  public  schools.  The  facts  reported  in 
this  news  item  are  as  follows: 

How  women  have  advanced  from  the  educational  ranks  to 

Women  m  Ad-  ^-^^  highest  administrative  positions  in  the  public  schools  is 

^w^  ^c  \y  interestingly  revealed  in  figures  just  compiled  by  the  United 

States  Bureau  of  Education.     Four  states — Colorado,  Idaho, 

Washington,  and  Wyoming— have  women  at  the  head  of  their  state  school 
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systems,  and  there  are  now  495  women  county  superintendents  in  the  United 
States,  nearly  double  the  number  of  ten  years  ago. 

In  some  states  women  appear  to  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  higher 
positions  in  the  public-school  system.  Wyoming  has  a  woman  state  superin- 
tendent; the  deputy  state  superintendent  is  a  woman;  and  of  the  fourteen 
counties  in  the  state,  all  but  one  are  directed  educationally  by  women.  In 
Montana,  where  there  are  thirty  counties,  only  one  man  is  reported  as  holding 
the  position  of  county  superintendent. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  women  county  superintendents  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  West,  but  is  not  confined  to  that  section.  New  York 
reports  42  women  "district  superintendents,"  as  against  12  "school  com- 
missioners" in  1900.  Other  states  showing  marked  increases  are — ^lowa,  from 
13  in  1900  to  44  in  191 2;  Kansas,  from  26  in  1900  to  49  in  191 2;  Nebraska, 
from  10  to  42  in  the  same  period;  North  Dakota  from  10  to  24;  Oklahoma,  7 
to  14.  In  only  two  states  is  a  decrease  reported — Tennessee  had  9  in  1900  and 
only  5  in  191 2,  and  Utah  has  one  less  than  a  decade  ago. 

Together  with  the  advancement  of  women  in  the  administrative  branch  of 
education  has  come  a  demand  for  women  on  local  school  boards,  and  this 
demand  has  been  recognized  in  many  communities.  The  following  cities  of 
100,000  population  or  over  report  one  or  more  women  on  the  school  board: 
New  York,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  Washington, 
Indianapolis,  Rochester,  St.  Paul,  Denver,  Columbus,  Worcester,  Grand 
Rapids,  Cambridge,  and  Fall  River.  Numerous  smaller  municipalities  have 
adopted  the  idea. 

The  important  place  assigned  to  women  in  American  education  has  become 
so  usual  as  to  excite  little  comment  in  this  country;  yet  American  conditions 
in  this  respect  are  the  reverse  of  those  of  most  nations.  It  is  probably  safe  to 
say  that  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  are  there  as  many  women  teachers 
proportionally  as  in  the  United  States;  in  fact  men  teachers  greatly  out- 
number the  women  in  most  European  countries. 

In  many  of  the  cases  described  above  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  women  have  been  advanced  to  high  administrative  positions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  states  where  the  women  have 
been  enfranchised  the  one  political  office  which  it  is  easy  to  turn 
over  to  them  is  the  office  of  school  superintendent  in  either  state  or 
county.  The  fact  that  the  women  have  filled  the  ranks  of  teachers 
in  the  school  is  so  familiar  that  it  is  not  a  subject  for  frequent 
comment,  but  this  new  fact  that  school  administration  is  coming 
into  the  hands  of  women  in  many  states  is  a  unique  development 
worthy  of  comment. 
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THE  SYSTEM  OF  GENERAL  SUPERVISION  AND  THE 
BOARD  OF  EXAMINERS 


EDWARD  C.  ELLIOTT 


On  January  27,  191 2,  the  Committee  on  School  Inquiry  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  of  New  York  City  made 
public  the  special  report  dealing  with  the  system  of  general  super- 
\asion  and  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Examiners.  This  report  dealt 
with  the  school  system  as  to  its  organization  and  operation  "higher 
up,"  and  contained  recommendations  of  far-reaching  importance. 
In  view  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Inquiry,  the 
presentation  of  the  following  general  survey  of  the  contents  of  the 
report,  together  with  the  specil&c  recommendations  resulting  there- 
from, may  be  considered  timely. 

This  special  report  is  a  document  of  144  printed  pages,  and  is 
prefaced  by  an  analytical  summary  prepared  by  Professor  Hanus, 
who  was  in  general  charge  of  the  educational  aspects  of  the  School 
Inquiry.  The  nine  separate  sections  of  the  report  will  be  treated 
in  order. 

The  first  section  deals  with  the  general  scope  of  the  report,  the 
methods  pursued  in  the  Inquiry,  and  a  discussion  of  the  fundamental 
nature  of  school  control,  in  which  the  distinctive  characteristics 
and  differences  of  the  legislative,  administrative,  supervisory,  and 
inspectorial  forms  of  control  are  indicated.  The  conclusion  of  this 
section  is  significant: 

All  of  the  evidence  considered  during  the  conduct  of  this  portion  of  the 
Inquiry  has  revealed  and  emphasized  this  important  fact,  namely,  that  there 
seems  to  be  nowhere,  at  least  within  the  school  system,  a  clear  and  conscious 
discrimination  between  those  activities  of  control  that  are  administrative  in 
character,  and  those  that  are  supervisory  or  inspectorial.  The  absence  of  this 
distinction  in  the  minds  of  those  charged  with  the  main  responsibility  has  been, 
it  is  believed,  an  important  factor  in  retarding  the  progress  and  complicating 
the  development  of  the  public-school  system  (p.  9). 

The  second  section  gives  a  brief  historical  statement  of  the 
development  of  the  existing  plan  of  school  organization  and  control 
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since  the  passage  of  the  Greater  New  York  charter  in  1897.  On  the 
basis  of  the  study  made  of  the  relationship  and  interdependence 
of  the  several  boards,  ofScers,  and  other  instrumentalities  that 
constitute  the  existing  scheme  of  school  control,  and  after  a  study 
of  the  general  principles  under  which  this  control  is  operative,  the 
conclusion  was  reached  that — 

The  schools  have  been  maintained  under  a  form  of  control  that  is  distinctly 
administrative  and  mechanical;  a  form  of  control  that  has  not  kept  a  single  eye 
on  the  real  substance  and  worth  of  teaching  and  education.  The  schools  have 
not  been  kept,  however,  under  the  influence  of  that  effective  supervision  and 
inspection  which  gives  unity,  purpose,  and  high  standard  of  attainment  to  the 
work  of  teachers.  There  is  a  striking  lack  of  consciousness  within  the  school 
system  of  the  radical  difference  between  merely  keeping  the  schools  in  operation, 
and  keeping  the  schools  in  operation  so  as  to  produce  tangible  results  of  high 
quality.  The  organization  of  the  school  has  been  from  the  lop  down,  rather  than 
from  the  bottom  up;  a  procedure  as  obstructive  to  progress  and  real  growth  in 
education  as  it  is  in  other  hitman  institutions  (p.  17). 

The  third  section  deals  with  the  school  as  the  unit  for  super- 
vision, with  special  reference  to  the  situation  existing  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  A  general  summary  of  the  principal  findings  of 
this  portion  of  the  report  is  as  follows : 

a)  The  number  of  supervisors  (principals,  etc.)  provided  for  elementary 
schools  is  entirely  adequate  for  effective  supervision. 

b)  The  salary  schedules  are  such  as  to  attract  men  and  women  of 
competence. 

c)  The  tendency  is  to  appoint  men  and  women  whose  education,  training, 
and  experience  have  been  too  exclusively  within  the  city. 

d)  The  position  of  the  principal  is  primarily  administrative,  rather  than 
supervisory. 

e)  The  system  of  rating  the  efficiency  of  principals  is  not  such  as  to  distin- 
guish the  competent  from  the  incompetent  (pp.  32-33). 

The   fourth   section   considers   the   organization,    status,    and 
functions  of  the  staff  of  district  superintendents. 
The  major  results  of  this  consideration  are : 

a)  While  the  general  theory  of  the  plan  of  the  district  superintendent  in 
the  supervisory  organization  is  a  sound  one,  this  theory  is  not,  as  to  its  essential 
elements,  carried  out  in  practice. 

b)  The  supervisory  districts  are  too  large  to  permit  the  district  superin- 
tendents properly  to  fulfil  their  responsibilities  as  supervisors.  Many  of  these 
should  be  transferred  to  the  principals  of  schools. 
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(•)  The  existing  method  of  selecting  district  superintendents  too  narrowly 
confines  choice  to  those  whose  education,  training,  and  experience  have  been 
entirely  within  the  city. 

d)  The  absence  of  a  definite  and  high  standard  of  qualification  for  selection 
and  retention  of  district  superintendents  has  limited  the  supervisory  usefulness 
of  these  oftkers. 

e)  The  relation  between  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  district 
superintendents  is  such  as  to  restrict  unnecessarily  the  freedom,  initiative,  and 
responsibility  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  matters  of  fundamental  educational 
importance.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  larger  participation  of  the 
district  superintendents  in  the  making  of  educational  policies  (pp.  41-42). 

As  to  the  supervision  of  the  special  branches,  including  kinder- 
gartens, as  presented  in  the  fifth  section  the  report  concludes: 

c)  Under  existing  conditions  the  number  of  directors  and  assistant  direc- 
tors, excepting  for  the  kindergarten,  is  sufficient  to  secure  proper  supervision  of 
the  special  subjects.  The  relation  of  the  director  to  the  principal  and  the 
district  superintendent  is  in  need  of  clearer  definition,  and  his  responsibility  for 
the  scope  and  method  of  his  subject  should  be  recognized. 

h)  Special  teachers  in  certain  of  the  special  subjects  should  be  made 
unnecessary  by  requiring  competency  on  the  part  of  regular  teachers. 

c)  More  adequate  provisions  should  be  made  for  the  supervision  of  the 
kindergarten  by  the  appointment  of  additional  assistant  directors,  and  by 
making  elementary  school  principals  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the 
kindergartens  to  the  same  degree  as  they  are  for  the  other  classes  (p.  48). 

Obviously,  the  most  important  section  of  the  report  deals  with 
the  office  of  the  city  superintendent,  the  organization  and  functions 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  activities  of  the  associate 
superintendents.  The  following  paragraphs  are  significant  of  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  upon  these  points: 

The  limitations  of  this  inquiry  make  it  impossible  to  do  more  than  to 
express  a  series  of  general  judgments  and  recommendations  regarding  the  oflfice 
of  the  city  superintendent  as  at  present  constituted.  Concerning  one  important 
feature  of  the  particular  issue,  the  members  of  the  staff  engaged  on  the 
educational  aspects  of  the  School  Inquiry  are  unanimously  agreed — that  the 
centralization  of  large  administrative  and  supervisory  authority  in  the  city 
superintendent,  as  provided  for  by  the  revised  charter,  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  creation  of  a  scheme  of  responsible  school  direction  free  from  those 
prejudices  and  partisanships  that  have  so  often  disorganized  the  institutions 
and  public  service  of  the  city.  That  the  schools  of  Greater  New  York  have, 
during  the  past  decade,  been  consolidated  into  a  coherent  whole  is  due,  without 
question,  to  the  perseverance,  foresight,  and  wisdom  of  the  present  city  super- 
intendent.    His  unyielding  loyalty  to  certain  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
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school  control  has  brought  the  policy  of  centralization  to  a  successful  end.  No 
serious  study  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  development  of  the  school 
system  could  lead  to  any  other  conclusion. 

The  city  superintendent  has  achieved  distinguished  success  in  protecting 
the  school  system  and  the  teaching  staff  from  the  selfish  influences  that  are 
always  found  in  the  public  service  of  a  great  city — and  this  is  conspicuous 
success.  Through  his  long  term  of  office,  he  has  naturally  aroused  strong  per- 
sonal and  organized  opposition  to  his  policies;  but  no  competent  and  principled 
man  could  do  otherwise. 

No  other  educational  leader  of  this  generation  has  had  a  task  of  such 
magnitude  and  complexity.  It  is  very  improbable  that  any  other  man  could 
have  succeeded  as  he  has  in  unifying  the  school  system  and  harmonizing  the 
educational  forces  of  the  city.  Through  his  service  and  performances,  the  office 
of  city  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  country  has  been  greatly  magnified. 
He  has  made  the  New  York  public-school  system  one  of  nation-wide 
significance. 

Mechanical  consolidation,  with  the  resulting  standardization  of  aims  and 
values,  has  been  effected.  The  next  epoch  of  educational  control  will  need  to 
be  dominated  by  the  idea  of  establishing  a  scheme  of  decentralized,  co-operative, 
expert  supervision.  Military  standards  of  authority  and  organization  cannot 
be  permanently  adapted  to  the  enterprise  of  education.  Education,  particu- 
larly public  education,  is  a  great  co-operative  undertaking,  and,  therefore,  must 
make  provision  for  the  initiative,  independence,  and  creative  activity  of  every 
individual  charged  with  responsibility.  The  administrative  efficiency  of  a 
great,  complex  school  system  demands  a  high  degree  of  centralization  of 
administrative  power.  On  the  other  hand,  the  supervisory  efficiency  of  the 
school  system  is  conditioned  by  a  degree  of  co-operation  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  comprehended  by  the  city  superintendent.  Machinery  stifles  indi- 
viduality; co-operative  effort  expands  individuality.  The  teaching  of  children 
and  the  direction  of  their  education  are  dependent,  ultimately,  upon  freedom, 
not  repression. 

The  pre-eminent  difficulty  of  the  existing  situation  arises,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  from  the  failure  clearly  to  distinguish  between  effective 
administrative  control  and  effective  supervisory  control.  In  so  far  as  the  city 
superintendent  is  an  administrative  officer,  his  powers  should  be  broad  and 
direct.  As  a  supervisory  officer,  he  should  be  the  executive  agent  of  the  super- 
visory and  teaching  staff.  In  several  respects  his  administrative  authority 
should  be  enlarged.  This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  many  of  the  activities 
now  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents.  The  scope  and  method 
of  his  supervisory  functions  need  to  be  submitted  to  thorough  study  and 
investigation,  far  more  thorough  than  is  possible  during  the  present  inquiry. 
Consequently,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
Appraisal,  as  proposed  in  this  report,  undertake  to  define  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  the  city  superintendent  as  a  supervisory  officer,  with  the  end  of  securing 
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to  the  schools  the  benefits  of  the  great  amount  of  productive  power  which, 
under  the  present  organization,  must  be  hitcnt.  The  proposed  plan  of  reorgani- 
zation of  the  supervisory  statT  and  the  creation  of  the  Supervisory  Council  is 
merely  suggestive  of  the  idea  of  elTicient,  co-operative  organization  (p.  52). 

The  variety  of  evidence  considered  justifies  the  positions  taken 
in  the  report  that  the  attitude  of  the  city  superintendent  and  the 
associate  suj)erintendents,  acting  either  in  an  individual  official 
capacity,  or  collectively,  as  the  Board  of  Superintendents,  tow^ard 
the  members  of  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  has  discouraged 
competent  criticism  of  the  methods  and  effectiveness  of  the  school 
system,  and  has  prevented  the  development  of  a  necessary  spirit  of 
co-operation  within  the  school  organization;  that  the  present 
machinery  of  control  represented  by  the  city  superintendent,  the 
Board  of  Superintendents,  and  the  associate  superintendents  is  too 
complicated  for  effective  administration,  and  too  bureaucratic  for 
effective  supervision;  that  a  larger  concentration  of  authority  over 
matters  of  routine  and  administrative  character  in  the  city  super- 
intendent, and  a  reorganization  of  the  supervisory  control  so  as 
to  provide  for  a  wider,  responsible  participation  of  the  members  of 
the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  in  the  making  and  oversight  of 
educational  policies,  are  necessary. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  body  controlling  the  qualifications 
of  those  appointed  to  the  teaching  and  supervisory  staff  in  a  metro- 
politan city  is  the  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  educational  work 
accomplished.  During  the  seven  years,  1905-12,  the  Board  of 
Examiners  for  the  city  examined  over  90,000  persons  for  certificates. 
This  Board  licensed  over  60,000  candidates.  The  most  important 
conclusions  concerning  the  Board  of  Examiners  are: 

a)  The  Board  of  Examiners,  by  its  methods  and  standards,  determines  the 
character  of  the  demands  made  upon  the  supervisory  staff. 

b)  The  Board  of  Examiners  has  a  tremendous  annual  task  in  conducting 
the  wide  variation  of  examinations  of  many  thousands  of  candidates  for 
teachers'  licenses. 

c)  The  method  and  standards  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  have  been  such 
as  to  select  the  more  fit  of  those  presenting  themselves  for  examination. 

d)  The  Board  of  Examiners  has  sought  constantly  to  adapt  itself  in  a 
progressive  way  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  school  system. 

e)  The  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  so  as  to  include  the  city 
superintendent  is  to  be  desired. 

/)  The  enlargement  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  would  contribute  to  its 
effectiveness  (p.  75). 
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The  eighth  section  of  the  report  considers  critically  the  methods 
and  standards  employed  for  determining  teaching  efhciency.  The 
general  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

a)  The  determination  of  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  teachers  for  continuance 
and  promotion  in  the  school  system  represents  the  chief  task  of  the  supervisory- 
staff  and  the  best  test  of  its  service  to  the  schools. 

b)  The  certainty  with  which  the  initial  probationary  license  is  renewed  to 
permanency  may  be  largely  accounted  for  by  formality  that  characterizes  the 
inspections  and  reports  upon  service. 

c)  The  approval  of  service  as  "fit  and  meritor'ous"  does  not  depend  upon 
thorough  and  impersonal  inspections  necessary  for  obtaining  any  true  measure 
of  a  teacher's  efiiciency. 

d)  The  means  and  methods  for  the  regular  annual  and  semiannual  ratings 
of  teachers  and  principals  are  not  such  as  to  produce  results  commensurate 
with  the  labor  involved  or  calculated  to  raise  the  level  of  teaching  performance 
within  the  schools. 

e)  The  principle  of  "superior  merit,"  for  teachers  in  high  schools,  intro- 
duced by  the  salary  legislation  of  191 1  is  a  valid  one,  capable  of  serviceable 
extension  to  the  teachers  in  elementary  schools  (p.  84). 

The  ninth  and  last  section  of  the  report  contains  the  four 
important  recommendations  for  the  reorganization  of  the  super- 
visory staff: 

(i)  That  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  necessary  legislation  for 
the  abolishment  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  and  the  position  of  associate 
city  superintendent ;  and  that  a  careful,  detailed  study  be  made  of  the  powers 
and  duties  now  belonging  to  the  city  superintendent,  to  the  Board  of  Superin- 
tendents, and  to  the  associate  city  superintendents,  to  the  end  of  securing  a  more 
efficient  and  economical  distribution  of  the  necessary  administrative  and 
supervisory  powers  and  duties  among  the  city  superintendent,  the  proposed 
Supervisory  Council,  the  district  superintendents,  and  the  principals  of  schools. 

(2)  That  appropriate  steps  be  taken  to  secure  the  creation  of  a  Supervisory 
Council  to  be  composed  of  the  city  superintendent,  all  of  the  district  superin- 
tendents, and  a  selected  number  of  directors,  principals  of  training  schools, 
principals  of  high  schools,  principals  of  elementary  schools,  and  representatives 
from  the  teaching  staff  in  the  various  types  and  grades  of  schools. 

(3)  That  there  be  established,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  system  of  school 
control,  a  Bureau  of  Division  of  Investigation  and  Appraisal. 

(4)  That  the  Board  of  Examiners  be  reorganized  so  as  to  provide  for  nine 
members,  including  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  ex  officio;  the  service  of 
the  eight  appointed  members  to  be  arranged  so  as  to  permit  each  member  to 
devote  every  fourth  year  to  supervisory,  or  other  special  duty  in  the  school 
system  (pp.  85-90). 


THE  RELIABILITY  OF  SINGLE  MEASUREMENTS  WITH 
STANDARD  TESTS 


S.  A.  COURTIS 
Liggett  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 


A  recent  article  in  this  Journal  gave  the  results  and  conclusions 
of  a  study  of  the  reliability  of  single  measurements  in  the  derivation 
of  standard  scores  in  adding.  The  tests  used  (Test  No.  i  of  the 
Courtis  series,  see  Fig.  i,  below)  measured  the  ability  to  write  the 
answers  to  the  fundamental  combinations  in  addition. 

For  the  purpose  and  the  results  of  the  study  the  writer  has  only 
the  highest  praise;  the  article  as  a  whole  is  a  valuable,  a  suggestive, 
and  a  much-needed  contribution  to  the  work  of  standardization. 
With  certain  features  of  the  method  of  the  study,  however,  and 
with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  data,  the  writer  wishes  to  take 
issue.  In  the  present  article  he  will  attempt  to  make  clear  his 
reasons  for  believing  the  method  faulty,  and,  with  the  aid  of  addi- 
tional data  from  certain  investigations  of  his  own,  will  try  to  so 
interpret  the  results  obtained  by  the  authors  as  to  reverse  their 
conclusions. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  method,  results,  and  conclusions  of  the 
article  are  presented  herewith  as  a  basis  for  the  present  discussion. 
For  a  really  adequate  explanation  of  essential  details  reference 
must,  of  course,  be  made  to  the  original  paper. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  eighth-grade  children  in  the  eight 
larger  grammar  schools  of  San  Jose,  Cal.,  were  given  a  practice 
series  of  twenty-five  tests,  five  on  each  of  five  days.  The  tests 
used  each  day  consisted  of  one  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  i  and  four 
slightly  altered  arrangements  of  it.  These  were  given  under  care- 
fully controlled  conditions  to  all.  The  paper  of  any  individual  who 
made  more  than  two  errors  in  any  one  minute  was  rejected  (68 
cases,  or  25  per  cent  of  total  number),  leaving  a  selected  group  of 
202  papers,  chosen  as  representing  a  reasonable  degree  of  accuracy 
as  the  basis  for  the  discussion  of  the  article. 
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In  the  first  test  the  scores  varied  from  28  to  88  combinations, 
a  range  of  60  combinations,  the  middle  half  falling  between  42  and 
60.  The  median  of  the  first  scores  was  51  combinations.  The 
medians  of  the  twenty-five  scores  in  the  202  cases  varied  from  42 
to  107  combinations,  a  range  of  65  combinations,  the  middle  half 
falling  between  62  and  So.  The  median  of  the  group  was  70  com- 
binations.    From  this  data  it  is  evident  that  the  first  score  of  the 


SCORE 

Ncb  attempted 

No.ngh* 


"Measure  the  efficiency  of  the  entire  school,  not  the  individwt  ability  of  the  few' 

ARITHMETIC-Test  No.  1.        Speed  Test-Addition 

Write  on  this  paper,  in  the  space  between  the  lines,  the  answers  to  as  many  of  these  simple  addition  eitaniples 
as  possible  in  the  tune  allowed. 
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group  as  a  whole  is  fifty-one  seventieths  of  the  median  score.  On 
the  basis  of  this  relation  it  became  possible  to  compute  for  each 
individual  a  hypothetical  first  score  from  his  median  score  and  this 
was  done.  That  is,  on  the  assumption  that  the  middle  measure  of 
all  the  first  scores  of  202  children  represents  the  same  relative 
position  on  the  scale  of  status  as  the  middle  measure  of  all  medians, 
the  hypothetical  first  score  for  each  individual  represents  the  real 
measure  of  his  initial  abihty.  For  it  is  a  measure  derived  from 
twenty-five  scores  with  the  practice  effect  ehminated.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  actual  and  hypothetical  first  scores  was  then 
found  for  each  individual  with  the  following  results: 
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Out  of  182  cases  where  all  twenty-five  tests  were  taken  the  first 
scores  deviated  from  the  hypothetical  values  by  between  zero  and 
one  combination  in  twenty-six  cases,  by  between  one  and  two  com- 
binations in  eighteen  cases,  in  order  as  follows: 

Combinations o     i     2     3     4     5     678     9  10  11   12  13  14  15  16 

Cases 26  18  25  23  17  II  9  8  12  8     7     4    4    3    o    3 

Combinations 17     18     19     20     21     22     23     24     25     26 

Cases I       I       o      o      o      o       o       i       o       i 

The  individual  scores  showed  a  large  practice  effect,  the  average 
difference  between  the  first  and  last  scores  being  28  combinations. 
There  were  marked  individual  differences  both  in  the  total  amount 
of  the  practice  effect,  in  the  variation  in  successive  scores,  and  in 
the  form  of  the  practice  curves. 

The  conclusions  drawn  from  this  study  were: 

1.  That  one  performance  is  altogether  too  uncertain  as  a  test  of 
an  individual  for  purposes  of  grading  or  of  diagnosis. 

2.  That  twenty-five  trials  would  be  necessary  to  safely  measure 
the  ability  of  an  eighth-grade  child  to  write  the  addition  combina- 
tions. 

3.  That  from  a  certain  point  of  view  the  usefulness  of  the  test 
may  be  questioned  owing  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  what  it  measures. 

4.  That  the  practice  effect  was  probably  to  be  explained  not  in 
terms  of  increased  readiness  of  mental  association  but  from  an 
increased  facilitation  of  neuro-muscular  sort  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  writing  instrument. 

Taking  up  the  discussion  of  these  conclusions  in  the  reverse 
order,  the  writer  can  express  at  once  his  basic  criticism  of  the 
whole  study  by  saying  that  the  addition  test  shown  was  put  to  a 
use  for  which  it  was  not  intended.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  undesirable  results  were  obtained  and  the  suspicions  of  the 
authors  aroused  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  test  itself.  The  writer 
will  accordingly  attempt  to  make  clear  the  real  purpose  of  the  test, 
and  will  try  to  prove  that,  while  rightly  used  the  test  does  measure  a 
valuable  ability,  the  ability  generated  by  its  repeated  use  is  specific 
and  may  be  largely  valueless. 

The  evolution  of  the  series  of  tests,  of  which  the  one  under  dis- 
cussion is  a  member,  has  been  described  in  previous  articles  in  this 
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Journal  and  the  description  need  not  be  repeated  here.^  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  are  the  end-products  of  a  long  series  of 
experiments,  in  the  course  of  which  most  of  the  questions  and 
criticisms  that  are  likely  to  occur  to  a  person  considering  the  use 
of  standard  tests  for  the  first  time,  were  raised  and  answered. 

The  purpose  of  the  series  as  a  whole  was  to  enable  the  writer  to 
study  and  bring  under  control  the  fundamental  abilities  in  abstract 
work  with  whole  numbers — the  abilities  represented  by  Test  7  of 
the  series,  of  which  column  addition  is  ^  part.  In  the  analysis 
of  the  mistakes  of  Test  7,  however,  the  necessity  for  diagnostic  tests 
of  the  simpler  component  abilities  was  soon  perceived  and  tests 
Nos.  I  to  5  were  constructed. 

For  as  the  authors  of  the  study  show  clearly,  since  the  abiUty 
to  add  a  column  of  figures  involves  the  control  of  four  or  five 
elemental  abilities,  tests  that  disclose  weakness  in  one  or  more  of 
the  components  enable  a  teacher  to  concentrate  his  efforts  on  the 
exact  cause  of  failure,  and  so  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  his  teach- 
ing. What  it  was  proposed  to  do  then  was  to  cross-section  the 
minds  of  the  children  and  to  try  to  control  the  complex  abihty 
through  control  of  the  component  elements. 

All  measurements  of  mental  facts,  however,  appear  to  differ 
from  measurements  of  physical  facts  in  this  particular,  that  the 
conditions  under  which  the  measurements  are  made  can  never  be 
reproduced  again  exactly.  In  the  physical  world  the  length  of  a 
brass  rod  is  unchanged  by  the  mere  measurement  of  its  length, 
although  in  the  last  analysis  this  is  pure  assumption,  as  the  time 
element  changes  from  one  measurement  to  another  and  the  time 
conditions  cannot  be  reproduced  at  will.  At  least  it  is  possible  to 
say  that  the  length  is  apparently  unaffected  by  measurement.  In 
dealing  with  the  mental  facts,  however,  we  do  not  even  assume 
that  we  can  reproduce  the  conditions,  as  the  mind  itself  is  so  very 

'  The  subject-matter  of  each  test  is  as  follows: 
Test  No.  I.    Addition  \ 

2.  Subtraction         f      ,„      ,  .     ,.  , 
,,,.,.      .         /      (Combinations,  o-g) 

3.  Multiplication     ' 


4.  Division 

5.  Copying  figures  (rate  of  motor  activity) 

6.  Speed  Reasoning  (judgment  of  operation  to  be  used  in  simple  one-step  problems) 

7.  Fundamentals  (abstract  examples  in  the  four  operations) 

8.  Reasoning  (two-step  problems) 
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evidently  affected  b\-  the  measurement.  To  write  the  answers  to 
the  addition  combinations  in  Test  i  is  to  increase  by  one  the  num- 
ber of  times  we  ha^•c  responded  to  these  visual  stimuli,  and  the  law 
of  habit  formation  leads  us  to  suppose  that  the  character  of  our 
response  to  that  stimulation  in  the  future  will  in  some  degree  be 
afifected  by  the  increase. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  situation,  however,  shows  that 
measurement  of  mental  facts  is  more  complex  than  measurement  of 
physical  facts  for  another  reason,  measurement  must  be  made 
indirectly.  We  compare  length  with  length,  but  we  cannot  so 
measure  readiness  of  response.  Instead  we  resort  to  indirect 
measurement.  In  column  addition  readiness  of  response  to  a 
stimulation  partly  visual,  partly  mental  is  a  factor  determining 
abihty. 

But  in  the  attempt  to  measure  that  factor  by  Test  i  we  supply  a 
stimulus  that  is  wholly  visual  and  we  really  measure  the  resulting 
motor  achievement.  At  least  four  types  of  factors  play  a  part  in 
determining  that  achievement;  the  purely  physical,  as  contrast 
between  printing  and  paper,  lighting  conditions,  hardness  of  pencil, 
etc.;  the  purely  physiological,  as  state  of  health,  fatigue,  bodily 
structure,  etc. ;  the  purely  psychological,  as  emotional  state,  degree 
of  conscious  control,  etc. ;  and  the  factors  directly  involved  in  the 
control  of  the  sensori-motor  machinery.  In  repeated  testing  there 
is  great  danger,  therefore,  that  any  change  observed  may  be  due 
to  the  influence  of  factors  other  than  those  it  is  desired  to  measure, 
and  the  term  "reliability"  as  applied  to  mental  measurements 
needs  definition. 

In  physical  measurements,  where  the  quality  of  thing  measured 
is  apparently  not  affected  by  the  measurement,  and  all  causes  of 
variation  in  the  result  are  external,  the  median  of  twenty-live 
measurements  is  more  reliable  than  a  single  measurement,  as  the 
chance  errors  produced  by  the  external  causes  are  now  positive, 
now  negative,  and  tend  more  and  more  to  destroy  each  other  as  the 
number  of  measurements  is  increased.  In  mental  measurements, 
however,  the  fact  that  the  thing  to  be  measured  may  be  changed 
by  the  measurement  and  the  fact  that,  even  if  it  is  not  changed,  the 
actual  achievements  by  which  it  is  measured  may  vary  because  of 
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changes  in  other  factors,  alters  the  situation  completely.  A  reliable 
measure  of  a  quality  is  one  that  accurately  reflects  the  degree  of 
that  quaHty  in  the  person  at  the  time  the  measurement  is  made. 
If  a  practice  series  produces  changes  in  the  factors  determining 
achievement,  then  twenty-five  measurements  or  any  derived  value 
based  upon  them  may  be  more  unreliable  than  a  single  measure- 
ment. The  real  question  of  reliability  as  applied  to  a  measurement 
of  readiness  of  association  in  the  case  of  the  addition  combinations 
resolves  itself  into  two  questions:  Is  re;idiness  of  association  a 
sufficiently  definite  and  stable  quahty  to  permit  of  its  being  meas- 
ured at  all  ?  If  so,  is  it  the  determining  factor  in  the  achievement 
by  which  it  is  measured  ? 

It  must  be  evident  that  as  readiness  of  association  cannot  be 
isolated  and  measured  directly,  no  final  answer  to  either  of  these 
questions  can  be  made.  Yet  where  the  same  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  several  different  types  of  data,  its  truth  becomes 
reasonably  certain. 

The  experiences  of  the  writer  that  many  children  and  adults 
show  great  constancy  of  performance  in  various  situations  led  him 
to  assume  at  the  outset  of  the  testing  work  that  knowledge  of  the 
tables  was  a  definite  and  stable  quantity  capable  of  exact  measure- 
ment and  only  recently  has  he  had  occasion  to  question  that  opinion. 
The  authors  of  the  study  under  discussion  evidently  were  of  the 
same  opinion  and  their  reluctance  to  credit  the  practice  effect  to 
increased  readiness  of  association  would  seem  to  show  that  they 
did  not  entirely  abandon  it.  A  priori,  it  would  seem  that  an  abihty 
slowly  built  up  through  six  or  seven  years  of  constant  repetition — 
thousands  of  repetitions  for  each  combination — and  permanent 
enough  to  endure  through  life  in  spite  of  periods  of  disuse  years 
long,  must  be  both  definite  enough  to  permit  of  exact  measurement 
and  stable  enough  to  be  practically  unaffected  by  the  measurement. 

However,  a-priori  reasoning  is  unsatisfactory  when  more  direct 
evidence  can  be  obtained  and  in  this  case  such  evidence  is  not 
wanting. 

In  the  results  from  measurements  of  groups,  the  individual 
variations  caused  by  minor  factors  tend  to  destroy  each  other, 
leaving  in  high  relief  only  those  effects  common  to  all  members  of 
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the  group.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  correlate  abilit}'  to  work 
abstract  examples  of  Test  7  (the  four  operations)  with  the  total  of 
the  scores  in  the  first  four  speed  tests  (the  addition,  subtraction, 
muItii)lication,  and  division  combinations)  on  the  basis  of  returns 
from  many  large  groups  of  children. 

TABLE  I 

Relation  between  ability  to  work  in  the  four  operations,  simple  examples  with  whole 
numbers  (Test  7),  and  knowledge  of  the  tables  (total  of  scores  in  Tests  i  to  4). 
Average  scores  of  various  grades  of  children  from  third  through  twelfth,  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Detroit,  and  of  the  tabulations  to  determine  standard  scores, 
55,200  children  in  all.  Scores  for  Test  7  are  the  number  of  examples  attempted 
and  the  number  right  in  twelve  minutes.  For  totals,  the  sum  of  the  number  of 
answers  per  minute  in  each  of  the  four  speed  tests  (the  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division  combinations). 
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The  writer  has  recently  had  opportunity  to  carry  through,  with 
a  trained  force  of  examiners  and  with  mechanical  timing,  tests  of 
school  children  in  Detroit  (2),  New  York,  and  Boston.  The 
Boston  test  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  (October),  the 
first  Detroit  test  in  January,  the  second  in  June,  the  New  York 
test  in  April.     He  has  also  the  returns  from  the  investigation  to 
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determine  standard  scores,  representing  between  three  hundred  and 
four  hundred  classes  in  sixty  to  seventy  schools  in  ten  states.  The 
average  scores  made  by  each  group  of  children  examined  (eighth 
grade,  seventh  grade,  sixth  grade,  etc.)  in  each  of  the  two  traits 
are  given  in  Table  I,  arranged  without  respect  to  either  city  or 
grade,  but  solely  on  a  basis  of  size  of  scores  in  Test  7.  The  number 
of  children  in  each  group  is  also  given.  All  grades  from  third  to 
twelfth  are  represented  and  a  few  scores  are  from  normal-school 
students.  Returns  from  rather  more  thi.n  55,000  children  in  45 
divisions  are  represented  in  the  table. 

It  is  evident  both  from  the  table  and  from  the  graphic  represen- 
tation of  the  data  (Fig.  2)  that  the  correlation  between  speed  work 
(ability  to  attempt  examples)  and  knowledge  of  the  tables  is  posi- 
tive and  high.  (Pearson  coefficient  of  correlation  =  +0 .  98.)  That 
is,  in  general  the  abihty  to  complete  any  number  of  examples  in 
Test  7  in  a  given  time  (say  eleven  examples  in  the  twelve  minutes 
allowed  for  this  test)  occurs  with  a  corresponding  score  in  knowl- 
edge of  the  tables  (in  this  case  160  combinations  in  four  minutes) 
without  respect  to  either  grade,  city,  or  time  of  year.  For  accuracy 
(number  of  examples  right)  the  correlation  is  also  positive  but 
slightly  lower.  Given  the  score  made  in  one  of  these  tests  by  any 
large  group  of  children,  the  score  made  in  the  other  tests  can  be 
computed  by  the  formula:  C=  13 .3^  +  13 .3  and  C=i5.4i?-f  55  in 
which  C  is  the  total  score  in  the  combinations,  A  the  score  in  num- 
ber of  examples  attempted,  and  R  the  number  of  examples  right. 
Weighing  the  various  results  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  the  groups,  the  average  deviation  of  the  actual  from  the 
computed  values  are  ^  =  3.2,  CR  =  g.i.  That  is,  in  general, 
knowledge  of  the  tables,  or  readiness  of  response,  determines  speed 
of  work  and  to  a  lesser  degree  accuracy  also. 

In  considering  these  results  the  reader  should  be  careful  not  to 
infer  too  much.  It  is  quite  certain  that  each  of  the  two  traits  is  a 
definite  measurable  quantity,  that  they  have  a  functional  relation 
to  each  other  in  that  for  every  value  of  one  there  is  a  corresponding 
value  of  the  other,  but  the  causal  relation  of  the  two  is  by  no  means 
proven.  Or  if  this  relation  be  granted,  these  results  alone  do  not 
show  which  of  the  two  is  the  cause  and  which  the  effect.     It  may 
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be  that  a  child  in  whom  has  been  built  up  a  very  great  control  over 
the  fundamental  numl)cr  associations  may  for  that  reason  be  able 
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Fig.  2. — Relation  between  ability  to  work  abstract  examples  in  Test  7  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Tables  on  basis  of  scores  of  55,000  children  in  Detroit,  Boston,  New 
York,  and  in  60  to  70  schools  in  ten  states.  Ability  to  attempt  examples  is  almost 
exactly  proportional  to  degree  of  knowledge  of  tables.  The  relation  is  less  exact  in 
case  of  examples  right.     Light  lines  represent  the  scores  previously  selected  as  standard. 

to  attempt  a  large  number  of  examples.     But  it  may  also  be  that 
it  is  the  ability  to  work  a  large  number  of  examples  which  enables 
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him  to  make  a  high  score  in  the  tables.  It  might  even  be  that  the 
two  have  no  direct  relation,  both  being  but  expression  in  different 
ways  of  the  same  basic  facts — sl  retentive  memory,  a  short  reaction 
time,  and  a  perfect  muscular  control.  Whatever  the  explanation, 
of  the  facts  themselves  there  is  no  question.  One  of  the  most 
striking  results  of  the  testing  work  has  been  the  marvelous  agree- 
ment, both  in  average  score  and  in  range  of  distribution,  of  results 
from  schools  in  widely  separated  localities.  Whether  returns  are 
received  from  a  small  public  school  in  Virginia,  a  country  school  in 
Kansas,  a  private  school  in  a  northern  state,  or  a  large  public  school 
in  New  York  City,  a  seventh-grade  class  will  make  about  the  same 
average  scores  in  the  various  tests.  Slightly  higher  scores  in  some 
tests,  it  is  true,  do  occur  but  at  a  cost  of  lower  scores  in  other  tests. 
The  product  of  teaching  in  arithmetic  seems  to  be  determined 
mainly  by  factors  that  must  be  common  to  all  schools  rather  than 
by  the  artificial  differences  created  by  teachers,  methods  of  work, 
and  courses  of  study. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  scores  selected 
as  standards  from  the  measurement  of  a  few  thousand  children  in 
many  schools — mainly  schools  in  smaller  cities  and  towns — -with 
the  relations  shown  in  the  graph  which  were  derived  from  six  times 
as  many  children  from  a  few  school  systems.  The  standard  scores 
are  represented  by  the  Hght  Hnes  in  the  figure.  It  is  evident  that 
the  standard  scores  are  not  far  wrong  even  in  "Rights,"  where  the 
greatest  differences  occur. 


TABLE  II 


Distribution  of  scores  in  the  tables  (Tests  1-4)  made  by  a  group  of 
of  whom  had  a  score  of  1 2  examples  right  in  Test 

928  children 

7 

,  each 

Scores  in  tables 

90 

120 

150 

180 

210 

240 

270 

300 

330 

360 

Number  making  score . 

2 

25 

169 

293 

236 

139 

68 

18 

6 

2 

The  reader  should  be  careful,  also,  to  remember  that  a  relation 
may  be  true  in  general  but  not  at  all  true  of  certain  individuals,  and 
that  an  average  score  hides  the  range  of  indi\ddual  variation.  In 
Table  II,  for  instance,  is  given  the  distribution  in  one  of  these  traits 
(total  score  of  four  speed  tests)  of  a  group  of  children  ha\dng  the 
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same  score  in  the  other  trait  (Test  7,  rights).  FiG.  3  shows  the  same 
facts  graphically.  Although  these  958  children  all  had  exactly 
twelve  examples  right  in  Test  7  and  should  by  the  relation  in  Fig.  2 
have  a  score  of  240  in  the  tables,  their  actual  scores  range  from  90 
to  360. 

That  is,  the  children  at  one  end  of  the  distribution  have  four 
times  the  equipment  in  knowledge  of  the  tables  of  the  children  at 
the  other  end,  yet  were  able  to  get  no  more  examples  right. 


300H 


200- 


100- 


150        2\0       270       330 
TOTALS -TESTS  1-4- 


390 


Fig.  3. — Distribution  of  scores  in  the  tables  (Tests  1-4)  made  by  a  group  of  958 
children,  each  of  whom  had  a  score  of  12  examples  right  in  Test  7.  Average  score 
=  201. 


The  mode  is  at  180  to  210,  and  in  Table  III  is  given  the  distri- 
bution in  Test  7  of  about  5,564  children,  all  of  whom  have  a  score 
of  180  to  210  in  the  tables.  The  range  here  is  greater  than  before, 
some  children  failing  in  every  example  attempted,  others  having  a 
perfect  score  of  19  examples  right.  Moreover  the  average  falls,  not 
at  1 2  as  it  should  by  the  previous  figure,  but  at  8 .  i ,  more  nearly  the 
point  in  accord  with  the  computed  value. 

A  similar  range  of  variation  has  been  found  in  all  schools  so  far 
examined,  and  the  necessity  for,  and  the  value  of,  a  study  of  the 
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reliability  of  the  first  scores  must  be  apparent  at  once.  The  inter- 
pretation to  be  placed  upon  such  results  depends  almost  wholly 
upon  one's  opinion  as  to  the  reliability  of  "first"  scores.  The 
writer  feels,  however,  that  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence  presented 

TABLE  III 

Distribution  of  scores  in  Test  7,  rights  made  by  a  group  of  5,564  children,  each  of 
whom  had  a  score  of  180  to  210  in  the  tables 


Scores  in 

Test  7, 

rights . .  . 

0 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

Number 

making 

score. .  . . 

189 

137 

222  252 

366 

422495 

534 

59« 

559 

499 

418 

293 

264 

141 

90 

49 

29 

b 

I 

500 


300 


TEST  7,  RI6HT5 


Fig.  4. — Distribution  of  scores  in  Test  7,  rights  made  by  a  group  of  5,564  children, 
each  of  whom  had  a  score  of  180  to  210  combinations.     Average  score,  8.  i  examples. 


above  it  is  possible  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  the  first  of  the  two 
questions  proposed.  Readiness  of  association  in  the  case  of  the 
fundamental  combinations  is  a  sufficiently  definite  and  stable  trait 
to  admit  of  measurement.  The  second  question  may  then  be 
discussed. 
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If  readiness  of  association  is  in  itself  a  stable  quantity,  and 
further,  if  it  is  the  determining  factor  in  the  achievement  by  which 
it  is  measured,  then  repeated  tests  of  an  individual  ought  to  show 
only  slight  fluctuations  above  and  below  a  certain  constant  value. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  determining  factor,  all  sorts  of 
variations  are  possible.  Further,  since  measurement  of  the  abilities 
of  man\-  school  children  show  in  general  a  constant  relation  between 
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Fig.  5. — Comparative  Graph  Sheet,  a  device  for  comparing  individual  scores,  or 
class  averages,  with  standard  scores.  A  represents  an  ideal  curve  of  a  standard  indi- 
vidual, B  the  actual  curve  of  the  most  nearly  standard  individual  found  among  1,500 
twelve-year-old  children. 


scores  in  Test  7  and  knowledge  of  the  tables,  this  and  the  foregoing 
can  be  used  as  criteria  in  judging  particular  cases.  The  results  of 
the  study  being  discussed  show  clearly  that  great  changes  in  scores 
are  produced  by  repeated  measurement  and  the  writer  is  disposed 
to  agree  with  the  authors  in  assigning  the  practice  effect  to  changes 
in  factors  other  than  the  one  to  be  measured.     The  ability  generated 
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by  practice  is  the  specific  ability  to  write  answers  to  the  particular 
test  and  not  increased  readiness  of  association.  For  the  latter 
would  presumably  function  in  Test  7,  while  the  former  does  not. 

To  show  this,  a  device  adopted  by  the  writer  for  making  graphic 
use  of  the  scores  of  either  individuals  or  classes  for  diagnostic  pur- 
poses must  be  explained.  It  is  called  a  comparative  graph  sheet  and 
is  illustrated  in  Fig.  5.  Along  the  horizontal  lines  representing  the 
various  tests  scales  are  so  drawn  that  the  standard  score  for  each 
grade  falls  directly  below  the  grade.  As  a  result  the  curve  of  a 
standard  grade  or  individual  is  a  straight  line  as  shown  at  A . 

Such  balance  of  development  is  seldom  found  and  B  represents 
the  most  nearly  perfect  curve  found,  in  the  examination  of  the 
scores  of  about  1,500  twelve-year-old  boys  and  girls. 

In  Fig.  6  is  shown  the  specific  character  of  the  ability  generated 
by  repeated  uses  of  the  tests  as  drill  exercises.  Curves  A  and  B  are 
from  two  eighth-grade  sections  in  a  large  city  school.  Section  A 
worked  directly  upon  Tests  1-4  throughout  the  year  and  large 
practice  effect  and  high  average  scores  in  the  tests  of  the  elemental 
combinations  resulted.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  Test  7, 
in  which  these  elemental  abihties  are  put  to  use,  the  curves  of  the 
two  sections  agree. 

That  is,  the  higher  scores  in  the  elemental  tests  in  the  four 
operations  that  were  made  by  Section  A  do  not  mean  greater 
ability  to  work  more  abstract  examples  in  a  given  time.  Precisely 
similar  results  can  be  shown  for  other  classes  and  for  individuals 
where  the  tests  have  been  misused  in  this  same  way. 

It  should  be  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  large  practice  effects 
obtained  in  the  study  under  discussion  probably  have  the  signifi- 
cance that  the  authors  attach  to  them;  that  is,  the  larger  gains 
were  caused  by  greater  speed  in  "getting  started,"  more  rapid 
writing  due,  as  the  authors  suggest,  to  degeneration  of  the  form  of 
the  figures  written,  and  to  other  changes  of  a  similar  nature,  not 
to  greater  knowledge  or  control  of  the  proper  associations.  In  a 
"first"  test  there  is  a  certain  cautious  watchfulness,  a  guarding 
against  surprises.  The  child  works  as  rapidly  as  he  can  but  his 
attention  is  on  the  arithmetical  phase  of  the  work.  At  any  subse- 
quent test,  however,  he  knows  what  to  expect.     He  can  take  his 
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attention  from  the  arithmetical  work  and  bend  all  his  energies  to 
securing  speed.  In  the  writer's  experience  a  second  test  shows 
quite  uniforml\-  a  rise  in  scores  of  from  lo  to  1 5  per  cent.  Repeating 
the  test  twenty-live  times  in  live  days  would  afford  ample  oppor- 
tunit\-  for  such  improvement,  particularly  if  the  children  were  by 
the  proper  phrasing  of  the  instruction  given  a  strong  incentive. 
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Fig.  6. — Comparison  of  grade  averages  of  two  sections  of  an  eighth-grade  class 
in  a  large  city  school.  Section  A  was  drilled  on  Tests  1-4  through  the  year.  Section  B 
was  not  practiced.  The  fact  that  the  scores  agree  in  Test  7  shows  that  the  abilitj' 
generated  by  the  repeated  use  of  the  tests  was  specific,  and  did  not  transfer. 

To  the  writer,  therefore,  the  study  seems  to  yield  more  of  a 
measure  of  the  amount  of  change  in  the  achievement  that  can  be 
produced  by  practice  than  any  data  bearing  upon  the  reliability 
of  the  first  scores  as  measures  of  the  readiness  of  association,  and  as 
such  evidence  as  that  presented  above  proves  that  the  increase  in 
skill  does  not  transfer  to  practical  work,  he  is  still  of  the  opinion 
that  the  first  scores  are  more  reliable  as  a  base  for  detecting  indi- 
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vidual  defect  than  the  twenty-hfth  score  or  the  median  of  the 
twenty-five  scores. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  in  a  general  way  the  variation 
within  the  class  was  Httle  changed  by  the  practice.  By  the  first 
scores  the  extreme  range  of  the  class  was  60  combinations  (88  —  28), 
the  range  of  the  middle  half  of  the  group  being  18  combinations. 
The  extreme  range  of  the  medians  of  the  twenty-five  scores  was  65 
combinations  (107—42),  roughly  a  10  per  cent  increase,  while  the 
range  of  the  middle  half  was  still  18  combinations  (80—62).  It  is 
to  be  noted  also  that  the  extreme  range  of  the  class  was  60  com- 
binations, and  was  more  than  twice  the  average  practice  effects  of 
the  twenty-five  trials.  To  the  writer,  these  facts  all  have  the  same 
explanation. 

In  the  first  scores  and  in  all  subsequent  scores  the  determining 
factor  in  the  differences  between  the  achievements  of  different 
individuals  is  the  readiness  of  associations.  Under  practice,  how- 
ever, the  absolute  scores  change  for  causes  and  by  amounts  which 
vary  from  individual  to  individual.  The  greater  the  practice,  the 
greater  the  differences  produced  by  the  practice  effects.  The  first 
scores,  therefore,  in  which  the  effects  of  other  factors  are  at  a  mini- 
mum, measure  more  reliably  than  any  other  actual  difference  in  the 
readiness  of  association. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  state  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  writer's  idea  of  the  proper  use  of  the  tests.  They  are  not  a 
method  of  instruction.  The  first  six  of  the  eight  tests  cover  abilities 
which  should  be  developed  through  oral  work  and  never  through 
written  practice  as  such.  Neither  are  the  tests  examinations  for 
promotion.  The  abilities  covered  are  too  simple  and  the  conditions 
of  the  testing  too  artificial  to  be  of  value  from  this  point  of  view. 
The  tests  are,  however,  comparative  rulers  for  arithmetic,  and  if 
given  not  more  than  four  times  a  year,  reflect  accurately  the  great 
complex  changes  produced  by  school  work.  The  results  are  of 
value,  therefore,  to  all  who  are  making  a  critical  study  of  school 
conditions,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  of  administration — the 
determination  of  efficient  methods,  the  comparison  of  efficiency  of 
teaching  from  school  to  school,  or  system  to  system,  characteristics 
of  the  course  of  study,  etc. — or  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
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teacher  o\  the  iiulivitlual  child.  The  fundamental  idea  of  the  sys- 
tem, however,  is  that  of  comparison  on  basis  of  a  sample  obtained 
under  set  conditions.  First  scores,  as  have  been  pointed  out,  are 
proved  by  this  very  study  to  represent  more  nearly  the  existing 
conditions  than  any  other  scores,  and  if  the  tests  are  given  only 
at  long  intervals,  all  the  complications  due  to  the  introduction  of 
other  factors  are  avoided. 

Before  leaving  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  practice  effect, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  rejection  of  the 
papers  of  the  inaccurate  workers.  The  authors  express  much  sur- 
prise at  their  discovery  that  papers  having  high  scores  were  in 
general  free  from  mistakes.  The  writer  made  the  same  discovery 
some  years  ago  and  it  is  written  in  the  folder  of  instructions  to 
scorers  (Folder  C),  in  the  manual,  and  in  other  discussions  of  the 
same  sort.  The  statements,  however,  probably  need  revision,  as 
in  saying  that  "Courtis  regards  them  [the  errors]  as  negligible  in 
these  tests"  (p.  96),  the  authors  show  they  have  failed  to  get  the 
idea  the  wTiter  intended  to  express.  From  the  scoring  of  many 
hundreds  of  papers  it  has  been  determined  that  in  general  the 
errors  in  the  addition  test  will  average  from  i  per  cent  to  3  per  cent 
of  the  answers  written,  and  in  general  that  it  would  be  better  to 
expend  in  other  ways  the  time  and  effort  needed  to  detect  this 
small  number  of  errors 

The  purpose  of  the  search  for  errors  is  to  discover  those  who  do 
not  know  their  tables,  but,  since  "scores  containing  many  errors  did 
not  average  as  many  combinations  as  scores  without  them,  which 
seems  to  point  to  some  third  factor  as  being  responsible  for  errors 
and  smaller  scores  alike,"  it  is  possible  to  detect  such  children  by 
their  small  scores  and  there  is  no  need  to  search  for  mistakes.  The 
authors  call  the  factor  determining  both  errors  and  small  scores 
the  "predisposition  of  the  moment"  [the  italics  are  mine],  but  else- 
where the  WTiter  has  arrayed  the  data  that  prove  this  factor  is  the 
basic  factor  in  the  learning  process — the  specialization  of  the  mental 
abilities  of  the  individual  by  the  forces  of  heredity.  Measurement 
of  whole  families,  of  twins,  of  the  behavior  of  twins  under  practice, 
etc.,  proves  that  each  individual  responds  selectively  to  school 
training  on  the  basis  of  his  natural  aptitudes.     One  child  can  learn 
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addition  readily  but  is  unable  to  master  subtraction,  the  next  does 
well  in  subtraction  but  cannot  learn  addition.  The  authors  speak 
of  an  "observed  erratic  character  of  their  performance"  in  discuss- 
ing the  elimination  of  those  making  small  scores.  The  writer, 
curious  to  see  for  himself  the  character  of  such  performance,  gave 
the  next  day  after  reading  the  article  five  successive  tests  to  a  girl 
with  a  very  marked  and  stubborn  weakness  in  division,  a  girl  who 
after  two  years  of  special  work  still  averages  four  errors  per  minute. 
Her  scores  in  order  were  46  (first),  42,  30,  34,  28  (fifth).  The 
decline  in  the  scores  is  due  almost  wholly  to  the  fatigue  caused 
by  the  great  effort  that /or  her  is  necessary  to  do  such  work.  In  the 
study,  therefore,  the  elimination  had  the  effect  of  selecting  those 
who  by  nature  were  able  to  respond  to  the  kind  of  practice  they 
were  to  undergo  and  even  this  selected  group  responded  in  very 
different  ways  to  the  practice  series,  as  is  shown  by  the  increase  in 
the  extreme  range,  previously  noted,  and  by  the  differences  in  the 
sample  practice  curves  shown.  Had  the  results  in  the  entire 
unselected  group  been  used,  these  differences  would  have  been  more 
marked  and  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  eliminate  the  indi- 
vidual practice  effect  on  the  basis  of  a  general  idealized  practice 
curve  more  apparent.  For  any  discussion  of  the  individual,  the 
results  from  that  individual  alone  must  be  used — his  behavior  is 
an  individual  matter.  For  general  laws  of  mental  behavior,  results 
from  large  groups  eliminate  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals. 
The  writer,  therefore,  does  not  regard  the  "hypothetical  first 
scores"  as  being  in  any  way  the  true  measures  of  the  initial  ability 
of  individuals. 

The  data  of  the  study,  however,  may  be  made  to  yield  informa- 
tion as  to  the  size  of  the  chance  errors  in  such  mental  measurements. 
In  Fig.  7,  the  figure  on  p.  98  of  the  article  is  reproduced,  but  through 
each  curve  a  line  has  been  drawn  to  represent  the  growth  in  ability, 
the  practice  curve  of  the  individual.  The  actual  scores  in  the  suc- 
cessive tests  fall  now  above  and  now  below  the  practice  curves  in 
the  usual  manner  of  measurements  containing  chance  errors.  That 
is,  the  writer  interprets  the  curves  to  mean  that  any  one  score  is 
determined  by  two  major  factors  (assumed  for  the  present  to  be 
"readiness  of  association"  and  "practice  effect")  and  by  a  number 
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of  minor  factors.  The  "predisposition  of  the  moment,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  combination  or  opposition  of  the  minor  factors,  deter- 
mines the  variation  of  the  score.  By  scaling  the  scores  from  the 
curves  and  tindinsr  the  differences  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual 


Fig.  7. — Three  individual  practice  curves  and  graphs  of  the  actual  scores,  showing 
variation  caused  by  chance  errors. 


values,  the  writer  secured  an  average  deviation  of  2 .  i  from  the 
seventy-two  differences.  Even  if  the  difference  between  each  score 
and  the  next  is  used  as  a  measure  of  the  effect  of  the  chance  errors, 
the  average  variation  would  be  increased  to  but  3.7.  The  distribu- 
tion of  these  differences  is  as  follows: 


SINGLE  MEASUREMENTS  WITH  STANDARD  TESTS 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  DIFFERENCES  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  CASES 

OF  EACH  SIZE 
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I 
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The  writer  is  sorry  not  to  have  the  full  data  from  all  the  curves, 
including  those  of  the  children  who  made  many  errors.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  the  authors  will  supply  the  deficiency. 

The  significance  of  deviations  of  this  order  will  be  discussed 
below. 

Turning  now  from  the  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  study,  the 
writer  will  present  data  of  his  own  bearing  on  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  scores  in  Test  i  and  scores  in  column  addition 
(conclusion  three,  above),  other  data  showing  the  effect  of  chance 
errors,  and  will  comment  on  the  diagnostic  interpretation  of  indi- 
vidual curves  on  the  comparative  graph  sheet.  Until  such  a  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  facts  in  the  case  has  been  presented,  he  will 
be  unable  to  take  up  the  first  two  conclusions  drawn  from  the  study. 


OBSERVATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  ORGANIZATION  OF 
SCHOOLS  AND  CERTAIN  PHASES  OF  EDUCA- 
TIONAL WORK  IN  GERMANY.     IV 

{Concluded) 


GEORGE  KOEPPEL 
Principal  Twenty-first  Street  School,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


TRADE    SCHOOLS 

The  obligatory  continuation  schools  have  developed  in  some 
places  into  trade  schools.  It  is  freely  admitted  in  Germany  that 
the  most  perfect  system  of  obligatory  trade  schools  is  found  in  the 
city  of  Munich.  English  admirers  considered  it  so  excellent  that 
a  bill  has  been  presented  in  ParHament  intended  to  establish  such 
schools  in  England.  The  details  of  the  Munich  organization  are 
stated  in  the  bill  gi\^ng  full  credit  to  its  excellencies. 

In  Munich  six  large  and  a  number  of  smaller  trade  school  build- 
ings are  exclusively  used  for  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion of  the  apprentices  of  the  various  trades.  These  buildings 
contain  shops  that  are  fitted  out  with  the  most  modern  equipment 
in  tools,  apparatus,  and  machinery.  The  instructors  are  teachers, 
engineers,  architects,  artists,  and  master-mechanics. 

The  aim  of  the  schools  is  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  careful  and 
exact  work  and  the  systematic  introduction  to  all  the  essential 
details  of  the  work  required  in  the  respective  trades.  The  school 
is  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  modern  shops  to  turn  the  boys' 
work  to  profit  by  limiting  them  to  a  few  manipulations  in  a  small 
field  of  their  trade,  leaving  them  helpless  and  ignorant  in  regard 
to  all  the  rest. 

A  nation  that  is  in  the  race  for  industrial  supremacy  cannot 
hope  to  win  unless  its  workers  are  trained  to  be  exact,  thorough, 
and  intelUgent.  The  trade  schools  are  doing  a  grand  work  toward 
the  accompHshment  of  this  aim,  while  their  influence  as  ethical 
and  cultural  centers  on  the  army  of  adolescent  youths  is  hardly 
less  pronounced.     The  feature  to  be  specially  emphasized  is  the 
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compulsory  attendance  of  all  hoys  till  they  are  at  least  seventeen  years 
old,  which  places  them  under  educative  and  protective  influence 
during  that  period  of  life  when  they  are  in  special  need  of  guidance 
and  advice. 

The  co-operation  of  employers  with  these  schools  is  wonderful; 
individuals  and  corporations  make  voluntary  contributions  to 
funds,  donate  material,  tools,  models,  and  the  most  expensive 
machinery.  All  factors  seem  to  combine  to  make  the  trade  schools 
a  growing  success. 

The  courses  extend  over  three,  in  some  trades  over  four  years, 
and  are  carefully  graded.  Attendance  beyond  the  legal  require- 
ments is  encouraged. 

All  trade  schools  have  special  classes  for  journeymen  in  which 
skilled  workmen  receive  advanced  theoretic  and  practical  instruc- 
tion. Many  are  fitted  to  take  responsible  positions  and  some 
develop  into  successful  teachers  of  the  schools  which  they  have 
so  long  attended. 

It  is  remarkable  to  what  extent  the  study  of  science  and  art 
supplements  the  practical  work  done  in  the  shop.  Drawing  and 
painting  in  all  their  branches,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
artistic  trades,  is  fundamental,  as  well  as  the  study  of  style  and 
of  beautiful  productions  of  former  centuries.  While  famous  his- 
toric models  are  carefully  studied  and  imitated,  originality  of  con- 
ception and  design  is  also  encouraged. 

The  workers  are  warned  from  the  beginning,  and  learn  to  appre- 
ciate during  the  course,  that  modern  mechanics  and  artisans 
require,  besides  practical  and  artistic  skill,  a  scientific  training, 
and  that  considerable  knowledge  of  mathematics,  physics,  chemis- 
try, mechanics,  and  statics  is  indispensable  to  the  highest  success. 
Especially  in  the  schools  for  the  building  trades  these  subjects  find 
extensive  room  in  the  programs. 

At  a  fine  exhibition  of  the  furniture  industry  and  of  interior 
decoration,  held  last  summer  at  Berlin,  a  very  notable  feature  was 
the  exhibit  of  the  Berlin  trade  school  for  cabinet-makers,  turners, 
and  wood-carvers.  It  represented  in  a  most  striking  and  beautiful 
manner  the  great  ability  of  the  members  of  that  school  and  the 
splendid  work  done  under  the  influence  of  competent  instruction. 
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and  of  the  devoted  study  of  some  of  the  most  famous  furniture  of 
former  times.  Several  of  the  most  artistic  pieces  had  each  a  value 
of  $450.  The  exhibit  was  not  for  sale,  but  remains  with  the  school 
for  instructional  purposes.  This  school  is  exceptionally  well  sup- 
plied with  historical  models. 

Course  for  masters  of  various  trades  are  also  conducted.  I 
visited  such  a  class  in  Zurich  that  was  attended  by  more  than 
twenty  masters  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Switzerland  to 
spend  ten  days  perfecting  themselves  in  the  latest  developments  of 
lithography.  The  progress  of  the  art  was  discussed  in  lectures 
and  illustrated  by  practical  demonstrations  in  the  shops. 

It  is  evident  that  such  extensive,  systematic,  and  successful 
provisions  for  training  the  workers,  from  the  masters  down  to  the 
youngest  apprentices,  must  result  in  elevating  considerably  the 
efl&ciency  and  productive  power  of  the  nation. 

The  large  and  fine  collections  of  the  museums  of  the  large  and 
many  of  the  smaller  cities  supplement  very  effectively  the  efforts 
of  the  schools.  A  most  beautiful  building,  housing  a  school  for 
the  artistic  trades  in  Dresden,  is  directly  connected  with  a  museum. 
The  trade  school  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  an  excellent  institution, 
is  adjacent  to  the  National  Museum  containing  most  precious 
collections,  among  them  many  interiors  taken  from  famous  homes, 
convents,  castles,  and  public  buildings.  The  refining  influence  of 
these  beautiful  objects  of  the  past  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Excellent  classified  collections  of  materials,  photographs,  en- 
gravings, books,  and  periodicals  are  at  the  service  of  the  learners 
in  the  trade  schools. 

The  school  at  Zurich  has  arranged  regular  exhibits  of  various 
trades  that  have  proved  very  instructive,  not  only  to  the  members 
of  the  school  and  to  tradesmen,  but  also  to  the  public,  who  are 
admitted  free  of  charge.  These  exhibits  are  changing  every  three 
or  four  weeks.  When  I  visited  the  school,  the  exhibition  rooms 
had  been  transformed  into  a  suite  of  many  apartments  furnished 
and  decorated  completely  to  illustrate  beauty  and  comfort  in 
homes  of  the  middle  class.  This  was  to  be  followed  by  an  exhibit 
of  homes  for  laborers,  and  later  by  one  of  the  most  exquisite  fur- 
nishings of  houses  for  the  wealthy.     Artists,  manufacturers,  and 
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merchants  furnish  all  that  is  needed  and  co-operate  with  the 
director  of  the  school  to  make  these  exhibits  models  of  taste  and 
workmanship. 

In  connection  with  the  trade  schools  may  be  mentioned  the 
powerful  influence  that  comes  from  the  grand  collections  of  the 
Deutsche  Museum  at  Munich  containing  the  masterpieces  of 
natural  science  and  technology  in  original  models  and  demon- 
strations. Each  branch  of  human  industry  is  represented  in  its 
development  by  numerous  models,  and  the  collections  constitute 
one  of  the  grandest  examples  of  objective  teaching  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  mining  of  ores,  the  preparation  and  working  of 
metals,  for  instance,  is  so  plainly  and  amply  illustrated  that  no 
other  form  of  instruction  can  equal  it.  Stones  used  as  building- 
material  are  represented  by  portions  of  buildings,  some  of  them 
hundreds  of  years  old,  to  show  the  effects  of  weathering  on  various 
materials  under  the  same  climatic  conditions.  The  development 
of  house-building,  of  bridge-building,  of  ship-building,  of  electro- 
technics,  is  illustrated  in  the  same  manner.  These  few  examples 
may  suffice  to  indicate  the  valuable  aid  which  the  trade  and 
technical  schools  derive  from  these  precious  collections. 

The  great  fundamental  principle,  so  prominent  in  German 
schools,  of  teaching  objectively  by  appeahng  directly  to  the  senses, 
finds  its  most  perfect  exemplification  in  such  masterly  and  compre- 
hensive exhibits  of  models  as  those  of  the  Deutsche  Museum. 

PHYSICAL   CARE 

Physical  training  receives  much  attention  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  Large  and  well-equipped  halls  for  gymnastic  exer- 
cises are  connected  with  nearly  all  schools  and  many  of  the  play- 
grounds are  fitted  out  with  apparatus.  Two  to  three  hours  a  week 
of  the  regular  class  time  are  set  aside  for  systematic  gymnastic 
drill.  The  pupils  of  all  classes  of  schools  are  obliged  to  take  part 
in  these  exercises.  Besides  the  regular  school  grounds,  many 
playgrounds  have  been  established,  and  the  movement  for  increas- 
ing their  number  is  advancing  very  rapidly.  Some  of  the  play- 
grounds are  truly  ideal  and  are  located  in  beautiful  surroundings. 
In  some  cities  attendance  at  play  is  compulsory  and  all  classes 
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receive  the  benefits  of  healthful  sports  under  the  leadership  of 
teachers  who  have  taken  special  courses  to  fit  them  for  this  work. 

The  modern  school  buildings  are  provided  with  shower  baths. 
These  are  very  roomy,  light,  airy,  and  invitingly  bright,  being 
constructed  of  white  tiles.  They  are  constantly  in  operation, 
classes  using  them  in  rotation;  attendance  of  pupils,  however,  is 
optional  with  the  parents. 

Where  rivers  or  lakes  present  the  opportunities,  open-air 
bathing  is  encouraged  and  swimming  is  taught. 

Medical  inspection  is  general  and  the  records  kept  are  very 
interesting.  Some  of  these  are  extensive,  giving  a  minute  account 
of  the  family  and  personal  history,  others  are  simple  and  brief. 
The  records  of  the  backward  and  exceptional  children  are  the  most 
instructive  and  include  the  observations  of  teachers  during  the 
years  of  the  child's  school  attendance. 

At  the  annual  congress  of  the  association  for  school  hygiene 
which  was  held  from  May  31  to  June  2  at  Dessau,  the  question  of 
the  extent  of  medical  supervision  and  the  extent  of  the  records  to 
be  kept  was  one  of  the  subjects  of  reports  and  animated  discussions. 
These  conventions  are  attended  by  prominent  school  physicians 
and  specialists,  educators,  representatives  of  educational  depart- 
ments of  states,  and  by  military  officers;  they  are  of  great  impor- 
tance, as  they  tend  to  unify  the  efforts  for  the  physical  welfare  of 
the  children  in  all  parts  of  the  empire. 

Several  cities  have  established  open-air  schools  in  the  woods 
(Waldschulen)  for  sickly  children,  and  my  visits  to  these  schools 
at  Charlottenburg  near  Berlin  and  at  Wesloe  near  Liibeck  con- 
vinced me  that  a  great  deal  can  be  done  for  the  relief  and  cure  of 
children  in  poor  health  by  simple  and  rather  inexpensive  means, 
while  at  the  same  time  instruction  in  the  essentials  of  school  work 
is  continued. 

These  schools  are  located  in  fine  old  forests  on  carefully  selected 
grounds.  The  buildings  are  few  and  of  simple  construction,  just 
offering  protection  against  unfavorable  weather.  The  children 
spend  all  day  in  the  open  air.  Nearly  all  instruction  is  given  in 
the  forenoon  and  every  lesson  is  followed  by  a  period  of  play  or 
active  exercise.     After  the  noonday  meal  a  long  period  of  enforced 
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rest  is  considered  very  essential,  and  this  is  followed  by  play,  work 
in  the  school  garden,  observations  in  connection  with  nature-study, 
construction  of  geographical  reliefs  in  sand,  and  similar  occupa- 
tions; there  are  also  occasional  excursions  to  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  meals  are  simple  but  nourishing;  milk  is  given  several 
times  a  day.  In  the  evening  the  children  walk  a  short  distance 
to  reach  the  car  that  takes  them  home. 

Besides  these  Waldschulen  there  are  numerous  recreation  resorts 
in  the  woods  (W alder holungsstdtten)  that  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  without  furnishing  regular  and  systematic  instruction. 
Improvement  of  health  by  constant  life  in  the  fresh  air,  by  play, 
gardening,  and  other  pleasant  occupations,  by  rest  and  proper  feed- 
ing, is  the  aim  of  these  resorts. 

The  members  of  the  forest  schools  and  resorts  are  selected  by 
teachers  and  school  physicians;  medical  supervision  is,  of  course, 
more  frequent,  more  exact  and  minute  than  that  of  the  regular 
pupils.  The  number  of  applicants  is  always  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  schools  and  resorts.  The  parents  who  are  able  to  do 
so,  pay  for  the  transportation  and  feeding  of  their  children.  The 
results  of  the  open-air  life  are  very  satisfactory,  as  nearly  all 
children  gain  in  weight,  strength,  cheerfulness,  and  ability  to  work. 

The  degenerating  influences  of  city  life  on  the  population  of 
large  cities  are  felt  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  and  it  is  recognized 
that  a  return  to  nature  is  one  of  the  most  potent  remedies.  As 
the  poorer  children  living  in  crowded  quarters  are  especially  in 
need  of  recreation  and  removal  from  the  city,  many  thousands  of 
them  are  sent  every  year  to  the  sea  coast,  to  lake  resorts  in  the 
woods,  and  to  the  mountains,  where  they  remain  in  groups  of 
25  or  30  for  three  or  four  weeks.  This  branch  of  physical  care  is 
splendidly  organized  under  the  name  of  vacation  colonies  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

Frequent  outings  of  classes  to  the  woods  or  other  scenes  of 
beauty,  also  to  places  of  historic  interest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
cities,  are  a  prominent  feature  of  school  life  in  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land. Not  only  do  these  outings  furnish  recreation  and  enrich  the 
knowledge  of  children,  but  the  contact  with  nature  has  a  most 
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salutary  inllucncc  in  elevating  and  purifying  the  emotions.  The 
joys  of  a  chiA'  of  roaming  in  the  fields  and  woods  in  cheerful  com- 
pany bring  strength  and  hope  to  the  hearts  of  all  children,  but 
especially  of  those  who  live  under  discouraging  conditions. 

The  most  perfect  form  of  outings  are  the  Schiilerwanderungen. 
These  are  carefully  planned  wanderings  on  foot,  usually  lasting 
five  or  six  days,  in  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  country. 
Thousands  of  pupils  of  the  three  upper  grades  are  formed  into 
groups  of  about  twenty-five  boys  or  girls  and  each  group  is  placed 
under  the  leadership  of  a  sympathetic  teacher  who  has  made  him- 
self thoroughly  familiar  with  the  region  to  be  visited.  The  prepa- 
rations for  the  trip,  the  discussions  between  the  leader  and  his 
group,  the  study  of  guidebooks  and  maps  are  very  interesting 
and  profitable  preliminaries.  When  the  time  for  departure  arrives, 
the  children  are  taken  by  train,  at  small  expense,  to  the  starting- 
point  of  their  tramp,  and  then  begins  for  them  an  experience  that 
no  teaching  at  school  can  equal  and  whose  impressions  will  last 
a  lifetime.  During  the  days  of  their  wanderings,  the  beauty  of 
nature  brings  constantly  to  the  children  new  and  pure  delights  as 
they  proceed.  Mind  and  body  are  refreshed,  hundreds  of  new 
and  wonderful  impressions  are  gained,  and  the  souls  of  all  are 
filled  with  love  for  the  beauty  of  their  fatherland.  The  friendly 
relationship  that  this  delightful  experience  creates  between  pupils 
and  teachers  is  valuable  to  both;  they  learn  to  know  each  other 
better  than  at  school,  and  the  gratitude  of  the  children  for  all  that 
teachers  do  for  them  during  these  excursions  is  an  ample  reward. 

Among  all  the  great  and  good  impressions  received  in  my 
travels,  the  remembrance  of  the  numerous  classes  of  happy  boys 
and  girls  that  I  met  in  the  beautiful  mountains  of  Saxony  and 
Bohemia,  and  in  Switzerland,  the  cheerfulness  of  these  children, 
their  pure  delight  in  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  their  joyful  and 
beautiful  songs  will  never  be  forgotten. 
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"Education  tor  Life  in  American  High  Schools."     By  Dr.  Wilhelm 

Steitz,  Ph.D.    Neue  Jahrhiicher,  August,  191 2. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Neue  Jahrhiicher,  Dr.  Wilhehn  Steitz,  Prussian 
exchange  teacher  in  the  University  High  School  for  the  year  1910-11,  writes  on  "Edu- 
cation for  Life  in  the  American  High  Schools"  {"Die  Erziehung  fiir  das  Leben  an  den 
amerikanischen  High  Schools").  He  begins  by  saying  that,  like  most  German  visitors 
to  American  schools,  he  has  received  the  impression  that  they  do  not  rank  as  high  as 
the  German  schools  in  scholarship,  exact  knowledge,  and  especially  historical  inter- 
pretation. But,  he  continues,  the  American  schools  do  not  aim  at  scholarship  in  the 
same  degree  as  the  German  schools,  but  rather  at  "education  for  life."  The  German 
schools  of  course  also  claim  to  prepare  their  students  for  life,  but  they  try  to  accom- 
plish this  end  by  means  of  the  scholarly  and  thorough  training  given  their  students 
in  a  course  in  general  education.  They  pursue  an  indirect  method,  whereas  the 
American  takes  the  direct  way,  as  he  says.  Dr.  Steitz  then  proceeds  to  show  what  he 
means  by  "education  for  life,"  basing  his  observations  in  the  main  on  his  experience 
at  the  University  High  School. 

He  describes  in  detail  and  in  an  interesting  and  sympathetic  manner  those  fea- 
tures of  the  American  system  which  are  designed  to  give  social  training  to  the  pupils. 
He  discusses  the  high-school  publications,  the  monthlies,  dailies,  weeklies,  and  the 
annuals,  the  weekly  assembly,  athletics,  debating,  the  organization  of  the  classes 
with  their  ofl&cers  and  committees,  the  various  clubs,  and  the  school  dances.  He  sees 
in  the  large  number  of  short  stories  in  the  publications  the  influence  of  our  monthly 
magazines,  which  abound  in  the  form  of  literary  entertainment  most  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  the  American.  Viewed  from  a  pedagogical  standpoint,  he  thinks  this  form 
of  composition  deserves  only  encouragement,  and  he  finds  the  stories  well  written.  In 
the  large-typed  and  sensational  headlines  and  in  the  optimistic  tone  and  fondness  for 
exaggeration  he  sees  the  influence  of  the  daily  press. 

He  discusses  the  weekly  assembly  at  length  and  notes  especially  the  training  in 
public  speaking  which  the  pupils  receive.  He  finds  that  the  boys  and  girls  speak  with 
assurance  and  in  a  simple  manner  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  He  observes  in  the 
assemblies  also  that  fostering  of  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  school  which  is  lacking  in 
German  schools.  The  writer  remembers,  for  instance,  that  in  his  school  days  the  foot- 
ball enthusiasts  remained  in  ignorance  of  the  victories  of  the  boat  crew  of  their  own 
school. 

In  the  discussion  of  athletics,  the  writer  is  struck  by  the  highly  developed  system 
of  contests  that  prevails.  After  noting  that  we  aim  to  develop  the  quality  of  leadership 
in  the  captains,  the  ability  to  work  for  a  common  cause  on  the  part  of  the  teams,  and 
loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  onlookers,  he  points  out  how  the  athletic  contests  further 
the  sympathetic  relations  between  teachers  and  pupils  because  of  the  common  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  that  they  arouse.  The  contests  are,  however,  so  numerous,  so 
exciting,  and  so  time-absorbing  that  they  must  of  necessity  interfere  with  the  ability 
of  the  pupils  to  do  scholarly  work. 
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After  a  sympathetic  discussion  of  tiie  above  and  many  similar  features  of  our 
educational  system,  the  writer  concludes  that  these  things  demand  so  much  of  the 
pupil's  time  and  energy  that  his  scholarly  attainments  cannot  be  very  marked.  It 
seems  to  him  that  these  features  could  be  introduced  into  the  German  system  only 
by  sacrificing  something  of  the  thorougli  training  that  is  now  given. 

The  writer  then  proceeds  to  compare  the  results  of  the  two  systems  of  education. 
The  American  method  is  undoubtedly  successful  in  America.  For  one  thing,  the 
pupils  have  more  Schulfreudigkeil.  They  take  more  pleasure  and  interest  in  their 
school  life  than  German  pupils.  This,  however,  is  confined  only  to  the  features  out- 
lined above.  When  it  comes  to  the  studies  the  Schulverdrossenheit  is  greater  with  us 
than  among  the  German  pupils.  He  also  considers  an  important  element  the  greater 
assurance  of  bearing  and  greater  self-possession  of  American  students,  qualities  which 
so  often  determine  one's  success  in  life.  The  German  graduate  of  a  gymnasium,  the 
AbUurient,  is  an  awkward  figure  in  comparison  with  the  high-school  Senior.  The 
outward  assurance  of  the  Senior  is,  however,  in  marked  contrast  to  his  intellectual 
immaturity,  his  lack  of  interests  in  higher  intellectual  questions,  and  his  ignorance. 
Early  independence  in  practical  matters  characterizes  the  American  pupil,  but  this 
is  probably  primarily  due  to  the  environment  afforded  by  a  new  country  still  rich  in 
possibilities  for  advancement  and  to  the  fact  that  children  are  treated  as  grown-ups 
much  earlier  than  is  customary  in  Germany.  But  though  the  young  American  shows 
a  greater  independence  in  practical  matters,  this  cannot  be  said  of  his  independence 
in  intellectual  matters.  The  independent  thinkers  in  America  are  fewer  and  the 
intellectual  uniformity  is  greater  than  in  Germany.  The  AbUurient  has  a  larger 
capital  in  the  way  of  possibilities  for  further  intellectual  development  and  the  ability 
to  work.  The  German  can  acquire  at  the  university  and  in  military  service  those 
things  in  which  the  young  American  excels;  but  the  desire  for  serious  thought  and 
study  must  be  implanted  early  or  it  will  never  really  exist. 

The  article  is  well  written  and  proves  the  author  a  careful  observer  and  sympa- 
thetic interpreter  of  conditions  widely  different  from  those  to  be  found  in  the  schools 
of  his  own  country.  Such  inaccuracies  as  appear  are  few  and  generally  unimportant. 
While  we  readily  agree  when  he  speaks  of  our  admiration  for  the  German  educational 
system,  we  are  surprised  at  his  statement  that  whenever  in  America  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  holiere  Arbeitskraft  we  look  for  a  German  trained  in  Germany. 

Lydia  M.  Schmidt 

University  High  School 
Chicago,  III. 
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The  most  important  educational  gathering  of  the  year  is  the 

winter  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  and  its 

affiliated    organizations   which    assembled   in   Phila- 

The  Depart-      delphia  during  the  last  week  of  February.     Among 
ment  of  Super-    ,         „,.         ,  .       .  .      -^     .        ,  „  ., 

intendence        ^"^^  affiliated  organizations  were  the  National  Council, 

the  Society  of  College  Teachers  of  Education,  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  the  International 
Kindergarten  Association,  and  a  half-dozen  other  national  societies 
and  general  committees.  The  discussions  of  these  various  bodies 
cannot  be  reported  here.  Two  general  comments  on  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  meeting  apply  to  all  of  the  organizations. 

First,  this  winter  meeting  has  clearly  outstripped  all  other  meet- 
ings in  importance.  The  summer  meeting  of  the  association  does 
not  bring  together  as  representative  or  influential  a  group  of  edu- 
cators as  does  this  meeting.  The  committees  which  report  at 
this  meeting  are  also  of  greater  significance  and  influence  in  the 
aggregate  than  are  the  committees  which  report  at  the  summer 
meeting.  The  total  registration  at  Philadelphia  was  over  2,500 
and  there  were  a  great  many  in  attendance  who  were  not  formal 
members  of  the  association. 

Second,  the  very  striking  emphasis  in  all  of  the  meetings  on 
discussions  of  a  scientific  type  marks  a  great  advance  upon  the 
informal,  inspirational  programs  of  a  few  years  ago.  Here  and  there 
a  voice  was  raised  in  protest  against  the  effort  to  measure  educa- 
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tional  products,  but  in  the  main  there  was  the  most  cordial  sym- 
pathy with  scientific  studies  of  every  type.  Even  the  protests 
were  encouraging,  both  because  they  warn  the  scientific  worker 
of  the  necessity  of  caution  agamst  overhasty  generaHzation  and 
also  because  they  show  that  even  the  reluctant  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  the  era  of  exact  evaluations  in  education  has  arrived. 

Official  announcement  was  made  at  the  Philadelphia  meeting 
that  the  National  Education  Association  will  be  held  in  Salt  Lake 
Summer  City  from  July  7  to  July  11.     The  general  plan  which 

Meeting  of  is  in  view  for  the  association  is  an  eastern  meeting 
the  N.  E.  A.  -j^  igii\.  and  a  meeting  in  Cahfornia  in  connection 
with  the  Panama  Exposition  in  1915. 

The  Upper  Peninsular  Educational  Association  of  Michigan 
estabhshed  at  its  last  meeting  in  October  a  bureau  of  research. 

The  purpose  of  this  bureau  is  to  make  an  educational 
A  Co-operative  ^^^  ^^  ^-^e  district  covered  by  the  association. 
School  Survey  •'  ,   ,         '     1  ,      1  i  •  1 

The  bureau  has  issued  two  elaborate  blanks  on  which 

it  seeks  to  secure  information,  first,  from  the  superintendent  or 
county  commissioner,  and  second,  from  the  individual  teacher. 

The  blank  addressed  to  superintendents  and  commissioners 
makes  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  buildings  and  their  janitorial  care; 
with  regard  to  the  course  of  study,  emphasizing  especially  the 
newer  subjects,  as  manual  training,  trade  training,  science,  agri- 
culture, etc.  Third,  questions  are  raised  with  regard  to  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  medical  and  physical  inspection,  and  scientific 
tests  undertaken  to  determine  the  success  of  instruction.  Finally, 
a  financial  statement  is  requested. 

The  blank  addressed  to  the  teacher  seeks  to  get  together,  first, 
information  with  regard  to  the  teacher's  own  training  and  experi- 
ence; second,  with  regard  to  the  number  and  characteristics  of 
students;  third,  with  regard  to  all  of  the  subjects  of  instruction 
in  the  school  and  the  methods  and  equipment  for  the  presenting 
of  these  subjects.  The  blanks  are  very  suggestive  and  will  be  of 
assistance  to  anyone  who  is  attempting  a  similar  co-operative 
survey  of  a  large  district. 
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The  example  of  this  association  in  attempting  through  a  co- 
operative committee  to  give  the  association  a  perfectly  definite 
problem  and  at  the  same  time  to  secure  results  that  will  be  of  large 
general  interest  cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  The  trouble 
with  most  educational  associations  is  that  they  have  no  definite 
end  in  view  and  consequently  waste  the  time  and  energy  of  those 
in  attendance.  The  local  school  situation  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  important  subject  for  consideration  of  any  association, 
and  the  stimulus  and  training  which  will  come  to  all  members 
of  the  association  from  an  investigation  of  such  topics  as  those 
mentioned  will  be  one  very  important  outcome  of  the  work  of  the 
committee. 

A  good  example  of  the  difficulties  that  arise  from  the  type  of 
school  inquiries  which  are  now  possible  is  to  be  found  in  the  recent 
The  "Wisconsin  ^.ction  of  the  County  Superintendents  Association 
Rural  School  held  in  Madison,  Wis.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Sixrvey  g^  report  on  the  conditions  of  Wisconsin  rural  schools 

was  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs.  The  county  super- 
intendents at  their  meeting  expressed  the  view  that  the  investiga- 
tion was  made  by  men  who  were  novices  in  the  work  of  education. 
These  men,  it  is  asserted,  know  nothing  of  country  schools  and 
country-school  conditions.  They  worked  in  less  than  one-half  the 
counties  in  the  state  and  in  many  of  these  counties  their  visits 
were  extremely  brief. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  present  editorial  to  attempt  to 
decide  whether  the  criticisms  of  the  inquiry  are  valid  or  not.  The 
point  which  is  to  be  emphasized  is  that  school  inquiries  if  they 
are  to  be  of  the  highest  advantage  must  be  carried  on  systematically 
and  must  be  broad  and  complete  enough  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  community.  The  report  which  was  issued  on  Wisconsin 
rural  schools  has  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  led  to  desirable  legisla- 
tion during  the  present  session  of  the  Wisconsin  legislature.  It 
has  aroused  much  antagonism;  and  as  indicated  by  the  references 
made  above  to  the  association  of  county  superintendents,  it  has 
failed  to  serve  as  a  constructive  basis  for  the  improvement  of 
Wisconsin  education. 
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An  interesting  situation  and  one  that  is  very  significant  for 

school  people  has  arisen  in  the  state  of  Ohio.     The  governor  and 

the  legislature  are  fully  convinced  that  the  public 

School  Survey   schools  of   that  state,   especially   the  rural  schools, 

are    inellicient.     They    are    therefore    organizing    a 

careful  inquiry  to  ascertain  just  how  inefficient  their  schools  are. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Columbus  Journal  of  March  i 
sets  forth  clearly  the  attitude  of  that  journal  toward  the  proposed 
school  survey: 

The  act  of  the  legislature  providing  for  a  school  survey  may  be  regarded 
as  radical  legislation.  And  such  it  is,  if  it  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  that  the 
situation  demands.  The  school  system  of  this  state  does  not  enjoy  the  full 
confidence  of  the  people.  It  is  manned  and  womaned  by  talent  sufficient  to 
make  it  a  success;  but  there  is  something  the  matter  with  the  system,  with 
the  way  things  are  done,  and  with  the  theories  that  underlie  that  system. 

To  secure  the  modifications  needed,  and  to  put  the  schools  upon  a  plane 
of  greater  efficiency,  is  the  purpose  of  this  act.  To  secure  this,  the  personnel 
of  that  committee  should  be  the  first  and  most  important  thing  to  consider. 
What  is  wanted  is  a  new  departure,  an  essential  change  in  the  doctrine  govern- 
ing common-school  education.  We  are  not  going  to  secure  this  by  the  sway 
of  reactionar>'  ideas,  or  under  the  advice  of  men  who  are  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo.  There  should  be  no  inbreeding  in  the  formulation  of  the  new  plans. 
We  have  had  enough  of  the  promulgation  of  the  old  theories  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  now  we  need  some  men  who  are  prepared  with  new  and  advanced 
ideas. 

This  whole  project  is  a  part  of  the  progressive  tendency  of  the  age,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  the  exaltation  of  humanity  instead  of  the  promotion  of 
professionalism  and  the  old  regime. 

About  a  year  ago  attention  was  called  in  this  journal  to  the 
fact  that  the  immediate  predecessors  of  the  present  Ohio  legisla- 
ture had  so  reduced  the  available  public  funds  of  the  state  that 
the  schools  of  Ohio  were  in  serious  danger  of  suffering  beyond  the 
point  of  public  endurance.  When  this  fact  is  recalled  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  provision  for  an  inquiry,  one  wonders  whether 
the  legislature  will  succeed  in  getting  at  the  real  causes  of  defi- 
ciency in  the  Ohio  schools  through  the  agencies  which  will  be 
employed  for  the  conduct  of  this  inquiry.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion whatever  that  Ohio  rural  schools,  like  all  other  schools,  are 
defective.     There  can  be  no  question  at  all  that  any  investigation 
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committee  will  discover  some  of  these  defects.  Are  the  educational 
people  going  to  be  satisfied  to  allow  legislators  thus  to  criticize 
the  work  of  the  schools  without  in  turn  drawing  attention  pointedly 
to  the  external  influences  which  are  continually  operating  to 
handicap  the  teacher  and  the  school  supervisor?  There  ought  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  educational  world  an  agency  which  would 
anticipate  any  governor  and  legislature  by  pointing  out  both  the 
defects  and  the  virtues  of  schools  and  the  extent  to  which  former 
legislation  in  the  given  state  has  interfered  with  the  operations 
of  the  schools.  Perhaps  the  inquiry  which  is  to  be  made  will  bring 
out  these  facts,  but  there  is  great  danger,  as  indicated  by  some  of 
the  inquiries  which  have  already  been  made,  that  the  real  causes 
of  the  difficulty  will  not  come  to  the  surface. 

The  committee  of  the  National  Council  on  Standards  and  Tests 
of  Efficiency  of  Schools  and  Systems  of  Schools  rendered  a  report 
A  National  through  its  chairman.  Professor  Strayer,  summariz- 
Council  Com-  ing  the  work  which  has  been  done  up  to  this  time 
mittee  on  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  in  standardizing 

an  ar  s         various  subjects  and  types  of  organization. 

In  connection  with  this  report  there  was  a  vigorous  discussion 
of  the  desirability  of  attempting  to  standardize  the  work  of  schools. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  members  of  the  council  are 
skeptical  as  to  the  possibilities  of  measuring  some  of  the  most 
important  products  of  school  work.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
who  were  in  attendance  were  evidently  keenly  aware  of  the  fact 
that  school  surveys  and  inquiries  are  rapidly  increasing  in  number 
and  influence.  They  were  also  aware  that  there  must  be  some 
constituted  educational  commission  which  can  undertake  in  an 
authoritative  way  to  offer  advice  to  those  who  are  launching  upon 
such  inquiries.  The  committee  recommended  that  its  membership 
be  enlarged  in  such  a  way  that  it  should  represent  the  most  signifi- 
cant scholarship  and  best  administrative  practice  knowTi  to  the 
profession.  The  functions  of  this  committee  were  then  defined 
in  the  report  which  follows: 

I.  To  encourage  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  derivation  of  scales  or  units 
of  measurement  or  in  the  application  of  such  units  to  schools  or  systems 
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of  schools  for  the  sake  of  establishing  standards  which  may  be  commonly 
accepted. 

2.  That  this  committee  should  be  made  known  to  the  profession  as  a 
body  ready  to  give  advice  or  counsel  with  respect  to  the  nature  and  scope  of 
school  surveys,  investigations,  or  inquiries. 

3.  That  on  occasion  this  committee  might  be  expected  to  respond  to  the 
request  of  those  engaged  in  the  administration  of  public  education  for  signifi- 
cant help  in  the  organization  of  a  scientific  and  professional  evaluation  of 
the  accomplishment  of  any  school  or  system  of  schools.  This  third  function 
can  be  exercised  only  when  the  work  of  this  committee  has  been  sufficiently 
well  established  to  create  the  belief  in  the  public  mind  that  our  profession  is, 
through  its  accredited  representatives,  willing  and  able  to  pass  in  judgment 
upon  the  accomplishment  of  any  one  of  its  members.  Any  such  action  as 
is  contemplated  in  this  suggestion  will,  of  course,  require  considerable  financial 
support  as  well  as  professional  zeal. 

In  keeping  w^ith  the  general  skepticism  about  measurements, 
there  was  some  opposition  to  this  committee.  Furthermore, 
there  was  some  opposition  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  assumed 
in  some  quarters  that  this  committee  had  arbitrary  and  wholly 
artificial  powers.  It  was  feared  that  so  small  a  collection  of  edu- 
cators could  hardly  represent  the  general  profession.  The  answer 
to  these  objections  which  was  offered  and  accepted  by  the  council 
was  that  the  committee  was  not  intended  to  be  a  court  of  final 
resort,  but  rather  an  organizing  commission  which  should  bring 
together  information  and  agencies  which  can  be  of  use  in  educa- 
tional inquiries  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  not  intended  that 
this  committee  shall  perform  through  its  present  membership  all 
of  the  work  which  the  council  has  in  view.  It  is  intended  rather 
that  this  committee  shall  be  a  center  around  which  activities  of 
this  t^pe  shall  be  focused. 

The  enlarged  committee  consists  of  the  following  persons:  Dr. 
George  D.  Strayer,  chairman,  Superintendent  William  H.  Maxwell, 
Superintendent  James  H.  Van  Sickle,  Dr.  Edward  L.  Thorndike, 
Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  Professor  Edward  C.  Elliott,  Professor 
Paul  Hanus,  Professor  Charles  H.  Judd,  Hon.  Calvin  N.  Kendall, 
Miss  Adelaide  Steele  Baylor,  Hon.  Ben  Blewett,  Mrs.  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  Hon.  John  H.  Phillips,  Miss  Katherine  D.  Blake,  Superin- 
tendent Frank  Spalding. 
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Two  important  items  of  educational  news  come  from  New  York 
City.  First,  the  reports  of  Professor  Hanus'  committee  are  appear- 
New  York's  ^^§  ^^  rapid  succession.  A  short  section  of  Professor 
Reception  of  Hanus'  personal  report  appears  with  each  report  by 
the  Hanus  ^j^  expert.  These  documents  contain  much  material 
^^°  that  is  of  universal  interest,  as  well  as  the  description 

and  discussions  of  New  York  conditions.  In  due  time  each  report 
will  be  reviewed.  In  the  meantime  it  is  to  be  noted  that  New  York 
teachers  are  making  a  careful  study  of  the  reports  and  all  the  other 
interested  parties  are  being  heard  at  great  length  on  each  report. 
The  following  article  from  the  New  York  Globe  indicates  in  some 
detail  what  is  going  on: 

Through  representatives  of  their  various  associations,  united  in  a  central 
council,  principals  and  teachers  in  the  local  schools  have  begun  a  thorough, 
exhaustive,  and  impartial  study  of  the  reports  so  far  announced  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  School  Inquiry  of  the  Board  of  Estimate.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
council  yesterday  some  twenty  of  the  associations  were  represented,  and  good 
progress  was  made  in  outlining  plans  for  the  study  contemplated.  It  was  the 
prevailing  opinion  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  increase  the  representation 
of  teachers,  and  the  Executive  Committee  was  authorized  to  present  a  plan  to 
the  next  meeting. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  central  committee  it  was  agreed  that  all 
of  the  reports,  including  those  on  the  business  side,  should  be  studied,  and  that 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Studies  of  the  Board  of  Education  ought  to 
be  included.  The  scope  of  the  reports  was  considered,  and  it  was  decided  that 
they  should  not  be  exhaustive  treatises,  but  clear,  concise  statements  as  to  the 
recommendations  approved  or  disapproved,  and  the  reasons  therefor.  Lati- 
tude was  given  to  the  committees  to  report  plans  where  plans  suggested  by  the 
experts  in  their  reports  are  not  agreed  to  as  outlined. 

Our  second  item  of  important  educational  news  from  New  York 
City  refers  to  certain  bills  which  are  before  the  legislature  in 
New  York  Albany  to  transfer  to  the  Board  of  Education  powers 
City  School  which  now^  belong  to  the  superintendent.  The 
Legislation  whole  matter  is  so  clearly  and  justly  presented  in  an 
editorial  in  the  Evening  Post  of  February  27  that  the  statement 
of  the  situation  may  be  repeated  in  the  terms  of  that  editorial: 

Chaos  in  the  Schools 
It  cannot  too  soon  or  too  sharply  be  said  that  the  bills  pending  at  Albany 
to  amend  the  city  charter  in  matters  vitally  affecting  the  public  schools  are 
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thoroughly  mischievous.  The  fact  that  the  Board  of  Education  yesterday 
gave  its  approval  to  these  measures  does  not  disprove  this.  It  rather  confirms 
it.  For  the  phiin  truth  is  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  do  indirectly  and 
piecemeal  what  last  year  it  was  sought  to  do  directly  and  wholesale.  The 
Gaynor  charier  of  1912,  with  its  rash  tearing-up  of  the  whole  school  system, 
"met  such  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  skilled  educators  and  intelligent 
friends  of  the  schools  that  it  had  to  be  dropped.  But  now  some  of  the  same 
things  are  to  be  compassed  by  means  of  a  series  of  pop-gun  bills.  In  favor 
of  them,  as  Dr.  Abraham  Flexner  asserts  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  "no  single 
educator  of  standing  can  be  quoted."  They  fly  in  the  face  of  experience  and 
of  the  best  knowledge  we  have.  With  the  reports  on  our  school  methods  just 
obtained  from  experts  by  the  city,  they  are  in  flat  contradiction. 

Let  us  take,  for  example.  Assembly  bill  No.  121 2.  It  would  give  to  the 
Board  of  Education  the  power  to  "change  the  grades  of  all  schools,"  and  to 
"adopt  and  modify  courses  of  study  for  all  schools."  The  board  can  do  that 
now,  it  is  said.  Yes,  but  only  "upon  the  written  recommendation  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendents."  Those  words  are  in  the  present  law.  They  are  stricken 
out  by  the  bill.  What  w'ould  be  the  result  ?  Why,  that  special  knowledge  and 
practical  knowledge  would  be  throw'n  out  of  the  window,  and  that  any  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  who  had  energy  enough  and  log-rolling  cleverness 
enough  could  cause  sweeping  changes  to  be  made  in  the  grades  and  the  courses 
of  study,  over  the  protests  of  the  superintendents,  and  though  the  alterations 
might  be  born  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.  Now,  this  is  to  stand  the  whole 
school  system  on  its  head.  It  would  employ  experts,  but  hamstring  them.  As 
Dr.  Flexner  states  the  case  with  authority:  "The  unbroken  experience  of 
every  American  city  conclusively  demonstrates  that  nothing  but  disaster 
results  w^hen  duties  belonging  to  trained  educational  experts  are  transferred 
to  or  usurped  by  a  Board  of  Education,  or  any  of  its  officers." 

Two  other  bills  are  almost  equally  objectionable.  One  of  them  calls  for 
the  appointment  of  three  additional  district  superintendents.  Whether  they 
are  needed  or  not,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  is  ominous  that  they  are  to  be 
appointed,  not,  as  now,  "upon  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Superintend- 
ents," but  direct  by  the  Board  of  Education.  And  there  is  in  the  same  bill 
a  provision  that  directors  of  special  branches  shall  be  taken  from  the  super- 
vision of  the  city  superintendent  and  be  under  no  authority  but  that  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  This  is  a  fine  touch  of  chaos.  Another  one  is  to  be 
found  in  Assembly  bill  No.  12 14,  which  provides  that  "the  president  of  the 
board  shall  have  power  to  designate  any  member  of  the  supervising  or  teach- 
ing staff  to  inspect  and  report  upon  any  subject  of  which  the  board  has  cog- 
nizance or  over  which  it  has  legal  control."  This  may  sound  very  innocent, 
but  what  does  it  imply  ?  Why,  that  subordinates  are  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
their  superiors.  A  district  superintendent  might  undertake  to  pass  upon  the 
work  of  the  city  superintendent.  A  teacher  would  "inspect  and  report 
upon"  her  principal.    Was  there  ever  such  a  topsy-turvy  scheme? 
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If  it  is  a  question  of  investigating  the  schools,  what  more  do  the  board 
and  the  legislature  want  than  the  exhaustive  inquiry  carried  on  for  two  years 
by  Professor  Hanus  and  his  corps  of  able  assistants  ?  The  results  of  their 
patient  labors  have  been  coming  from  the  press.  But  they  might  as  well 
never  have  been  printed  if  the  haphazard  and  upheaving  policy  now  indorsed 
by  the  Board  of  Education  is  to  be  put  into  force.  Why  invite  the  judgment 
of  experts  if  it  is  at  once  to  be  flouted  ?  Why  go  to  great  expense  to  get  com- 
petent investigators  if  their  conclusions  are  to  be  contemptuously  ignored? 
On  the  whole  matter  of  the  functions  of  superintendents,  the  board  has  before 
it  a  particularly  vigorous  and  suggestive  report  by  Professor  Edward  C.  Elliott, 
of  Wisconsin  University.  One  of  his  strongest  pleas  is  that  the  superintendents 
should  be  set  free  from  clerical  labor  so  that  they  may  do  with  full  energy  the 
vital  work  of  overseeing  instruction,  fixing  grades,  changing  courses  of  study. 
But  these  last  duties  are  the  very  ones  which  the  Board  of  Education  would 
take  away  from  them,  while  not  lifting  a  finger  to  relieve  them  from  the 
deadening  routine  of  vast  masses  of  correspondence  and  detailed  reports. 
The  force  of  ignorant  audacity  could  scarcely  go  farther. 

It  is  a  time  for  protest  and  a  time  for  action.  The  legislature  and  the 
governor  should  be  given  to  understand  that  sappers  and  miners  cannot  be 
allowed  to  work  in  the  dark  beneath  our  educational  structure.  If  reforms 
and  reconstructions  are  necessary,  they  must  be  undertaken  in  the  light  of 
day  and  by  hands  fitted  for  the  work.  Certainly,  the  happy-go-lucky  and 
subversive  methods  light-heartedly  indorsed  by  the  Board  of  Education 
deserve  the  severest  condemnation. 

The  employment  of  school  nurses  is  becoming  a  regular  part  of 

school  organization.     It  is  so  common  that  it  hardly  constitutes 

a  new  item  to  call  attention  to  the  employment  of  a 
School  Nurses       ,       ,  .  .  •  t  ,        i 

school  nurse  m  any  given  community.     In  order  that 

a  record  may  be  made  of  the  steady  growth  of  this  movement, 

however,  it  is  well  to  note  from  time  to  time  such  items  as  the 

following  from  the  Journal  of  Marquette,  Michigan: 

Recognizing  its  responsibility  in  planning  for  a  healthier  Menominee,  the 
board  of  education  of  that  city  has  decided  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  employ- 
ment of  a  visiting  school  nurse  to  be  a  member  of  the  city's  corps  of  instructors. 
The  acquisition  of  a  health  pedagogue  has  long  been  considered  by  the  board 
and  its  action  now  is  considered  an  important  step  in  the  direction  of  civic 
advancement.  While  not  altogether  an  innovation,  the  cities  of  Menominee's 
population  supplied  with  visiting  nurses  are  not  many.  Cities  fortified  with 
visiting  nurses  have  found  their  services  invaluable  and  many  cases  are  cited 
where  outbreaks  of  contagious  diseases  have  been  frustrated.  The  duties  as 
outlined  for  the  nurse  will  be  instruction  of  the  children  in  health  matters 
generally,  the  care  of  pupils  in  ill  health,  and  instruction  in  hygiene.     The 
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selection  of  a  person  to  occupy  the  new  position  has  been  delegated  to  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  Davis. 

This  item  coukl  undoubtedly  be  duplicated  from  week  to  week 
from  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  a  clear  indication  of  the 
gradual  and  widespread  development  of  a  better  medical  inspection 
and  management  of  public  schools. 

The  City  Teachers'  College  of  St.  Louis  is  performing  a  large 
service  for  the  schools  of  that  city.  In  the  first  place,  it  trains 
Teachers'  the  teachers  who  are  to  go  into  the  elementary  schools 

Courses  in  from  year  to  year.  In  the  second  place,  it  conducts 
St.  Louis  under  the  name  Extension  Work  a  number  of  classes 

for  teachers  in  active  service.  In  the  third  place,  it  provides  in  a 
Saturday  morning  class  conducted  by  Dr.  Withers,  head  of  the 
Teachers'  College,  an  agency  for  scientific  study  of  the  St.  Louis 
system.  This  Saturday  morning  class  is  attended  regularly  by 
a  body  of  principals  and  supervisors  and  is  pursuing  a  series  of 
important  studies.  For  example,  studies  are  being  made  by 
reference  to  the  individual  records  of  children  in  the  schools  of  the 
exact  number  of  days  which  a  child  spends  in  each  grade.  This 
study  is  of  great  significance,  first,  because  it  recognizes  the  only 
legitimate  basis  for  studies  of  retardation  in  actual  attendance, 
and  second,  because  the  St.  Louis  school  system  has  a  method  of 
securing  acceleration  in  a  relatively  large  number  of  cases.  The 
work  of  the  schools  is  organized  in  short  quarters.  Certain  of 
these  quarters  are  devoted  in  larger  measure  to  reviews.  Bright 
children  and  children  who  are  well  advanced  in  the  work  are 
allowed  to  omit  the  review  quarters.  This  method  of  securing 
acceleration  would  invalidate  all  conclusions  drawn  from  general 
statistics.  Hence  the  special  importance  of  the  type  of  study 
which  is  being  made. 

This  one  example  serves  to  show  what  a  group  of  students  of 
education  can  undertake  when  properly  organized  and  encouraged. 
The  example  of  the  St.  Louis  Board  of  Education  in  organizing 
courses  for  teachers  in  service  and  thus  keeping  alive  interests 
that  will  reflect  themselves  in  the  schools  is  worthy  of  wide  recog- 
nition and  imitation. 
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The  blackboard  calendar  is  an  extensively  used  device  for 
teaching  the  rudimentary  lessons  in  the  science  of  the  weather.  It 
is  known  in  many  instances  that  the  benefit  derived  from  the 
calendar  has  fallen  far  short  of  any  clearly  defined  result,  and 
furthermore  it  is  presumed  that  in  the  larger  percentage  of  cases  the 
use  is  limited  to  the  fleeting  period  of  time  when  the  record  for  the 
day  is  entered  in  the  proper  square.  Most  of  the  reasons  given  for 
the  daily  task  of  noting  the  weather  conditions  may  be  summed  up 
in  trite  phrases  concerning  the  powers  of  observation  or  in  plati- 
tudes about  the  appreciation  of  Nature's  marvelous  ways.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  much  of  the  calendar  work  is  more  than  a  per- 
functory performance — one  of  the  chores  in  the  day's  work.  The 
instances  are  numerous  where  the  minds  of  the  pupils  are  callous  to 
this  observance.  The  blackboard  calendar  as  a  device  is  excellent. 
The  fault  lies  generally  in  a  lack  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  of  any  application  of  the  data  recorded  and  especially  of 
the  power  which  lies  in  anticipating  the  conditions  of  any  day  or 
month.  The  main  error  is  found  in  the  pernicious  habit  of  destroy- 
ing the  calendars,  erasing  them  from  the  blackboard  at  the  end  of 
the  months,  to  make  room  for  the  foUowimg  month's  calendar. 
The  calendar  represents  a  collection  of  facts  and  one  is  no  more 
justified  in  throwing  away  the  items  which  have  been  so  carefully 
gathered  than  he  is  in  leaving  an  inductive  lesson  with  the  "prepa- 
ration," omitting  entirely  the  more  important  steps  which  bring 
the  lesson  to  a  fruitful  conclusion.  The  first  lesson  to  be  learned 
in  the  matter  of  the  calendars  is  the  value  of  them;  the  second  is 
how  to  use  the  calendars  so  that  the  greatest  amount  of  good  can  be 
gleaned  from  them.  It  is  advised  as  a  first  step  to  preserve  the 
calendars  of  every  month.  These  may  be  copied  from  the  black- 
board upon  large  sheets  of  brown  paper,  or,  better  still,  the  original 
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copy  may  be  made  on  paper  large  enough  so  that  the  conventional 
signs  may  be  seen  from  any  part  of  the  room.  The  legend  to  be 
used  on  the  calendar  becomes  now  an  object  of  greater  attention. 
There  is  no  universally  accepted  set  of  signs  which  may  be  used  and 
a  large  variety  are  now  in  use  in  the  schools.  There  is  no  objection 
to  using  any  code  which  a  teacher  prefers,  but  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  teachers  in  any  single  district  where  the  pupils  are  to  be 
promoted  from  one  room  to  another  to  use  the  same  set  of  symbols 
in  order  to  increase  the  facility  in  the  use  of  the  calendars  by  the 
pupils  as  they  go  from  room  to  room.  There  are  two  sets  of  symbols 
which  may  be  used  with  authority: 

1.  The  circle  colored  as  follows:  clear  days  in  red;  cloudy  days 
in  blue;  partly  cloudy  days,  upper  half  of  circle  in  white,  lower  half 
in  blue;  rainy  days  in  yellow;  snowy  days,  a  letter  S  as  is  shown 
on  the  October,  191 1,  calendar  for  Saturday,  the  seventh,  colored 
yellow.  These  are  the  symbols  which  are  used  by  the  Weather 
Bureau  on  the  large  synoptic  weather  charts  of  the  United  States 
displayed  in  certain  public  places.  In  the  calendars  illustrating 
this  article,  for  convenience  in  the  reproduction,  the  reader  will  note 
that  the  circles  which  are  cross-lined  represent  precipitation,  the 
horizontally  lined  circles  stand  for  cloudy  days,  and  the  sunny  days 
are  not  lined.  If  these  were  in  colors  as  indicated  above,  they 
would  be  much  more  effective.  When  the  day  has  been  mostly 
clear  but  some  rain  or  snow  has  fallen  during  the  night  or  early 
morning,  an  R  for  rain  and  an  .S"  for  snow  have  been  inserted  in  the 
circle,  as  may  be  noted  for  October  6,  191 1.  The  arrows  show 
the  direction  of  the  wind  and  in  every  instance  fly  with  the  wind. 
Frost  is  indicated  by  short  vertical  lines  at  the  base  of  the  squares 
(see  October  25,  191 1).  On  the  October,  191 1,  calendar,  the  halo 
around  the  moon  is  indicated  on  the  third  in  the  upper  right-hand 
corner.  The  crescent  moon  is  indicated  on  the  September,  1911, 
calendar  on  the  twenty-sixth.  It  is  possible  as  time  goes  on  to  add 
many  more  signs  to  the  calendars,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  article 
only  a  few  were  reproduced. 

2.  In  some  localities  where  the  weather  flags  are  displayed  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  various  flags  and  combinations  of  flags  is  con- 
sidered important,  it  is  possible  to  use,  instead  of  the  circles, 
facsimiles  of  the  flags.     These  flags  are: 
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(i)  A  square  white  flag,  alone,  indicates  fair  weather,  stationary  temperature. 

(2)  A  square  blue  flag,  alone,  indicates  rain  or  snow,  stationary  temperature. 

(3)  A  square  white-and-blue  flag  (parallel  bars  of  white  and  blue,  the  white 
above  the  blue),  alone,  indicates  local  rain  or  snow,  stationary  temperature. 

(4)  A  black  triangular  flag  is  a  temperature  pennant.  If  above  No.  i,  it 
indicates  fair  weather  and  warmer;  if  below,  fair  weather  and  colder.  If 
No.  4  is  displayed  above  No.  2,  it  indicates  rain  or  snow  and  warmer;  if 
below,  rain  or  snow  and  colder.  If  No.  4  is  displayed  above  No.  3,  it 
indicates  local  rain  or  snow  and  warmer;  if  below,  local  rain  or  snow  and 
colder. 

(s)  A  white  flag  with  a  black  square  in  the  center  indicates  a  cold  wave. 

(6)  A  red  flag  with  a  black  center  indicates  a  storm  of  marked  violence. 

(7)  A  white  triangular  flag  indicates  westerly  winds. 

(8)  A  red  triangular  flag  indicates  easterly  winds. 

Nos.  7  and  8  are  displayed  with  most  of  the  above  flags.  No.  7  above  a 
flag  indicates  a  northwest  wind;  below,  a  southwest  wind.  No.  8  above  a 
flag  indicates  a  northeast  wind;  below,  a  southeast  wind. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  calendar,  because  of  the  immaturity 
of  the  pupils,  cannot  be  used  to  any  large  extent  beyond  the  simple 
lessons  which  the  different  events  suggest.  In  a  year  or  two,  the 
stage  of  the  pupils  permits  more  intricate  processes  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  facts  over  the  previous  years  opens  devious  lines  which 
may  be  pursued  with  profit.  The  work  may  begin  with  such  a 
calendar  as  the  September,  191 1,  which  shows  state  of  sky  and 
precipitation  only.  A  first  investigation  might  be  to  determine  the 
number  of  clear  days  in  the  month;  of  rainy  days;  of  cloudy  days. 
With  the  addition  of  another  month's  calendar,  a  comparison  is 
offered.  When  the  September,  191 2,  calendar  has  been  completed, 
a  monthly  average  for  September  is  begun.  A  simple  exercise 
which  would  bring  into  play  a  number  of  factors  would  be  to 
determine  the  average  number  of  rainy  days  per  month,  and  the 
average  number  of  clear  days  for  each  month.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  know  how  many  September  months  it  takes  to  approximate 
an  average  which  is  fairly  constant.  Besides  furnishing  a  very 
definite  conception  of  one  or  two  of  the  elements  of  our  weather, 
the  process  has  the  advantage  of  concentrating  and  stimulating  the 
interest  in  future  calendars.  On  the  October,  191 1,  calendar,  the 
wind  direction  has  been  added  and  the  avenues  of  procedure 
become  at  once  multiplied.     Is  there  any  relation  between  state  of 
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sky  and  wind  direction  ?  Do  east  winds  always  bring  rain  ?  How 
many  days  in  the  month  was  the  wind  from  a  westerly  direction  ? 
What  percentage  of  winds  were  westerly?  How  does  this  per- 
centage compare  with  the  following  October's  record?  Can  we 
find  an  average  percentage  of  days  per  month  when  the  winds  are 
westerly  ?  If  now  in  time  the  temperature  be  added  to  the  records, 
then  wind  velocity,  amount  of  precipitation,  and  cloud  forms,  the 
number  of  problems  becomes  at  once  too  large  to  undertake,  so  that 
the  teacher  must  select  those  which  are  directly  related  to  issues 
which  must  be  understood  before  the  climates  of  the  world  can  be 
approached  with  any  degree  of  success. 

Again,  the  use  of  the  weather  sayings  which  are  prevalent  in 
any  locahty  makes  an  excellent  subject  for  investigation  and  allows 
the  pupils  a  basis  for  discrimination  between  the  true  and  the  false 
doctrines  of  the  science.  Thus  for  the  September  month  the 
following  sayings  are  current: 

1.  As  September,  so  the  coming  May. 

2.  Hea\y  September  rains  bring  drought. 

3.  September  15  is  said  to  be  fine  six  years  out  of  seven. 

The  first  invites  a  comparison  between  the  calendars  of  the  two 
months.  It  will  be  found  to  be  somewhat  unsatisfactory,  however, 
because  of  its  indefiniteness,  and  the  pupils  will  soon  be  willing  to 
drop  it  from  the  list  of  reputable  sayings.  The  second  is  also 
indefinite,  and  as  soon  as  any  attempt  is  made  to  define  it  by 
means  of  the  calendars,  it  also  will  be  dropped.  The  third  will 
be  disproved  by  a  number  of  September  calendars.  In  addition 
to  the  current  sayings  for  the  months,  many  questions  will  arise 
from  sayings  which  have  their  origin  in  some  feature  which  happens 
to  arise  because  of  special  conditions;  thus  from  the  September, 
191 1,  calendar  a  number  of  additional  queries  arise: 

I.  The  time  of  first  killing  frost.  When  it  occurred  on  Septem- 
ber 14,  191 1,  it  w^as  generally  remarked  that  the  first  frost  was 
early.  Was  it  ?  If  we  had  the  1910  calendar,  the  first  frost  would 
be  found  to  have  occurred  on  October  12  of  that  year.  The  191 2 
calendar  shows  first  frost  on  October  16.  An  attempt  might  be 
made  to  find  the  average  time  of  first  frost.  The  average  time  of 
first  killing  frost  in  Worcester  is  about  September  23. 
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2.  The  question  of  the  equinoctial  storm.  The  autumnal 
equinox  during  191 1  was  on  September  23.  Apart  from  a  brief 
shower  during  the  night  of  the  25th,  the  nearest  rain  occurred  on 
the  27th.  During  191 2  the  autumnal  equinox  occurred  also  on  the 
23d,  and  the  nearest  rain  was  on  the  20th.  Rain  occurred  at  other 
times  during  the  month.  By  means  of  a  study  of  the  intervals 
between  rainy  days  and  the  number  of  rainy  days  on  a  series  of 
September  calendars,  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  value  of  this 
belief  can  be  reached. 

3.  The  wet  and  dry  moon.  On  September  26,  191 1,  the 
crescent  moon  is  added  in  position. 

If  the  new  moon  appear  with  the  points  of  the  crescent  turned  up,  the 
month  will  be  dry.     If  the  points  are  turned  down,  it  will  be  wet. 

This  also  can  be  settled  without  much  trouble.  All  these  form 
part  of  the  common  conversation  on  weather  topics  among  a  large 
class  of  people  and  it  will  not  take  a  very  long  while  nor  very  care- 
ful investigation  to  place  the  pupil  alive  to  the  power  within  his 
reach  by  which  he  may  understand  a  few  of  the  simple  meteoro- 
logical principles  which  are  at  the  basis  of  a  true  and  appreciative 
knowledge  of  atmospheric  phenomena.  In  the  October  list  are 
found  sapngs  which  futilely  attempt  to  forecast  the  weather  for  the 
months  to  come.  In  many  instances  this  desire  to  foretell  weather 
features  crops  out  and  frequently  the  line  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  may  be  shown  by  the  simple  test  of  whether  the  immediate 
future  or  the  more  distant  future  is  the  object.  In  all  of  the  follow- 
ing the  distant  future  weather  is  predicted: 

1.  Much  rain  in  October,  much  wind  in  December. 

2.  Warm  October,  cold  February. 

3.  If  October  brings  heavy  frosts  and  winds,  then  will  January  and  Feb- 
ruary be  mild. 

4.  As  the  weather  in  October,  so  will  it  be  in  the  next  March. 

5.  There  is  often  about  October  18  a  fine  spell  of  fine  dry  weather  and  this 
has  received  the  name  of  St.  Luke's  little  summer. 

The  October,  191 1,  calendar  suggests  more  fruitful  lines  of 
investigation  than  these. 

I.  It  was  rainy  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month.  The  saying 
is  common: 
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If  it  rains  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  it  will  rain  every  Sunday  of 
the  month. 

This,  it  is  noted,  is  not  true  for  the  October  of  191 1.  With  a  series 
of  calendars  the  evidence  would  soon  be  conclusive. 

2.  The  lunar  halo  is  entered  on  the  third,  the  fifth,  and  again 
on  the  thirtieth. 

A  ring  around  the  moon  brings  rain. 

It  rained  on  the  fourth,  the  sixth  and  seventh,  and  again  on  the 
thirty-first.  A  good  beginning  of  evidence  in  favor  of  this  saying 
is  at  hand  but  more  should  be  collected. 

3.  Snow  fell  for  the  first  time  during  the  fall  on  October  7.  Is 
this  early  or  late  ?  What  is  the  average  time  for  the  first  snow  ? 
About  this  time  the  town  character  who  also  poses  as  the  local 
"weather  sharp"  predicts  the  number  of  snow  storms  which  the 
winter  will  yield.  Both  in  the  public  print  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  itinerant  forecaster  many  statements  concerning  the  weather 
are  expressed  which  the  pupils  ought  to  have  some  way  to  under- 
stand aright,  and  there  is  no  way  unless  the  events  are  recorded  and 
preserved  and  used  as  data  in  teaching.  The  reason  why  so  many 
unscientific  remarks  about  the  weather  persist  is  that  people  do 
not  take  the  trouble  to  follow  them  up.  If  the  teacher  attempts  to 
teach  weather  science,  she  must  begin  with  the  current  notions 
about  the  weather,  and  unless  she  wishes  to  have  the  wise-sounding 
but  utterly  foolish  doggerel  of  some  weather  wiseacre  to  have  more 
influence  than  her  teaching,  she  must  prepare  her  pupils  against 
the  fallacies  of  the  science. 

It  is  a  common  tendency  to  compare  one  season  with  another, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  memory  of  people  concerning  weather 
events  is  fickle.  This  is  not  strange.  It  is  the  expectable  thing, 
as  events  make  their  impressions  of  varying  degrees  according  to 
circumstances.  Consequently  the  comparison  of  one  month  with 
the  corresponding  one  of  another  year  and,  better  still,  the  cor- 
responding ones  for  a  series  of  years,  will  do  much  to  overcome  the 
tendency  of  misrepresenting,  to  oneself  at  least,  the  conditions  of 
the  seasons,  and  at  the  same  time  an  estimate  may  be  gained  of 
the  limits  of  variations  of  the  seasons.  Many  lessons  about  the 
weather  are  poorly  taught  because  the  teacher  has  no  evidence  on 
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hand,  no  data  for  the  problem,  or  no  facts  to  lead  toward  a  generali- 
zation, and  so  the  memory  is  invoked  and  comparisons  are  made 
until  it  were  better  if  the  subject  had  not  been  begun.  And  thus  it 
is  commonly  the  case  that  when  November  comes,  every  year  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  days  are  unusual  for  the  time  of  year.  Our 
literature  enforces  the  belief  for  we  have  read  in  the  schools, 

November's  sky  is  chill  and  drear 
November's  leaf  is  red  and  scar. 
or 

When  chill  November's  surly  blast 
Made  fields  and  forests  bare. 

The  November  conditions  in  the  land  of  Scott  and  Burns  are  not 
necessarily  the  features  of  our  November  weather.  The  November 
calendars  for  191 1  and  191 2  show  a  preponderance  of  sunny  days, 
nineteen  each.  During  191 1  there  were  seven  rainy  days  and  during 
1912  there  were  six.  Traces  of  snow  are  shown  on  the  191 1  calen- 
dar, while  on  the  191 2  calendar,  two  snowy  days,  the  25th  and  the 
28th,  are  recorded.  If  the  temperature  had  been  reproduced,  a 
slight  difference  would  be  apparent  and  this  is  indicated  somewhat 
by  the  wind  direction.  During  November,  191 1,  there  were  three 
days  with  a  southwest  wdnd  which  gives  us  the  genial  weather  of 
the  Indian  Summer  type;  during  November,  1912,  there  were  ten. 
If  the  three  fall  months  are  considered,  there  will  be  found  to  have 
been  more  days  with  a  southwest  wind  during  191 2  than  during 
191 1.  One  more  lesson  can  be  taken  from  these  two  calendars. 
On  Thursday,  November  28,  1912,  Thanksgiving  Day,  it  snowed. 
About  this  time,  the  oldest  inhabitant  is  telling  about  Thanksgiving 
Days  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  the  believer  in  the  "old-fashioned 
winter"  has  much  to  say  about  the  snow  and  ice  which  used  to 
exist  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  In  this  direction  also  our  calendars 
if  they  are  saved  can  be  of  service. 

This  article  is  printed  in  the  hope  that  the  material  may  be 
suggestive;  that  some  teachers  who  are  struggling  vainly  toward 
some  method  of  gaining  interest  in  the  weather  may  be  moved  to 
fresher  trials,  and  that  the  teachers  who  have  in  a  desultory  way, 
month  after  month,  gone  through  the  form  of  making  the  calendar 
may  find  inspiration  in  their  labor  and  in  the  facts  which  have  been 
so  slowly  gathered. 


A  STRONG  MOTIVATION  FOR  ARITHMETIC  WORK 


CASSIE  L.  PAINE 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


In  a  certain  school,  a  class  of  twelve  sixth-grade  children  were 
allowed  to  work  in  a  group  by  themselves.  These  children  were 
not  defective  mentally,  but  were  somewhat  slow  and  indolent,  and 
had  little  in  their  home  life  to  stimulate  vigorous  intellectual  activity. 
They  had  lagged  more  or  less  through  the  grades,  all  having  failed 
of  their  last  promotion,  and  several  having  failed  at  other  times. 
They  were  generally  deficient  in  all  school  subjects  and  particularly 
deficient  in  arithmetic  and  language. 

In  attacking  the  problem  of  having  the  children  make  up  their 
deficiencies,  there  seemed  to  be  two  courses  that  might  be  pursued. 
One  was  to  compel  each  child  by  coercion  to  complete  a  minimum 
amount  of  the  required  work,  and  another  way  was  to  arrange 
situations  so  that  the  children  would  see  the  need  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  and  therefore  have  a  desire  to  do  so. 

The  arithmetic  work  was  at  the  stage  where  the  four  funda- 
mental operations  in  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions  (U.S. 
money),  and  denominate  numbers  should  be  fixed.  Problems  of 
two  or  three  steps  involving  these  operations  should  be  inter- 
preted and  performed,  and  the  subject  of  percentage  begun.  The 
children  dishked  the  ordinary  drills  in  reading  and  writing  decimals, 
in  computing  fractions,  etc.,  and  frankly  said  so.  When  given  a 
problem  involving  reasoning,  they  began  to  work  on  it  with  no  in- 
telligent interpretation  of  its  purpose,  and  half-heartedly  tried  one 
operation  after  another  until  in  some  way  or  other  the  correct 
answer  was  obtained. 

The  idea  was  conceived  that  if  those  children  could  realize  the 
value  in  their  own  daily  lives  of  accurate  and  intelligent  computa- 
tion, it  would  give  them  an  incentive  to  acquire  the  necessary 
information.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  let  them  practice  running 
a  grocery  store,  and  get  the  motive  for  their  work  in  arithmetic 
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that  way.  The  plan  was  laid  before  the  children  and  they  entered 
into  it  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  place  selected  for  the  store  was  a  set  of  shelves  upon  which 
the  schoolroom  supplies  were  kept.  It  involved  considerable  work 
to  move  these  supplies  to  other  places,  to  clean  the  shelves,  to  find 
and  hang  curtains  to  cover  the  unused  part,  etc.  But  the  children 
were  willing  to  take  any  amount  of  time  out  of  school  hours  and 
to  go  to  any  trouble  for  this  purpose.  Several  firms,  such  as  the 
National  Biscuit  Co.,  The  Sunshine  Biscuit  Co.,  Heinz  Pickle  Co., 
were  reported  to  be  very  willing  to  furnish  samples  of  goods, 
empty  cartons,  etc.,  to  schools  to  be  used  in  this  way.  Conse- 
quently, the  children  were  allowed  to  write  to  the  several  firms 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  This  was  excellent  practice  in  writing 
business  letters. 

As  there  was  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  goods,  the 
children  suggested  that  they  bring  things  from  their  own  homes 
to  use  while  waiting  for  the  others.  This  was  allowed,  and  the 
accompanying  photograph  shows  the  result.  Without  direction 
from  the  teacher  in  charge,  the  children  brought  empty  bottles, 
boxes,  cans,  etc.,  from  their  homes,  mended  the  mutilated  places, 
filled  the  transparent  receptacles  with  materials  that  were  similar 
in  appearance  to  the  original  contents,  wrote  the  prices  in  incon- 
spicuous places,  and  arranged  the  goods  on  the  shelves  as  in  the 
picture.  A  money  drawer  was  made,  and  measures  and  baskets 
of  various  kinds  were  procured. 

The  children  decided  upon  the  name  of  their  store  and  made 
the  sign.  In  order  to  do  this,  accurate  measurements  had  to  be 
taken  and  followed;  rather  careful  arithmetical  computations  were 
also  necessary  in  order  to  divide  the  space  correctly.  In  the 
nianual-training  room,  the  boys  made  blocks  of  wood  to  represent 
cakes  of  soap  to  fit  various  soap  wrappers  that  were  brought. 
Wooden  yeast  cakes  were  also  manufactured  in  the  same  way.  A 
file  was  made  for  the  sale  slips  and  a  hook  upon  which  to  hang  the 
paper  bags.  The  head  of  a  butter  firkin  was  covered  with  yellow 
paper,  to  represent  butter  and  a  block  of  wood  covered  with  the 
same  material  represented  the  piece  to  be  sold.  For  the  sale 
slips  a  long  strip  of  paper  that  came  from  a  roll  of  ribbon  was  folded 
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into  uniform-sized  pieces,  and  put  into  a  box,  through  the  cover 
of  which  one  end  protruded. 

In  order  to  keep  up  with  the  market  prices,  the  children  were 
obhged  frequently  to  interview  the  various  near-by  grocers  for  the 
latest  prices  of  the  goods  they  carried.  A  slate  was  brought  from 
one  of  the  playrooms  at  home,  upon  which  some  child  arranged 
and  printed  daily  a  price  list  that  was  hung  in  sight  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  customers.  The  children  took  turns  in  being  store- 
keeper, bookkeeper,  and  store  boy,  and  could  actually  "deliver 
the  goods"  in  return  for  (toy)  money.  The  other  children,  and 
frequently  the  teachers,  were  customers,  and  often  a  rather  knotty 
problem  in  fractions  would  occur  as  a  result  of  the  transactions. 

The  storekeepers  usually  gave  a  discount  for  cash  payments, 
and  occasionally  there  would  be  discounts  on  all  the  sales  during  a 
limited  period  of  time.  Special  sales  for  certain  days  were  arranged 
and  announced,  as  the  accompanying  photograph  shows.  Here  the 
practical  work  in  accurate  computations  in  decimal  fractions,  in 
profit  and  loss,  and  in  percentage  took  on  a  real  meaning,  and  it  was 
very  interesting  to  see  how  seriously  the  children  discussed  the  pros 
and  cons  of  selling  the  different  articles  at  a  reduction. 

The  wholesale  side  of  storekeeping  was  also  attacked,  and  this 
involved  work  with  larger  numbers.  The  children  took  an  inven- 
tory of  goods  on  hand,  and  made  an  invoice  of  goods  (that  might 
have  been)  received  from  other  firms.  They  planned  a  "supply" 
garden  and  made  an  estimate  of  the  new  stock  for  the  store  that 
might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  garden.  They  kept 
weekly  accounts  of  the  running  of  the  store,  and  reckoned  up  their 
"financial  standing"  every  Friday. 

All  this  represented  the  interesting  "play"  side  of  the  work, 
but  the  educational  problems  did  not  stop  there.  After  actually 
going  through  the  bargaining  at  the  store,  each  child  wrote  out  his 
individual  transaction  in  the  form  of  a  problem.  This  problem 
at  a  later  date  was  given  the  other  members  of  the  class  to  do. 
This  gave  the  children  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  purpose 
of  a  problem,  and  it  formed  an  apperceptive  basis  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  other  arithmetical  problems.  It  also  gave  the  chil- 
dren needed  practice  in  stating  clearly  the  main  facts  of  the  trans- 
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action.     Below  are  some  of  the  problems  made  out  by  the  children 
in  this  way. 

I  went  to  the  store  and  bought  i-i  lbs  Confectioner's  sugar  @  8  f  lb. 
1 5  lbs  Brown  sugar  (ft,  7  f  lb.  5  lbs  granulated  sugar  ((p  65  f  lb.  Find 
total  cost.     How  much  change  will  I  receive  from  $2  ? 

On  a  Bargain  Day  I  bought  3  lbs  butter  at  345  ''  4  boxes  of  Butter  thin  @ 
9^<'.     They  allowed  10*^0  on  cash. 

A  woman  bought  i  can  cocoa  @  22  «'  and  2  qts.  milk  @  8  ^  qt.  She  gave 
the  clerk  $1  and  received  $.72  in  change.  How  much  extra  change  did  she 
receive  ? 

If  2  boxes  of  butter  thins  cost  10  <^  per  box  and  |  lb  of  butter  at  $.35 
per  lb.     Cost  ? 

If  I  pay  the  bill  at  once  he  will  give  me  a  discount  of  7  per  cent  and  I 
give  him  a  ten  dollar  bill  what  was  the  change  I  got  back  ? 

If  I  go  to  the  store  with  a  dollar  bill  and  buy  i  can  of  Tea  @  45  f,  and  i 
can  of  Backing  Powder  @  25  f ,  2  pounds  of  Sugar  @  13  f,  i  doz.  Eggs  35  f, 
and  I  pkg  Quaker  Puffed  Rice  10  c.    How  much  more  did  I  owe  him. 

Find  the  cost : 

I  bag  salt         @    .  10 
I  box  candy     @    .35 
I  box  Uneeda   @    .05 
I  box  White  House  coffee  @  .  25  can 
Change  from  i .  00 

I  went  to  the  store  and  bought  i  bottle  Ammonia  @  10  f  bottle,  i  can 
Baker's  Cocoa  @  $.  22  can,  i  pkg.  Quaker  Oats  @  $.  10  pkg.,  i  bottle  Malted 
Milk  @  $  2S  f  bottle,  i  pkg.  Not-A-Seed  raisins  @  $.10  /  pkg.  and  i  doz. 
€ggs  @%.33  doz.     How  much  will  I  pay  after  10  per  cent  has  been  taken  off  ? 

If  I  buy  I  box  of  chocolates  at  i .  00,  and  a  Jar  of  Jam  at  .  25,  an  a  can  of 
sugar  of  Milk  at  $.33,.  How  much  will  I  pay  if  I  get  3  per  cent  off  from  all 
the  goods  that  I  have  bought. 

The  running  of  the  store  gave  material  for  some  of  the  written 
work  in  English.  The  children  usually  disliked  writing  composi- 
tions, but  these  copies  of  their  first  drafts  will  show  how  spon- 
taneously they  could  write  when  the  subject  was  something  in 
which  they  were  really  interested. 
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Our  Grocery  Store 

Everett 
April  II,  191 2. 

We  started  a  store  in  our  room.  All  of  us  children  brought  boxes  from 
home,  and  stuck  them  together  with  mending  tissue  and  after  we  had  a  great 
many  boxes.  One  day  Aruthur  and  I  came  in  early  and  put  the  store  in  con- 
dition. Miss  P.  came  in  and  she  thought  it  just  grand.  She  asked  us  if  we 
evered  decorated  a  window  in  a  store.  We  opened  our  store  Tuesday 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  I  was  the  keeper  the  first  day.  We  had  a  price  list 
on  our  goods.  The  children  were  the  customers.  The  gave  me  the  money 
and  I  gave  them  the  change.    We  made  problems  from  what  we  bought. 

Our  Grocery  Store 

Edith 
April  17,  1912. 

The  first  thing  we  did  was  to  send  letters  to  the  large  biscuit  companies. 
We  have  not  received  any  thing  yet.  The  store  is  in  the  front  of  the  room. 
Mr.  W.  took  some  pictures  of  it.  We  have  paper  money.  The  store  is  open 
at  nine  o'clock.  There  are  chocalates,  cocoa,  Quaker  oats,  malted  milk  and  a 
grate  many  more  things  that  I  can  not  name.  Everrett  was  the  first  store- 
keeper. Miss  P.  has  been  in  and  bought  things.  Our  store  is  called  the 
"South  Salem  Grocery  Store."  Each  one  of  us  made  one  or  to  letters. 
It  was  open  April  i,  191 2. 

Our  Grocery  Store 

Arthur 
April  16  191 2 

We  sent  to  three  different  places  for  sanple  boxes  and  not  receiving  any, 
we  brought  boxes  from  home.  W^e  cleared  off  the  shelves  and  Everett  and  I 
placed  the  boxes  on  the  shelves.  We  opened  the  store  the  second  day  of 
April.  Everett  was  the  store  keeper.  We  each  bought  something,  and  then 
Miss  P.  came  in  and  bought  something.  We  made  up  examples  on  the  good 
we  bought.  We  are  making  a  sign.  The  name  of  the  store  is  the  South  Salem 
Grocery  Store. 

Our  Grocery  Store 

Augusts 
april  12  191 2 

We  wrote  to  the  National  Biscuit  Co  to  have  some  sample  boxes  of 
biscuit  be  did  not  have  any  answer  so  we  bought  things  from  home,  empty 
boxes  of  Uneeda  biscuit,  Baker's  cocoa,  Baking  powder  and  other  things. 
Everett  and  Arthur  fixed  the  things  on  the  shelvs  and  now  we  buy  things. 

I  was  store  keeper  the  first  day.  I  knew  how  to  run  a  store  because  i  had 
one  last  summer.    When  they  bought  for  a  big  sum  I  allowed  discount,  and 
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then  we  made  problem.  We  use  paper  money.  I  enjoyed  very  much  my 
first  day  in  the  store.  The  name  of  our  store  is  South  Salem  Grocery  Store. 
We  made  our  own  letters  and  we  pasted  them  on  the  paper.  We  had  the 
picture  taken  and  it  came  out  good. 

(These  problems  and  compositions  are  exact  copies  of  the  chil- 
dren's uncorrected  first  drafts.  They  are  given,  not  to  show  accu- 
racy of  form,  but  evidence  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  writers.) 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tell  of  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  children  showed  the  benefit  of  this  kind  of  live  arithmetic 
work.  In  the  first  place,  they  had  a  genuine  desire  to  attend  school 
and  to  work  after  they  got  there.  They  could  exercise  their  crea- 
tive ability  in  providing  make-beheve  goods.  They  had  practice 
in  transacting  business  courteously.  They  gained  much  in  speed 
and  accuracy  of  computation  without  pencil  and  paper.  They 
acquired  confidence  and  intelhgence  in  stating  their  wants  and  in 
judging  the  value  of  what  they  received.  They  had  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  in  the  care  of  the  store,  and  saw  the  value  of  neatness, 
order,  attractive  arrangement  of  goods,  etc.  They  realized  the 
necessity  of  knowing  how  to  write  business  letters,  make  out  bills, 
receipts,  and  various  other  common  business  forms.  They  saw  the 
importance  of  clear,  legible  writing  and  printing.  They  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  state  and  perform  problems,  the 
conditions  and  results  of  which  were  concrete  and  actual.  In 
their  written  English  periods  they  had  something  to  write  about 
and  a  desire  to  make  what  they  wrote  interesting.  But,  perhaps, 
best  of  all,  was  the  joy  they  experienced  in  originating  ways  of 
supplying  actual  needs.  These  children  had  never  before  had  the 
feehng  that  their  contributions  to  a  class  were  of  much  use.  Now 
they  saw  the  actual  value  of  what  they  could  give,  and  this  knowl- 
edge gave  them  a  hitherto  unknown  feeling  of  encouragement  and 
confidence  in  themselves. 


THE  STATUS  OF  SCIENCE  TEACHING  IN  THE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


PERCY  E.  ROWELL 

Berkeley,  California 


One  of  the  unsettled  questions  of  the  day  concerns  itself  with 
the  importance  of  science  teaching  in  the  grammar  grades.  There 
are  many  reasons  why  science  should  be  taught  in  the  grades,  and 
there  are  but  two  reasons  given  why  it  cannot  be  taught.  The 
latter  are  the  crowded  curriculum  and  the  unpreparedness  of  the 
teachers,  both  of  which  may  be  remedied  and  gradually  abolished. 

The  reasons  for  science  in  the  grades  fall  under  two  heads: 
the  personal  and  the  economic.  There  is  more  to  learn  now  than 
formerly,  and  the  need  for  scientific  education  is  becoming  more 
pressing.  Seventy-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  grades 
do  not  go  to  high  school,  and  if  there  is  no  scientific  study  given 
during  these  years  the  78  per  cent  will  never  receive  any  real 
instruction  in  science.  Again,  science  is  so  stimulating  that  its 
general  introduction  into  the  grades  could  do  more  toward  retain- 
ing in  the  schools  some  of  the  78  per  cent  than  can  any  other  study, 
and,  in  addition,  it  might  arouse  the  ambition  of  some  to  take  up 
a  more  advanced  study  of  science. 

The  child  cannot  be  aware  of  his  need  for  science.  The  need 
becomes  more  apparent  as  scientific  knowledge  increases.  It  is 
society,  however,  which  benefits  most  by  the  child's  knowledge  of 
science.  The  nature  of  scientific  training  is  such  that  the  child 
acquires  habits  of  orderly  and  creative  thinking;  of  reasoning  from 
cause  to  effect.  These  habits  will  outlive  the  scientific  facts  which 
have  led  to  their  formation.  Dewey  has  said :  ' '  We  need  to  develop 
a  certain  active  interest  in  truth  and  its  allies,  a  certain  disposition 
of  inquiry,  together  with  a  command  of  the  tools  which  make  it 
effective,  and  to  organize  certain  modes  of  activity  in  observation, 
construction,  expression,  and  reflection."  Science  teaching  may 
be  made  the  study  pre-eminently  fitted  for  producing  these  results. 
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That  community  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  its  citizens  has  had 
some  scientific  training  will  be  well  advanced  economically. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  status  of  science  teaching  in 
the  grades  throughout  the  United  States,  a  questionnaire  was 
prepared  and  sent  to  all  of  the  states,  according  to  their  population. 
Approximately  one  questionnaire  was  sent  for  each  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants,  or  872  in  all.  Of  these,  there  were  received 
282  replies,  making  32  per  cent  of  returns.  The  list  of  questions 
follows : 

1.  Do  you  believe  in  science  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades? 

2.  Should  science  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject? 

3.  In  what  grade  do  you  think  science  teaching  should  begin  ? 

4.  What  object  should  be  sought  in  the  teaching  of  science  in  the  grades  ? 

5.  How  may  this  object  be  attained  ? 

6.  What  should  the  science  material  consist  of? 

7.  Do  you  think  that  science  in  the  grades  should  lead  toward  the  indus- 
tries or  toward  general  information  and  development  ? 

8.  How  early  should  the  pupils  be  required  to  make  formal  experiments  ? 

9.  How  early  should  the  pupils  keep  a  formal  record  of  their  work  ? 

10.  What  science  or  sciences  does  your  school  give  in  the  grades  ? 

11.  What  are  the  grades  in  which  science  is  taught  and  what  science  is 
taught  in  each  grade  ? 

12.  What  is  the  method  of  presentation  of  the  science  in  your  school? 

13.  Do  pupils  tend  to  reason  from  one  fact  to  another  or  is  their  knowl- 
edge more  like  a  series  of  facts  which  are  unrelated  ? 

14.  WTiat  interest  do  the  boys  show  in  the  science  work  ? 

15.  \\Tiat  interest  do  the  girls  show  in  the  science  work  ? 

x6.  Does  science  aid  in  the  other  studies,  either  in  time  or  understanding? 

17.  Does  science  work  tend  to  keep  the  pupils  in  school  longer  ? 

18.  Does  science  work  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  who  go  to 
high  school  ? 

Early  in  the  work  it  was  found  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of 
kinds  of  answ^ers,  in  order  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  the  replies. 
Although  there  were  but  eighteen  questions,  soon  the  number  of 
varieties  of  answers  reached  287.  By  careful  adjustments  this 
number  was  reduced  to  147,  the  later  replies  being  filed  under  the 
headings  which  corresponded  the  closest  with  them.  The  informa- 
tion, w^hich  was  received  from  the  whole  United  States,  is  given  in 
the  form  of  summary  tables.  There  is  added  a  list  showing  the 
sources  of  the  information. 
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KEY  I 

Do  you  believe  in  science  teaching  in  the  grades? 
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Answers: 


Base  28  2 
Number      Percentage 

A.  Yes 234  83 

B.  Yes — as  nature-study 22  8 

C.  Not  as  a  definite  subject — as  correlation ...  12  5 

D.  No 14  5 


282 


Base 


KEY  2 

Should  science  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  ? 


Answers: 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 


Yes 

Yes — as  geography 

Yes — as  nature-study 

Yes — as  physiology  and  hygiene 

Yes — in  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades. 

Both  separate  and  as  correlation 

No — as  correlation 

Not  with  a  text 


Base 

277 

"umber 

Percentage 

IIO 

40 

8 

3 

19 

7 

8 

3 

31 

II 

18 

6 

82 

30 

I 

277 


Base 


KEY  3 

In  what  grade  should  science  teaching  begin  ? 


Answers: 

Base  264 

Number  Percentage 

A.  Kindergarten — as  nature-study 18  7 

B.  First  grade 117  44 

C.  First  grade— as  nature-study 20  8 

D.  Third  or  fourth  grade 40  15 

E.  Fifth  grade 23  9 

F.  Sixth  grade 17  6 

G.  Seventh  grade 22  9 

H,     High  school-. 7  3 

264  Base 
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KEY  4 
What  object  should  be  sought  in  this  science  teaching  ? 
Answers: 

Base  406 
Number      Percentage 

A.  Information  concerning  common  things  and 
phenomena.     Laws 107  26 

B.  Observation  and  exphanation  of  phenomena, 

training  in  observation 99  24 

C.  Broadening  of  interests 52  13 

D.  Habits  of  thought,  reasoning  power,  scien- 
tific spirit,  exactness 57  14 

E.  Appreciation  and  love  of  nature 38  9 

F.  The  place  of  self  in  the  environment 17  4 

G.  Practical  knowledge 19  5 

H.     Preparation  for  high  school  or  for  future 

work 9  2 

I.     Culture , 8  2 

406        Base 

KEY  5 

How  may  this  object  be  attained  ? 
Answers: 

Base  263 
Number      Percentage 

A.  Good  teaching — teach  the  child  as  a  child — 

good  syllabus 91  35 

B.  By  experiments  by  the  pupils — real  objects.         60  23 

C.  Observation  and  application — assembling 
facts,  explanations;  clear  and  accurate 
statements 47  18 

D.  Observing  living  animals  and  plants  with 

guidance 28  11 

E.  By  selecting  general  informational  subjects        12  5 

F.  By    excursions,     visits    to    manufacturing 

plants,  etc 13  5 

G.  By  readings  and  lantern  lessons 6  2 

H.    Textbook  in  the  hands  of  pupils 5  2 

262        Base 
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KEY  6 
What  should  the  science  material  consist  of  ? 


Answers: 

A. 
B. 


D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 


Base  247 
Number      Percentage 


Phenomena  of  the  environment 124 

Objects,  specimens,  especially  alive,  pictures, 

simple  apparatus 30 

Nature-study — elementary   science   in   the 

seventh  and  eighth  grades 40 

All  sciences 19 

Products  of  man's  work — industries 9 

The  relations  of  self  to  the  rest  of  the  world .  7 

The  use  of  textbooks 5 

Good  teaching  and  much  laboratory  work .  .  10 

Agriculture,  physiology,  biology,  gardens. . .  3 


5° 


16 

8 
4 
3 
2 

4 

I 


247 


Base 


KEY  7 


Should  science  lead  toward  industries  or  general  information  and  develop- 


ment ? 
Answers: 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


General  information  and  development .  . 

Industries 

Industries  in  upper  grades 

Both 

Both — emphasis  on  industries 

Both — emphasis  on  general  information 


Base 

260 

Number 

Percentage 

147 

57 

12 

5 

II 

4 

70 

27 

10 

4 

10 

4 

260        Base 


KEY  8 

How  early  should  pupils  m.ake  formal  experiments  ? 


Answers: 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 
J. 


Base  240 
Number      Percentage 


At  the  beginning  of  science  work . 

No  time  can  be  set 

First  grade 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

High  school 


29 
16 


13 

14 
18 
26 
57 
19 
28 


12 

7 
8 

5 

6 

8 

II 

2i 


240 


Base 
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KEY  9 

How  early  should  pupils  keep  a  formal  record  of  experiments  ? 
Answers: 


A.  From  the  beginning  of  science  work . 

B.  No  time  can  be  set 

C.  First  grade 

D.  Third  grade 

E.  Fourth  grade 

F.  Fifth  grade 

G.  Sixth  grade 

H.  Seventh  grade 

I.  Eighth  grade 

J.  High  school 


Base 

236 

Number 

Percentage 

42 

18 

12 

5 

4 

2 

17 

7 

14 

6 

18 

8 

23 

10 

53 

22 

21 

9 

32 

14 

236        Base 


KEY  10 
What  sciences  does  your  school  teach  ? 


Ans-d.'ers: 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 
I. 

J- 
K. 
L. 


Agriculture 

Biology 

Botany 

Elementary  science  (physics  and  chemistry) 

General  science 

Geography 

Hygiene  (sanitation) 

Incidental 

IMeteorology 

Nature-study 

None,  or  very  little 

Physiology 


Basi 

e  401 

Number 

Percentage 

30 

7 

II 

3 

18 

4 

'           38 

9 

61 

IS 

40 

10 

21 

5 

7 

2 

5 

I 

79 

20 

25 

6 

66 

16 

401 


Base 


Base 

270 

Number 

Percentage 

47 

17 

21 

8 

6i 

23 

lO 

4 

7 

3 

25 

9 

25 

9 

25 

9 

9 

3 

9 

3 

7 

3 

24 

9 
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KEY  II 

In  what  grades  are  the  different  sciences  taught,  or  is  the  work  general  ? 
Answers: 

A.  Nature-study  in  all  grades 

B.  Nature-study  in  lower  grades 

C.  General  science  in  all  grades 

D.  General  science  in  lower  grades 

E.  General  science  in  eighth  grade 

F.  Physics  in  upper  grades 

G.  Physiology  in  all  grades  (hygiene  and  sani 
tation) 

H.  Physiology  in  fourth  to  eighth  grades 

I.  Geography  in  all  grades 

J.  Geography  in  fourth  to  eighth  grades 

K.  Incidental 

L.  Agriculture  in  fourth  to  eighth  grades 

270        Base 
KEY  12 

What  is  the  method  of  presentation  of  science  in  your  school  ? 
Answers: 

A.  Experiments  by  teacher  and  pupils 

B.  Experiments  by  teacher,   observation   and 
record  by  pupils 

C.  Object  method 

D.  Observation  and  deduction 

E.  Oral — inductive 

F.  By  book  and  experiment 

G.  Talks,  grades  1-3;   text,  grades  4-8 
H.     Various  methods;  depends  upon  the  teacher 

214        Base 
KEY  13 

Do  pupils  reason  or  is  their  learning  a  series  of  facts  ? 
Answers: 

A.  Series  of  facts 

B.  Progressive  reasoning 

C.  Both    

D.  They  learn  to  relate  slowly .  .  , 

E.  Try  to  teach  reasoning 

F.  It  depends  upon  the  teaching , 

G.  Not  prepared  to  answer 

191        Base 


Base 

214 

Number 

Percentage 

62 

28 

17 

8 

37 

17 

14 

6 

31 

14 

27 

12 

6 

3 

r         20 

9 

Base 

191 

Number 

Percentage 

71 

37 

43 

22 

10 

5 

31 

16 

16 

8 

14 

7 

6 

3 
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KEY  14 
What  interest  do  boys  show  in  the  science  work  ? 
A  iisn'crs: 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Good 

C.  Experimental  work  liked  best — the  doing 

D.  ]More  than  in  any  other  subject 

E.  Same  as  in  an}^  other  study 

F.  IMorc  than  the  girls 

G.  Everything  depends  upon  the  teacher .... 


KEY  15 
What  interest  do  girls  show  in  the  science  work  ? 
Answers: 

A.  Excellent 

B.  Good 

C.  Good  in  adapted  work 

D.  More  than  the  boys 

E.  As  much  as  the  boys 

F.  Hardly  less  than  the  boys 

G.  Less  than  the  boys 

H.  [More  lively — less  real  interest  than  the  boys 

I.     Same  as  in  any  other  subject 


Base 

170 

Number 

Percentag 

41 

23 

60 

33, 

26 

15 

6 

3 

21 

12 

13 

8 

12 

7 

179 


Base 


Base 

177 

Number 

Percentage 

20 

II 

18 

10 

21 

12 

3 

2 

68 

39 

9 

5 

29 

16 

4 

2 

5 

3 

177 


Base 


KEY  16 
Does  science  aid  the  other  studies  in  time  or  in  understanding? 


Answers: 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 


Base  198 
Number      Percentage 


Yes,  in  one  or  the  other 102 

Both 31 

Understanding 15 

Yes,  in  geography 7 

Yes,  especially  for  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion    6 

Somewhat,  in  one  or  the  other 7 

Like  other  studies  if  well  taught 9 

No 6 

Hard  to  tell 15 


52 
16 


198 


Base 
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KEY  17 
Does  science  tend  to  keep  pupils  in  school  longer  ? 
Answers: 

Base  igs 
Number      Percentage 

A.  Yes 73  37 

B.  Probably — I  think  so — I  believe  so 26  13 

C.  Think  not 12  6 

D.  Not  to  a  marked  degree  (like  other  subjects)  18  9 

E.  No 15  8 

F.  Don't  know — can't  tell — hard  to  tell 51  26 


195        Base 
KEY  18 
Does  science  work  increase  number  of  pupils  going  to  high  school  ? 

Answers: 

Base  104 
Number      Percentage 

A.  Yes 76  39 

B.  Probably — I  think  so — I  believe  so 29  15 

C.  True  of  any  subject  well  taught 7  4 

D.  No 23  12 

E.  Don't  know— no  evidence— hard  to  tell  ...  59  30 


194        Base 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  educators  believe  that  science  should 
have  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the  grades.  While  83  per  cent 
of  the  replies  are  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  science  teaching,  8  per 
cent  limit  science  teaching  to  nature-study  and  4  per  cent 
believe  that  it  should  be  given  as  correlation,  A  small  minor- 
ity, 5  per  cent,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  science  teaching  in  the 
grades,  and  their  opposition  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  curricu- 
lum is  already  too  crowded  and  that  teachers  are  not  prepared  to 
take  up  science  teaching. 

That  science  should  be  taught  as  a  separate  subject  is  believed 
by  40  per  cent;  that  it  should  be  geography  by  3  per  cent,  nature- 
study  by  7  per  cent,  physiology  and  hygiene  by  3  per  cent,  and  that 
it  should  be  taught  only  in  the  upper  grades  by  1 1  per  cent.  This 
makes  a  total  of  64  per  cent  who  are  in  favor  of  science  as  a  separate 
subject.     It  will  be  noticed  that  30  per  cent  are  in  favor  of  science 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  QUESTIONNAIRES  AND  REPLIES 


Number 


I 

2 

3 
4 
S 
6 

7 
8 

9 

lO 

II 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 


23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 
46 

47 
48 

49 


State 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist.  of  Columbia .... 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

!Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Totals  for  United 
States 


Number 
Sent 


Number 
Received 


24 
6 

14 

59 

9 

10 

3 
10 

5 
13 

4 
62 

33 
19 
13 
18 

9 
9 

5 

35 

29 

24 

14 

22 

6 

16 

3 

4 

27 

6 

64 

7 

9 

62 

8 

7 

50 

5 

7 

9 

14 

29 

5 

4 

14 

16 

II 

35 

5 


872 


3 

26 

2 

5 
o 

4 


23 
12 

7 
5 
6 

5 

3 

o 

10 

ID 

5 

I 

7 
I 
6 
2 

4 
II 

2 
18 


21 
2 


Percentage 
Received 


28 
17 

21 

44 

22 

50 
o 
40 
20 
23 


37 
36 
39 
38 
33 
55 
33 
o 
29 

34 
21 

7 
32 
17 
37 
67 
100 
41 
33 
28 

14 
II 

34 
25 
14 
36 
40 

29 
55 
21 

14 
60 

50 
7 
44 
36 
34 
20 


32 


Number 
Normals 


Percentage 
Normals 


O 
100 

o 
15 
50 
40 

o 

25 

o 
o 

100 

21 

o 

14 

40 

23 
40 

66 
o 

20 
o 

40 

o 
o 
o 

33 
100 

25 

18 
50 

II 

o 

100 

10 

so 
o 

17 

o 

50 
40 

o 

50 

o 

50 

o 

14 

50 

33 


58 
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teaching  as  correlation,  although  in  Question  i  only  4  per  cent  so 
indicated  their  belief.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  division  of 
their  replies  and  30  per  cent  may  be  taken  as  the  correct  percentage 
of  teachers  who  believe  in  correlation  of  science  work.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  a  large  majority  of  teachers  are  in  favor  of  science  as  a 
separate  subject  in  the  grades.  The  crowded  condition  of  the 
curriculum  does  not  seem  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  science  as 
a  new  subject. 

The  grade  in  which  science  teaching  should  begin  is  undoubtedly 
the  first,  52  per  cent  so  believing.  Of  these  8  per  cent  would  limit 
the  science  to  nature-study.  A  second  maximum  is  reached  in  the 
third  or  fourth  grade  with  15  per  cent.  It  is  quite  apparent  that 
the  majority  of  teachers  believe  that  there  should  be  instruction 
in  science  throughout  the  entire  grammar-school  course.  A  small 
percentage  believe  that  it  should  begin,  as  nature-study,  even  in 
the  kindergarten. 

The  object  of  science  teaching  in  the  grades  would  seem  to  be 
information  concerning  common  things,  a  proper  observation  of 
them,  and  a  reasonable  explanation  for  their  occurrence.  Those 
in  favor  of  information  concerning  everyday  phenomena  number 
26  per  cent,  while  24  per  cent  believe  that  training  in  observation 
and  the  explanation  of  phenomena  are  the  desired  objects.  Broad- 
ening of  interests,  as  an  object  to  be  sought  in  science  teaching,  is 
indicated  by  13  per  cent,  and  reasoning  power,  as  a  goal,  is  stated 
by  14  per  cent  of  the  replies.  Practical  knowledge,  as  a  desired 
aim  of  science  teaching,  wins  the  support  of  but  5  per  cent.  This 
seems  odd  in  this  age  of  utilitarianism,  and  will  be  taken  up  again 
in  Question  7. 

Though  rather  decided  that  science  should  be  taught  so  as  to 
give  information  and  to  develop  powers  of  observation,  there  is 
not  much  information  given  in  regard  to  methods  of  obtaining 
this  result.  Good  teaching  as  a  method  is  given  by  35  per  cent, 
but  all  educators  are  in  favor  of  good  teaching.  The  question  is. 
What  is  good  teaching  in  science  ?  It  must  be  different  from  the 
usual  methods  of  teaching  in  the  other  subjects  of  the  grades. 
The  answer  that  the  object  of  science  teaching  may  be  attained  by 
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observation  and  application,  by  assembling  facts,  and  giving  expla- 
nations in  clear  and  accurate  statements,  while  receiving  but  i8 
per  cent  of  the  replies  in  its  favor,  is  probably  the  truest  solution. 
Experiments  by  the  pupils,  excursions,  and  readings,  in  fact  all 
of  the  devices  of  teachers  of  science,  are  of  little  value  without 
the  use  of  this  method.  Mere  observation  is  useless  unless  it  can 
be  fixed  by  the  concrete  example,  by  many  concrete  examples. 
The  acquisition  of  facts  is  incomplete  unless  they  can  be  grouped 
according  to  the  child's  idea,  to  be  sure,  around  some  central  fact, 
while  clear  and  accurate  statements  of  fact  are  the  only  evidences 
of  real  knowledge.  Unless  a  child  can  explain  phenomena,  he  does 
not  know  their  reason  for  existing.  There  is  too  much  learning  of 
word  formulas  and  too  little  learning  of  ideas.  Good  teaching  is 
necessary,  but  good  teaching  can  be  given  only  by  good  teachers. 

As  science  material,  the  phenomena  of  the  environment  leads 
with  an  even  50  per  cent.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  Our  knowl- 
edge, especially  when  we  are  young,  should  be  concerned  with  a 
good  understanding  of  our  immediate  surroundings.  Later  the 
sphere  of  knowledge  may  be  enlarged,  and  that  sphere  is  the  most 
stable  which  has  the  solidest  core.  Closely  connected  with  the 
environment,  objects  and  specimens  as  science  material  meet  the 
favor  of  12  per  cent.  Nature-study  and  elementary  science 
meet  the  approval  of  16  per  cent,  while  8  per  cent  believe  that  all 
of  the  sciences  should  contribute  material  for  a  science  course  in  the 
grades.  As  a  source  of  material,  4  per  cent  mention  the  industries. 
The  fact  that  only  i  per  cent  believe  in  agriculture  and  garden 
work  is  the  most  surprising  answer  of  all. 

There  seems  to  be  much  indefiniteness  in  regard  to  the  content 
of  nature-study.  Naturally  a  complete  study  of  nature  must 
embrace  nearly  all  scientific  knowledge.  The  definition  that 
nature-study  is  limited  to  plants  and  animals  seems  best.  If  that 
is  accepted  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  material  which  is  to 
be  studied.  To  study  the  phenomena  of  the  environment  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  necessitates  the  introduction  of  material  from 
all  of  the  sciences.  Note  that  this  is  not  the  same  as  saying  that 
it  is  necessary  to  teach  all  of  the  sciences  in  the  grades.  The  differ- 
ent sciences  are  but  artificial,  man-made  divisions  of  phenomena, 
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and  in  the  grades — if  not  also  in  the  high  school — the  phenomena 
should  be  studied  irrespective  of  the  sciences  of  which  the  scientist 
deems  that  they  are  a  part.  Such  a  collection  of  everyday,  useful 
phenomena  may  well  be  given  the  name  of  general  science. 

The  question  whether  science  teaching  in  the  grades  should 
lead  toward  general  information  and  development  or  toward  the 
industries  is  answered  in  favor  of  the  former  by  57  per  cent,  while 
but  5  per  cent  lean  toward  the  industries.  That  both  should  be  the 
goal  of  science  teaching  is  believed  by  27  per  cent.  These  replies 
must  cause  some  surprise  in  this  so-called  commercial  age.  It 
was  noted  in  Question  4  that  practical  knowledge  as  an  object  of 
science  teaching  is  favored  by  but  5  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to 
see  that  5  per  cent  also  believe  in  the  industries.  It  is  still  more 
interesting  to  discover,  by  reference  to  the  original  replies,  that  only 
one  individual  who  believes  in  practical  knowledge  is  found  among 
those  who  believe  in  the  industries.  We  must  conclude  that  by 
practical  knowledge  is  meant,  not  money-making  ability,  but  real 
mental  development  which  shall  be  lasting  and  beneficial  to  its 
possessor  and  also  to  the  community.  There  is  no  reason  why 
general  information  and  development  may  not  produce  the  most 
practical  education  possible.  The  poorest  preparation  for  a  given 
occupation  is  the  one  which  ignores  the  interrelations  of  all  lines  of 
work,  and  concerns  itself  with  but  the  one.  Just  as  the  rays  of 
light  diverge  from  their  source,  so  must  the  lines  of  thought  spread 
out  and  envelop  all  things,  until  the  lens  of  specialization  brings 
to  a  focus  those  lines  of  thought  which  are  strongest  and  clearest. 
Woe  be  to  him  who  holds  his  lens  too  close  to  the  source. 

The  place  where  formal  experiments  should  be  performed  seems 
to  be  in  the  seventh  grade,  23  per  cent  so  indicating  their  belief. 
This  percentage  is  small,  due  to  the  fact  that  each  grade  has  its 
advocates.  That  formal  experiments  belong  in  the  high  school  is 
indicated  by  12  per  cent.  In  both  Questions  8  and  9  there  seems  to 
be  considerable  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  the  word  "formal." 
"Formal  experiments"  and  "formal  records"  were  intended  to 
mean  experiments  and  records  having  definite  or  regular  form,  but 
both  being  adjusted  to  the  capacity  of  the  child  and  therefore 
natural.  It  is  possible  that  it  was  this  misinterpretation  of  the 
question  which  led  to  such  diverse  answers. 
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The  seventh  grade  also  leads  with  22  per  cent  as  the  place  where 
formal  records  of  expermients  should  be  kept.  While  in  Question 
8,  12  per  cent  believe  that  formal  experiments  should  be  made  at 
the  beginning  of  science  work,  in  Question  9,  18  per  cent  believe 
that  formal  records  should  be  kept  from  the  beginning.  This  is 
explained  when  it  is  noticed  in  Question  12  that  many  experiments 
are  performed  by  the  teacher  while  the  pupils  make  the  record. 
Thus  the  records  by  the  pupils  may  easily  precede  the  performance 
of  experiments  by  them. 

The  answers  to  Questions  8  and  9  strongly  indicate  that  there 
is  a  decided  break  in  the  grades  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  years. 
Some  of  the  other  answers  also  point  this  same  way,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  introductory  high  school,  or,  as  it  is  also  called, 
the  intermediate  high  school,  is  based  upon  correct  principles.  If 
science  is  taught  in  no  other  grades,  it  surely  should  be  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  and  its  nature  should 
be  broad  and  general. 

The  answers  to  Question  10  are  greater  in  number  than  the 
number  of  questionnaires  which  were  returned  because  many  of 
the  replies  gave  two  or  more  different  sciences.  A  comparison  of 
the  popularity  of  the  various  sciences  is  nevertheless  possible. 
Nature-study  still  leads,  receiving  20  per  cent,  but  it  is  on  the 
decrease,  due  to  a  growing  dissatisfaction  because  it  does  not  seem 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  child.  There  are  so  many  other 
things  which  he  wishes  to  know  in  science  that  information  con- 
cerning plants  and  animals,  although  desirable,  is  not  sufficient. 
Physiology"  comes  next  to  nature-study  with  16  per  cent,  while 
general  science  is  a  close  third  with  15  per  cent.  If,  however,  ele- 
mentary science  is  taken  to  be  the  same  as  general  science,  then 
the  latter  leads  all,  having  24  per  cent.  When  we  remember  that, 
in  the  replies  to  Question  6,  50  per  cent  are  in  favor  of  phenomena  of 
the  environment  as  a  source  of  science  material,  and  when  we  con- 
sider that^.these  phenomena  must  of  necessity  be  the  manifestations 
of  all  of  the  sciences,  it  seems  quite  evident  that  general  science  is 
the  coming  study  for  the  grades. 

Referring  again  to  the  answers  of  Question  6,  it  is  seen  that  only 
I  per  cent  believe^^that  the  science  material  should  be  drawn  from 
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agriculture,  physiology,  biology,  and  garden  work,  while  in  the 
replies  to  Question  10,  7  per  cent  state  that  they  are  teaching 
agriculture,  3  per  cent  biology,  4  per  cent  botany,  and  16  per  cent 
physiology,  making  a  total  of  30  per  cent.  The  natural  conclusion 
is  that  29  per  cent  are  teaching  these  studies,  although  they  do  not 
believe  that  they  are  the  best  sources  of  science  material.  This 
conclusion  is  a  little  offset  by  the  fact  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
city  schools  than  country  schools  replied.  This  doubtless  explains 
why  only  7  per  cent  of  the  schools  from  which  replies  were  received 
are  teaching  agriculture.  Even  if  this  is  the  reason,  it  seems 
strange  that  such  an  important  subject  is  not  gaining  ground  faster 
in  the  elementary  schools,  since  it  is  winning  such  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  high  schools  of  this  country.  It  may  be  that  it  is  a  study 
which  is  too  highly  specialized  for  the  grades. 

Although  required  and  taught  in  most  schools,  geography  re- 
ceives in  its  favor  but  10  per  cent  of  the  answers.  Probably  most 
teachers  do  not  consider  geography  as  a  science.  The  smallness 
of  the  number  of  schools  in  which  no  science  is  taught,  namely  6  per 
cent,  is  a  good  sign  and  strengthens  the  replies  to  Question  i . 

The  answers  to  Question  11  show  that  elementary  science  and 
general  science  were  considered  as  being  the  same.  Grouping 
answer  A  with  answer  B,  and  combining  answers  C,  D,  and  E, 
general  science  has  30  per  cent  in  its  favor  and  nature-study  has 
25  per  cent.  Comparing  answer  A  with  answer  C,  it  is  seen  that 
general  science  leads  nature-study  in  all  the  grades  in  the  ratio  of 
23  to  17.  The  variations  in  the  percentages  of  the  replies  to 
Questions  10  and  11  are  due  to  the  different  number  of  answers. 
While  401  replies  were  given  for  Question  10,  only  270  replies  were 
received  for  Question  11.  It  might  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  in  the  comparison  of  the  answers  to  different  questions  the 
number  replying  should  be  noted  as  well  as  the  percentage. 

As  a  method  of  presentation  of  science  in  the  grades,  experiments 
by  teacher  and  pupils  leads  with  28  per  cent,  while  the  object 
method,  which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  experimental  method, 
comes  next  with  17  per  cent.  It  is  quite  evident  that  science,  even 
in  the  grades,  has  outgrown  the  memoriter  method.  However,  as 
many  of  the  replies  suggested,  the  experiments  to  be  performed  by 
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the  pupils  should  be  simple,  and  those  which  do  not  require  exact 
measurements  or  much  detail  work.  The  experiments  should 
direct  the  child's  activity  and  not  tend  to  cramp  him  in  his  quest  for 
scientific  knowledge.  Better  a  few  self-discovered  facts  that  live 
and  have  a  meaning  than  many  teacher-imposed  "facts"  which 
are  but  word  formulas,  and  affect  the  child  but  little. 

That  the  knowledge  which  the  pupils  of  the  grades  acquire  is  a 
series  of  more  or  less  unrelated  facts  is  indicated  by  37  per  cent  of 
those  who  replied.  Besides  these,  16  per  cent  believe  that  children 
only  slowly  learn  to  relate  a  new  fact  with  facts  previously  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  22  per  cent  think  that  such  pupils  possess  pro- 
gressive reasoning  power.  The  7  per  cent  who  believe  that  the 
results  depend  upon  the  teacher,  and  the  8  per  cent  who  state  that 
reasoning  power  should  be  taught  as  far  as  possible,  while  not 
directly  answering  the  question,  do  point  the  way  to  better  things. 
Reasoning  power  can  be  developed  in  no  way  better  than  by  means 
of  science  work,  or  through  the  application  of  scientific  methods  to 
the  other  work  of  the  grades.  Since  science  teaching  has  not  been 
given  in  the  grades  long  enough  for  the  other  subjects  to  be  affected 
by  its  methods,  it  should  be  given  a  more  important  place  in  the 
curriculum,  not  alone  for  its  own  sake  but  in  order  that  it  may  exert 
an  energizing  influence  upon  the  whole  course  of  study.  All  lines 
of  study  should  encourage  the  child's  What  ?  How  ?  and  Why  ?  to 
the  fullest  extent — and  then  satisfy  him  with  ideas,  not  give  him 
words  as  empty  as  sounding  brass. 

The  answers  to  Questions  14  and  15  show  that  the  interest  in 
science  work  in  the  grades  is  very  good.  Only  12  per  cent  believe 
that  science  work  attracts  no  more  interest  than  the  other  studies. 
The  evidence  that  boys  show  more  interest  in  science  than  is  shown 
by  girls  is  not  very  strong,  although  16  per  cent  so  state,  since  39 
per  cent  believe  that  girls  show  as  much  interest  as  the  boys.  It 
is  doubtful  if  there  is  much  differentiation  in  educational  interest 
before  the  high-school  age. 

The  evidence  that  science  aids  the  other  studies  both  in  time  and 
in  understanding  is  decidedly  conclusive.  Combining  the  first  six 
replies,  it  is  seen  that  87  per  cent  consider  that  its  effect  upon  the 
other  studies  is  very  beneficial.     In  comparison  with  this,  the  3  per 
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cent  who  think  that  science  does  not  aid  the  other  studies  seem  to 
be  in  the  hopeless  minority.  In  justice  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
8  per  cent  who  found  it  a  hard  question  to  answer,  it  must  be  said 
that  several  stated  that  if  the  science  teaching  in  their  schools 
could  be  improved  it  would  aid  the  other  studies.  This  again 
brings  up  the  matter  of  better  prepared  teachers  who  can  teach 
science. 

The  answers  to  Questions  17  and  18  must  prove  of  great  interest 
to  all  educators.  If  50  per  cent  believe  that  science  work  in  the 
grades  tends  to  keep  the  pupils  from  leaving  school,  and  if  54  per 
cent  believe  that  it  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils  who  go 
to  high  school,  then  surely  every  grammar  school  should  give  a 
course  in  science.  Pupils  leave  school  more  because  they  cannot 
see  the  good  of  the  education  which  they  are  receiving  than  for  any 
other  reason.  Science  seems  to  show  them  that  there  is  some  ad- 
vantage in  attending  school.  Then  again  there  is  so  much  repeti- 
tion of  the  work  in  the  grades,  so  much  of  the  overworked  "spiral" 
method  (with  the  distance  between  the  convolutions  almost  micro- 
scopic) ,  that  active  children  rebel  and  break  away.  It  may  truth- 
fully be  said  that  much  repetition  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
facts  may  be  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  but  that  is  because 
there  is  very  little  interest  in  the  work  and  their  minds  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  assimilate  new  thoughts.  Give  them  work  in  sci- 
ence, and,  if  the  replies  to  Questions  16,  17,  and  18  are  true,  there 
will  be  the  greatest  of  interest,  the  other  studies  will  be  learned  in 
far  less  time,  and  a  larger  and  growing  percentage  of  pupils  will 
graduate  from  the  grades  and  go  to  high  school. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  curriculum  of  the  grades  has  been 
mentioned  many  times  in  the  replies  to  this  questionnaire.  It  is 
usually  offered  as  a  reason  why  new  subjects  should  not  be  added. 
The  crowded  condition  of  the  curriculum  is  due  more  to  repetition 
and  to  the  method  of  teaching  which  exalts  the  tools  of  education 
to  the  dignity  of  subjects,  than  to  the  number  of  subjects  which  are 
being  taught.  The  introduction  of  general  science  can  furnish  the 
basis  for  the  employment  of  all  of  the  tools  of  education.  English 
composition,  writing,  spelling,  oral  expression,  arithmetic,  all  would 
have  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  an  excuse  for  existing.     These 
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studies  would  develop  and  have  a  truer  significance,  through  their 
active  use,  than  would  otherwise  be  possible.  Education  is 
drudgery  only  to  one  who  does  not  understand  whither  it  is  leading. 

To  teach  such  a  science  course  would  not  be  difficult  to  the 
teacher  who  has  received  instruction  in  general  science,  as  defined 
elsewhere  in  this  article.  When  the  immense  value  of  science 
in  the  grades  is  considered,  the  desirability  and  even  the  necessity 
for  gi\'ing  teachers  such  training  is  very  apparent.  The  average 
teacher  in  the  grades  is  not  prepared  to  teach  such  a  course  in  sci- 
ence. This  is  natural  and  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  teacher. 
There  has  been  no  special  demand  for  science  teaching  in  the  grades, 
and  the  teacher  who  has  prepared  herself  to  teach  science  is  teaching 
in  the  high  school.  The  teaching  of  a  general  science  course  in  the 
grades  requires  a  different  training  than  is  necessary  for  the  teacher 
of  some  specialized  science  course  in  the  high  school.  Without  a 
doubt  the  latter  would  fail  completely  as  a  teacher  of  science  in  the 
grades.  As  far  as  is  known  there  is  practically  no  instruction  being 
given  in  the  normal  schools  of  the  country  whereby  teachers  may 
be  prepared  for  science  work  in  the  grades,  with  the  exception  of 
nature-study  and  agriculture. 

While  nature-study  has  its  place,  and  instruction  in  agriculture 
is  certainly  most  desirable  in  the  grades,  these  studies  are  naturally 
self-limited  and  do  not  supply  the  needs  of  the  child  in  this  pre- 
eminently scientific  age.  General  science,  which  embraces  both 
nature-study  and  agriculture,  as  well  as  including  material  from  all 
of  the  sciences,  not  only  supplies  the  needs  of  the  child  but,  by 
showing  him  undreamed-of  possibilities,  stimulates  him  to  higher 
and  better  things.  Instruction  in  general  science,  and  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  general  science  in  the  grades,  should  be  given 
in  every  normal  school  of  the  United  States. 
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Essentials  of  Woodworking.    By  Ira  S.  Griffith,  A.B.    The  Manual  Arts 
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The  books  on  woodworking  which  are  hsted  above  represent  a  very  compre- 
hensive attempt  to  make  the  shopwork  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
systematic  and  progressive.  One  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  foreign  systems  of 
manual  training,  namely  the  Russian  system  and  the  Lloyd  system,  was  that  these 
systems  were  worked  out  completely,  so  that  the  teacher  of  limited  training  knew  how 
to  proceed  step  by  step  through  a  series  of  class  exercises.  With  a  reorganization  of 
manual  training  and  the  injection  of  many  demands  for  an  industrial  type  of  training, 
the  regular  progression  of  this  work  has  lost  somewhat.  Even  teachers  who  have  seen 
the  importance  of  introducing  manual  training  into  the  school  work  have  been  unable 
to  organize  their  good  intentions  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  students  into  anything 
which  would  constitute  a  regular  progressive  scheme. 

In  the  first  book,  Correlated  Courses  in  Woodwork  and  Mechanical  Drawing,  Mr. 
Grifi&th  has  given,  in  detail,  lessons  for  each  of  the  different  grades.  He  has  also  given 
some  discussions  of  the  methods  of  grading  the  work  and  of  the  different  materials 
necessary  for  the  successive  grades.  The  normal-school  student  and  the  teacher  will 
find  in  these  discussions  the  best  possible  stimulus  to  a  careful  and  systematic  considera- 
tion of  the  lines  of  work  which  children  can  profitably  take  up. 

The  second  volume,  Essentials  of  Woodworking,  contains  very  good  descriptions  of 
the  tools  which  are  needed  for  a  manual-training  course  and  also  a  discussion  of  how 
each  tool  is  to  be  used.  The  book  also  contains  an  account  of  the  principles  of  simple 
joinery  and  cabinet-work,  and  an  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  wood  that  can  be 
employed  for  ordinary  shopwork. 

The  two  volumes  entitled  Projects  for  Beginning  and  Advanced  Projects  give 
drawings  which  can  be  used  for  classroom  work.  These  drawings  repeat  the  sketches 
that  are  presented  in  the  first  volume  and  are  convenient  in  this  form  for  the  use  of 
students  in  classes. 

This  series  of  books  is  certainly  a  very  genuine  contribution  to  the  work  of  manual 
training.  One  of  the  gravest  difiiculties  with  the  technical  subjects  in  the  school 
course  is  that  they  lack  that  kind  of  progression  which  is  characteristic  of  academic 
courses.  Because  of  this  lack  of  systematic  organization  there  is  also  in  many  cases 
a  lack  of  genuine  educational  utility  in  the  courses.  Mr.  Griffith  is  a  teacher  of 
experience.     He  has  also  been  in  contact  with  the  normal  classes  at  Bradley  Poly- 
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technic  Institute  and  has  trained  tiicm  in  the  presentation  of  materials.  The  book 
shows  a  broad  view  of  the  subject-matter  of  manual  training  adequate  for  advanced 
students  as  well  as  for  immature  children  who  begin  the  shopwork  in  the  grades. 
The  work  is  progressive  but  not  formal.  The  student  is  given  the  idea  of  a  real 
project,  but  is  at  the  same  time  guided  in  his  work  so  that  he  will  get  the  fundamental 
processes  necessary  to  a  general  training  in  the  use  of  tools. 

C.  H.  J. 

The  Children  s  Reading.    By  Frances  Jenkins  Olcott.    Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1912.     Pp.344.     $1.25  net. 

Miss  Olcott  has  so  well  stated  the  aim  and  scope  of  her  book  in  the  prefatory 
note  to  readers  that  I  can  do  no  better  than  quote  it  here. 

"The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  meet  in  a  simple  and  practical  way  the  following 
questions  often  asked  by  parents: 

"Of  what  value  are  books  in  the  education  of  my  children? 

"What  is  the  effect  of  bad  reading? 

"How  may  I  interest  my  children  in  home-reading? 

"What  kind  of  books  do  children  like? 

"What  books  shall  I  give  my  growing  boy  and  girl? 

"Where  and  how  may  I  procure  books? 

"These  questions  are  answered  in  fourteen  chapters,  each  followed  by  a  descrip- 
tive list  of  books  helpful  to  parents  and  to  child-study  clubs,  or  suitable  for  the  chil- 
dren's own  reading.  All  juvenile  books  recommended  are  selected  by  standards  based 
on  Christian  ethics,  practical  psychology,  and  the  literary  values  of  generally  accepted 
good  books.  Instructions  are  given  for  procuring  books  by  purchase  or  from  public 
libraries.     Special  suggestions  are  made  for  parents  Hving  in  the  country. 

"To  make  the  information  in  the  book  of  practical  use,  suggestions  are  given  as 
to  ways  and  means  of  interesting  children  in  home-reading,  and  developing  their 
literary  tastes  gradually  and  pleasantly — for,  as  the  greatest  of  our  English  poets  says: 
'No  profit  grows  where  is  no  pleasure  taken.'" 

Miss  Olcott,  for  many  years  the  Director  of  the  Children's  Department  of  the 
Carnegie  Library'  in  Pittsburgh,  has  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  developing  the 
use  of  good  books  among  children.  Her  wide  experience  has  most  admirably  suited 
her  to  the  task  she  has  imdertaken.  The  teacher  and  librarian,  as  well  as  the  parent, 
will  find  it  very  convenient  to  have  so  much  information  of  a  practical  nature  in  a 
single  volume.     It  is  a  mine  of  information  published  in  attractive  form. 

Irene  Warren 
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COMMENT 


Radical  modifications  in  the  organization  of  the  elementary 
school  are  sure  to  appear  within  the  next  few  years.  The  following 
Detroit  Plans  g^^^^^al  announcement  from  Superintendent  Chadsey 
a  Six- Year  of  Detroit  is  interesting  as  indicating  one  line  of 
Elementary  cleavage  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  many  school 
ourse  systems.     He  is  reported  to  have  said:    "Our  plans 

call  for  a  series  of  schools  located  in  all  sections  of  the  city  at  which 
special  attention  shall  be  given  to  industrial  and  economic  subjects, 
especially  after  the  sixth  grade.  We  hope  that  the  plans  of  the 
school  board  may  be  realized  during  the  next  three  years."  The 
course  up  to  the  end  of  the  sixth  grade  will  deal  with  the  funda- 
mental subjects  of  instruction.  Beyond  this  point  there  will  be 
specialization.  In  one  of  these  special  courses  emphasis  A\ill  be  laid 
upon  commercial  subjects,  in  another  upon  industrial  forms  of 
training,  and  the  third  special  course  will  be  designated  an  academic 
course.  This  is  the  one  which  will  naturally  be  taken  by  the 
students  who  are  going  forward  to  higher  schools.  Girls  have  not 
been  overlooked  in  the  plans  made  by  the  board;  the  industrial  and 
economic  school  centers  will  give  special  courses  for  the  girl  who  is 
preparing  to  go  into  business  and  earn  her  living  or  for  the  girl  who 
is  preparing  to  take  charge  of  a  home.  Domestic  science  will 
therefore  be  a  part  of  these  elementary  courses  and  certain  industrial 
lines  of  training  will  also  be  given. 

Differentiation  of  the  elementary  schools  beyond  the  sixth  grade 
will  mean  the  earlier  beginning  of  the  type  of  work  which  heretofore 
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has  been  common  in  the  high  school.  There  is  in  this  plan  of 
reorganization  a  clear  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  last  two  years 
of  the  elementary  school  as  now  conducted  are  in  need  of  thorough- 
going revision  if  the  time  of  the  pupils  is  to  be  economically  and 
advantageously  employed. 

The  state  of  Kansas  has  for  some  time  been  listening  to  dis- 
cussions for  and  against  the  practice  of  certain  school  boards  which 

have  neglected  to  obey  the  textbook  law  in  that  state, 
ans  rj.y^^  j^^  jg  ^        ^.  .^  .^  .^^  prescription  of  books. 

Decision  on  jo  t  t^ 

Textbooks         These  books  must  be  definitely  adopted  by  the  board 

and  must  be  of  a  certain  stipulated  price.  The 
practice  of  certain  boards  of  education  has  been  to  introduce 
supplementary  books  in  different  subjects  and  under  this  guise  to 
displace  some  of  the  cheaper  and,  on  the  whole,  less  satisfactory 
books  which  are  required  under  the  state  adoption.  The  case  has 
been  carried  from  court  to  court  until  finally  the  Supreme  Court 
was  reached.  This  court  holds  that  it  is  illegal  to  use  supplemen- 
tary readers.  The  state,  according  to  the  decision,  must  name  all 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the  state  and  fixes  the  prices 
at  which  they  shall  be  sold.  The  law  must  be  interpreted  to  mean 
that  no  other  books  shall  be  used  in  the  schools.  It  is  alleged  by 
the  plaintiff  and  admitted  by  the  board  in  the  test  case  that  supple- 
mentary books  have  been  used  in  certain  of  the  lower  grades.  The 
board  urged  that  the  children  had  completed  the  books  prescribed 
by  the  state  first  and  that  the  other  books  were  found  necessary  in 
order  that  the  work  might  continue.  The  court,  however,  finds 
that  the  practice  of  introducing  these  supplementary  books  is  con- 
trary to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law,  and  consequently  holds  that 
an  injunction  shall  be  issued  against  the  use  of  such  supplementary 
books.  The  rest  of  the  country  will  look  for  the  consequences  of 
this  ruling  with  great  interest.  If  the  law  is  of  such  character  that 
it  is  impossible  under  it  to  introduce  supplementary  reading- 
material  in  the  grades,  it  is  probably  better  that  the  meaning  of  that 
law  should  be  clearly  brought  out  in  order  that  the  law  itself  may  be 
modified.  In  the  meantime  the  teachers  of  Kansas  will  have  the 
hearty  sympathy  of  educational  people  everywhere.     To  work  in 
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schools  without  suitable  textbook  helps  is  like  trying  to  conduct  a 
modern  business  establishment  without  telephones  or  elevators. 
It  can  be  done,  but  not  with  advantage  to  the  business. 

The  Journal  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  has  been  carrying  on  a  campaign 
of  education  of  the  people  of  that  city  in  favor  of  free  textbooks. 
Cost  of  "^^^  following  table,  which  is  quoted  from  the  issue 

Textbooks  in  of  March  15,  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  are 
Michigan  gathering  information  regarding  the  actual  cost  of 

textbooks. 

The  state  Journal  has  gone  into  the  question  of  the  average  cost  per  year 
for  each  child  in  cities  using  free  textbooks.  It  has  received  communications 
direct  from  members  of  the  school  boards  in  these  cities  and  these  show  that 
the  average  cost  in  free  textbooks  cities  is  55  cents. 

A  table  follows  which  sets  forth  the  average  cost  a  year  for  each  child: 


Battle  Creek,  all  grades $0 

Negaunee,  all  grades 

Flint ,  all  grades 

Holland,  eight  grades 

Owosso,  eight  grades 

Muskegon,  eight  grades 

Saginaw,  all  grades 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  all  grades 

Grand  Haven,  eight  grades 

Cheboygan,  eight  grades 

Alma,  all  grades 

Menominee,  eight  grades 

Detroit,  eight  grades 


66 
48 
75 
50 
43 
40 

53 
90 

33 
43 
69 
56 

40 


Average  cost $0.55 

The  general  problem  of  textbooks  is  under  vigorous  discussion 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  said  that  the  book  companies  are 
beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  state  legislation  which  provides  for 
the  local  printing  of  schoolbooks.  The  labor  unions  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  interest  in  the  general  problem  of  the  making  of  school- 
books  and  many  citizens  have  written  pro  and  con  with  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  furnishing  textbooks  at  public  expense.  There 
seems  to  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the  editorial  writers 
that  the  cost  of  textbooks  is  a  subject  of  large  importance  in  public- 
school  economy. 
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A  committee  of  citizens  of  the  city  of  Mimieapolis  have  made  a 
study  of  the  reasons  for  withdrawals  from  the  public  schools  of  that 
Minneapolis  ^^*^'-  ^"^  number  of  matters  of  general  importance  are 
Inquiry  into  brought  out  in  the  tables  given  in  the  report,  but  the 
School  present  reference  to  this  report  must  be  limited  to  a 

single  table. 

TABLE  NUMBER  7 
Reasons  for  Leaving  School 


Elimination 


Apgregate 
Family  Income 

J3 

0 

0 

0 

■"  0 

0 
u 

c 
0 

h 

*j  0 

Disliked  or  Not 
Interested  in 
School 

J3 

(U-C 

H 

0 

.0 
So 

H  0 1; 

^JS.O 

3 
0 

H 

No  one  earning 

943 
*  I  0 

I 

17 

$18-24   

7  I 
*  I 

I 

* 

9 

$2s-20 

6  I   I 
*  I  0 

I 

0 

I 
0 

I 
0 

10 

$30-39 

6  I 
*  I 

8 

$40-49 

I    I 

I   0 

II       I 

*       0 

2                2 
*                0 

I 
0 

0 

21 

Independent  small 
income 

I  3 
I  0 

2  4  2 
*  I  0 

III 

*  I  0 

12       1 
*       I       0 

2 

I 

3       2 
*       0 

26 

$50-74 

i  i 

19  2  3 
*  I  0 

3  2  .5 
*   I  0 

2     I 
*    I    0 

8     2     8 
*     I     0 

I 
0 

2  2 
*  I 

"65 

I 
* 

6  6  3 
*  I  0 

I        2 
*       0 

I     I 

I    0 

3     3     7 
*     I     0 

III 

*    I    0 

I  6  I 
*  I  0 

45 

$100-149 

III 
*  I  0 

468 
*  I  0 

I  '  3 
*  I  0 

I     I 

I    0 

5  12  23 
*     I     0 

2 
0 

2 

I 

9  3  7 
*  I  0 

92 

$150 

I  2 
I  0 

*  I  0 

I 
0 

222 
*     I     0 

I 
0 

I 
0 

4  I   2 
*  I  0 

33 

Independent  large 
income 

2 
0 



2   I 
*   I 

I 
I 

634 
*     I     0 

I           I 
*          0 

I  4 
I  0 

26 

Total 

20 

125 

29 

9             104 

II 

4 

5° 

352 

Percent  of  352.  . 

5-7 

35-5 

8.2 

2.6        29.6 

31 

1. 1 

14.2 

Note. — *-i4  years.     1-15  years.    0-16  years. 
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Comment  is  not  necessary.  The  vivid  presentation  of  the 
educational  problem  which  this  table  makes  justifies  the  energy 
spent  in  the  investigation.  It  is  understood  that  the  Board  of 
Education  intends  to  follow  up  the  matter  with  an  inquiry  of  its 
own. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  has  adopted  a  compulsory  educa- 
The  Progress  tion  act  and  has  lengthened  the  minimum  school 
of  Compulsory  term  to  six  months.  This  leaves  only  five  states  in 
Education         ^^^e  Union  without  compulsory  education. 

The  city  of  East  St.  Louis  has  been  trying  for  a  Httle  over  a  year 
an  experiment  in  school  administration.  Instead  of  leaving  the 
supervision  of  schools  to  principals  in  the  various 
Supervision  by  buildings,  supervisors  were  appointed  to  organize  the 
th^^  b^S^h  T  work  of  certain  grades  throughout  the  whole  city. 
One  of  these  supervisors  was  given  charge  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades,  another  of  the  sixth  and  fifth,  another  of 
the  fourth  and  third,  and  still  another  of  the  first  two  grades.  The 
principals  of  the  buildings  are  put  in  charge  of  only  the  strictly 
local  necessities,  such  as  discipline,  and  matters  relating  to  building 
supplies.  They  have  no  supervision  over  the  course  of  study  or  of 
the  work  of  the  teachers  in  the  lower  grades.  They  are  given 
instructorial  charge  of  the  highest  grade,  and  devote  their  whole 
time  to  teaching.  The  plan  was  adopted  in  order  to  render  more 
uniform  the  work  of  the  different  schools  throughout  the  city. 
Prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  plan  some  schools  had  been  notably 
more  efficient  than  others.  It  was  thought  that  the  work  could  be 
brought  to  a  high  level  in  all  of  the  schools  by  cultivating  a  more 
immediate  interrelation  between  like  grades.  Furthermore,  the 
plan  seemed  to  be  financially  much  more  economical,  because  a 
single  supervisor  could  do  the  work  of  several  principals. 

The  plan  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  and  two  months. 
The  discussion  of  this  plan  has  been  so  vigorous  and  the  objections 
to  it  so  strong  that  it  has  become  an  issue  in  the  present  election  of 
the  school  board.  The  objections  which  are  raised  to  the  plan  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  supervision  which  is  given  to 
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the  dilTcrcnt  supervisors  is  very  unequal.  The  primary  supervisor 
has  charge  of  nearly  three  times  as  many  teachers  as  the  supervisor 
of  the  u]ipor  grades.  Furthermore,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
pupil's  transit itm  from  grade  to  grade  is  rendered  difficult  by  the 
lack  of  common  amis  and  modes  of  organization  in  the  different 
parts  of  a  single  school.  The  supervisors  meet  once  a  week  for 
general  conferences,  but  each  one  has  his  own  views  with  regard  to 
the  organization  of  his  part  of  the  school.  Further  than  this,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  supervisors  have  no  such  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  individual  children  as  would  the  principal 
of  the  building.  The  child's  progress  through  the  school  is  there- 
fore dependent  on  the  judgment  of  a  number  of  different  teachers 
and  supervisors  who  come  in  contact  with  him  for  only  a  short 
period  at  a  time. 

The  matter  is  likely  to  be  settled  before  this  announcement 
appears  in  the  Elementary  School  Teacher.  The  record  of  the  experi- 
ment is,  however,  of  interest  whatever  the  linal  outcome  in  East  St. 
Louis.  Similar  modes  of  organization  have  undoubtedly  been  tried 
in  other  quarters.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  whether  the 
supervisory  plan  has  succeeded  and  been  retained  in  any  school 
system. 

During  the  month  of  February  last  the  department  of  home 
economics  of  the  University  of  Texas  held  an  open  school  of  home 
Educating  the  economics  for  the  women  of  that  state.  Lectures, 
'People  in  demonstrations,  and  exhibits  constituted  the  program 

Domestic  of  this  week's  session  of  the  special  school.     The  work 

was  open  without  entrance  requirements,  age  limits, 
or  examinations,  and  emphasized  the  economic,  hygienic,  and 
aesthetic  aspects  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  in  their  connection 
with  the  home  and  institutions  directly  related  to  the  home. 

A  number  of  lecturers  of  national  importance  contributed  to  the 
program,  and  the  regular  members  of  the  department  of  domestic 
economy  of  the  university  gave  courses  and  demonstrations. 
Besides  the  lectures  there  was  an  exhibit  in  the  rooms  of  the  Do- 
mestic Science  Building  and  in  a  tent  erected  for  this  purpose. 
The  exhibit  was  arranged  and  classified  under  three  divisions: 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 
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In  the  food  exhibit  the  subject  was  treated  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  municipahty  as  well  as  of  the  individual.  With  a  quart 
of  milk  as  a  text  the  process  of  procuring  this  important  product 
was  traced  back  to  its  source,  showing  side  by  side  sanitary  and 
unsanitary  methods  of  handling.  In  this  same  exhibit  also  were 
shown  sample  nursing  bottles,  those  of  a  type  easy  to  clean  and 
others  dangerous  because  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  them  fit  for 
use.  Dietary  charts  showing  typical  meals  for  children  and  adults 
of  various  ages  and  under  varying  conditions  of  labor  were  on 
exhibition.  Charts  showing  good  and  bad  buying  of  materials 
were  among  the  most  important  of  the  exhibits. 

In  the  textile  exhibit  appeared  material  from  other  institutions 
which  had  loaned  charts  and  other  materials  for  this  purpose. 
Under  the  head  of  shelter  were  given  models  showing  how  the 
problems  of  sanitation,  comfort,  and  convenience  have  been  solved 
in  the  building  of  houses  and  in  the  carrying-out  of  municipal 
improvements  and  improvements  in  rural  districts. 

The  attendance  on  this  week  of  home  economics  was  from  all 
parts  of  the  state.  Women's  clubs  sent  their  delegates,  schools  sent 
their  home  economics  teachers,  and  many  housewives  throughout 
the  state  sought  this  opportunity  of  becoming .  acquainted  with 
improved  methods  of  domestic  economy. 

From  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  comes  an  account  of  the  activities  of 
the  Cosmopolitan  Educational  Association.  This  association  met 
Foreien  ^^  March  6  to  discuss  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages 

Languages  in  in  elementary  schools.  The  report  made  by  the 
Elementary  officers  of  the  association  showed  that  over  16,000 
citizens  had  signified  their  readiness,  in  answer  to 
written  requests,  to  send  their  children  to  schools  where  they  can 
be  trained  in  either  elementary  French,  German,  Italian,  or  Spanish. 

There  are  two  general  reasons  why  the  introduction  of  foreign 
languages  into  the  elementary  schools  is  likely  to  become  a  topic  of 
increasing  importance.  First,  practical  conditions  of  commercial 
life  are  driving  all  those  who  are  interested  in  foreign  trade  to  see 
the  importance  of  at  least  a  reading-knowledge  of  some  foreign 
language.     In  the  second  place,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  obvious 
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that  the  early  years  of  childhood  are  the  best  years  for  a  cultivation 
of  a  knowledge  of  a  foreign  language.  Children  take  up  the 
pronunciation  and  the  grammatical  forms  in  the  early  years  much 
more  readily  than  they  will  in  later  years  when  their  habits  of 
English  expression  are  much  more  fixed. 

The  activities  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Education  Association  show 
that  the  issue  can  be  made  a  practical  issue  and  that  the  purposes 
of  this  society  can  find  a  large  support  if  properly  presented. 

The  legislature  of  Indiana  recently  passed  a  very  comprehensive 

law  on  industrial  education.     This  law  provides  that  a  deputy  state 

superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  to  be  appointed 
Indiana  .  .  ,      ,  i      r    i 

Legislation  on    "Y  ^^e  state  supermtendent  with  the  approval  of  the 

Industrial  State  Board  of  Education.  The  duty  of  this  deputy 
Education  and  gj^^jj  \yQ  ^q  ^q^q  charge  of  vocational  work  in  the 
state.  Under  the  law  he  may  organize  elementary 
agriculture  in  the  grades  in  all  towns  and  township  schools.  He 
may  organize  elementary  industrial  work  in  the  grades  of  all  city 
and  town  schools  and  elementary  domestic  science  shall  be  taught 
in  the  grades  of  all  the  schools.  The  State  Board  of  Education  is  to 
prepare  a  course  of  study  for  such  work.  After  September  i,  191 5, 
all  teachers  required  to  teach  in  the  above-named  subjects  shall  have 
passed  an  examination  and  secured  a  license  in  such  subjects. 

Further  steps  in  a  similar  direction  were  taken  in  the  section 
which  provides  that  when  a  county  makes  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $1,500  and  when  twenty  or  more  residents  of  a  county  who  are 
actively  interested  in  agriculture  shall  file  a  petition  with  the 
County  Board  of  Education  for  a  county  agent  together  with  a 
deposit  of  $500,  the  County  Board  of  Education  shall  apply  to 
Purdue  University  for  the  appointment  of  a  county  agent,  whose 
appointment  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education  and  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The  state  is 
authorized  to  pay  one-half  of  the  salary  of  this  county  agent. 

These  enactments  help  to  furnish  the  machinery  for  a  thorough 
organization  of  industrial  education  in  the  state  of  Indiana  in 
immediate  relation  to  the  work  of  the  public  school.  The  influence 
of  these  various  special  ofificers  w'ill  undoubtedly  be  felt  in  remodel- 
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ing  the  course  of  study  in  the  subjects  which  are  usually  taken  up 
in  the  grades  as  well  as  in  the  special  industrial  lines. 

The  Indiana  legislature  also  adopted  a  truancy  law  which 
provides  that  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen 
must  attend  school  if  they  have  not  completed  the  fifth-grade  work. 
Such  a  law  as  this  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  usual  method  of 
defining  the  age  limit  of  elementary-school  work  is  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  It  is  probably  the  beginning  of  a  clearer  recognition 
in  all  of  the  states  that  legislation  shall  be  drafted  in  such  a  way  as 
to  secure  a  certain  number  of  grades  of  training  for  each  pupil.  If 
the  common  form  of  compulsory  legislation  is  intended  to  carry  the 
pupil  through  the  eight  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  decided  failure.  The  Indiana  law  is  very  low  in  its 
prescription  of  the  fifth  grade  as  the  minimum  that  will  be  accepted 
for  a  pupil.  Later  legislation  will  undoubtedly  bring  this  to  the 
sixth  or  even  to  later  years  of  the  elementary  school. 

Information  begins  to  come  back  from  Rome  with  regard  to  the 
success  of  the  courses  organized  by  Dr.  Montessori  and  the  proba- 
Norinal  Course  bilities  of  an  invasion  of  this  country  by  a  number  of 
in  the  persons  fully  trained  to  introduce  this  work  into  the 

Montessori  United  States.  We  are  now  told  that  seventy  teachers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  enrolled  in  these 
courses,  having  been  permitted  to  do  so  by  Dr.  Montessori.  Over 
fifty  of  these  are  Americans.  Two  American  teachers  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  organize  at  Rome  a  separate  school  for  English-speaking 
children,  which  they  will  conduct  under  the  personal  supervision 
of  Dr.  Montessori. 

The  normal  course  will  cover  a  period  of  four  months.  In  these 
courses  the  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  several 
lectures  a  week  by  Dr.  Montessori,  and  there  will  be  daily  practical 
training  and  observation  in  a  school  which  she  is  maintaining 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  training  these  students.  We  are  told 
that  some  American  teachers  have  been  in  Italy  for  a  year  studying 
Italian  in  order  that  they  may  "personally  understand"  the 
lectures  and  explanations.  Presumably  the  other  teachers  will  get 
some  indirect  understanding  of  what  is  done,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
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that  a  normal  course  of  four  months  will  give  them  a  thorough  grasp 
upon  the  methods  of  this  new  treatment  of  young  children.  The 
time  has  passed  in  the  United  States  when  any  great  system  of 
education  would  venture  to  launch  itself  through  a  four  months' 
course  of  nomial  training,  but  doubtless  this  new  method  can  be 
sufficiently  understood  in  that  period — at  least  to  permit  the  fifty 
American  teachers  to  start  institutions  in  the  United  States  on 
their  return. 

Already  there  are  indications  that  subsidies  will  be  available  for 
these  teachers  when  they  come  back,  and  we  shall  undoubtedly  be 
instructed  through  articles  and  discussions,  once  more  reviving  the 
interest  which  has  during  the  last  few  months  been  somewhat  less 
keen  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Attention  has  once  before  been  called  to  the  meeting  of  the 
International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  BulTalo 

during  the  last  week  of  August  of  this  year.  The 
Congress  on  prospects  of  a  large  and  important  meeting  at  that 
HvEiene  time  grow  with  the  development  of  the  program  and 

the  registration  of  those  who  are  to  be  in  attendance. 
The  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington  is  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  distribution  of  information  regarding  this  meeting.  All 
teachers  and  supervisors  interested  in  this  phase  of  school  work 
should  secure  this  information  by  addressing  the  bureau. 

The  following  editorial  clipped  from  the  Journal  of  Hamilton, 
The  Ohio  Ohio,  is  very  typical  of  the  discussions  which  usually 

School  Inquiry  attach  to  a  school  inquiry. 

The   Investigation   of   the   Public-School   System   by   Disinterested 

Experts 

In  steering  clear  of  the  maelstrom  of  public-school  politics  and  factions  and 
selecting  persons  not  actively  engaged  in  the  state  educational  system  for  the 
public-school  survey  commission.  Governor  Cox  is  sure  to  obtain  a  disinter- 
ested report  of  conditions  in  this  most  important  subject.  A  disinterested 
report  is  always  preferable  to  one  that  is  drawn  up  by  one  who  has  investigated 
his  own  work. 

The  high  ideals  of  the  state  executive  in  this  matter  were  further  reflected 
in  the  caliber  of  the  appointees.     Representative  Oliver  J.  Z.  Thatcher,  of 
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Wilmington,  is  a  man  of  scholarly  attainments  augmented  by  years  of  practical 
experience  as  a  successful  educator  in  one  of  the  country's  greatest  universities 
— that  at  Chicago.  He  is  now  living  in  retirement  on  a  farm  in  Clinton  County. 
Miss  Edith  Campbell,  an  instructor  of  economics  in  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, is  a  thorough  student  of  all  things  that  pertain  to  education,  and  she  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best-equipped  women  in  the  country.  The  administrative 
details  of  the  commission  will  be  looked  after  by  William  L.  AUendorf ,  a  banker 
and  successful  business  man  of  Sandusky.  He  always  has  been  interested  in 
civic,  social,  and  educational  problems  and  he  has  kept  pace  with  advanced 
thought. 

The  commission  will  have  the  services  of  a  corps  of  experts,  experienced  in 
such  surveys,  which  will  be  provided  by  the  Municipal  Research  Bureau  of 
New  York  City. 

A  review  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  connection  discloses  that  the 
governor  has  acquitted  himself  with  distinction.  It  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant undertakings  ever  launched  by  an  Ohio  executive. 

This  clipping  shows  several  interesting  aspects  of  the  Ohio 
situation.  First,  note  the  personal  qualifications  of  the  judges. 
Second,  note  that  the  New  York  Bureau,  well  known  in  connection 
with  the  New  York  Inquiry,  is  here  to  do  the  real  work.  Finally, 
note  the  only  matter  on  which  extended  comment  is  here  offered. 
This  article  shows  that  there  is  a  very  clear  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  ordinary  editorial  writer  that  there  is  something  wrong  with 
the  schools  which  cannot  properly  be  judged  except  by  a  wholly 
impartial  jury.  There  seems  to  be  an  assumption  that  the  expert 
educator  would  gloss  over  a  situation  that  is  corrupt  or  even 
criminal.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  is  undoubtedly 
due  to  the  fact  that  educators  have  not  up  to  this  time  succeeded  in 
explaining  clearly  what  they  are  undertaking  to  the  citizens  who 
support  the  schools.  It  is  time  that  some  energy  of  school  officers 
be  devoted  to  the  task  of  giving  publicity  to  the  achievements  of  the 
school  and  to  its  purposes.  School  people  also  should  be  entirely 
willing  to  face  mistakes  and  failures.  There  can  be  no  doubt  at  all 
that  there  are  elements  in  our  school  situation  which  can  be 
improved  and  corrected.  Very  frequently  the  public  ought  to  share 
with  the  school  officer  the  blame  where  blame  is  to  be  attached  to 
any  school  mistakes.  At  all  events,  this  general  attitude  that  the 
school  is  on  the  defensive  and  that  somebody  must  judge  of  its 
doings  who  will  be  candid  and  frank  rather  than  those  who  are 
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intimately  interested,  reveals  a  situation  which  should  be  cured  by 
more  intimate  contact  between  the  educational  expert  and  the 
people  interested  in  the  development  of  the  school. 

The  Illinois  Teachers'  Association  has  been  organized  by  the 
federation  of  all  the  sectional  associations.  For  some  years  the 
The  Reorgan-  sectional  associations  have  been,  in  point  of  enrolment 
ized  state  and    in   program,    of    greater   importance    than    the 

Association  in  central  annual  meeting  of  the  state  association.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  each  of  these  sectional  associations  votes 
were  passed  in  favor  of  federation,  also  providing  by  the  adoption  of 
higher  membership  fees  for  the  support  of  the  central  association,  so 
that  it  is  now  possible  to  employ  a  permanent  secretary  and  issue 
a  monthly  bulletin  dealing  with  matters  of  general  interest  to  all  of 
the  teachers  in  the  state.  The  first  bulletin,  entitled  The  Illinois 
Teacher,  appeared  on  April  i.  It  contained  some  discussion  of  the 
organization  which  is  to  publish  it,  some  discussion  of  the  vocational 
bills  which  are  being  taken  up  in  the  state,  and  also  other  matters 
of  legislation,  especially  the  two-mill  tax.  There  is  also  a  brief 
statement  regarding  the  normal  schools  of  the  state.  The  news 
items  are  rather  meager  in  this  first  issue  of  The  Illinois  Teacher, 
but  evidently  a  medium  has  been  established  whereby  the  members 
of  the  various  associations  throughout  the  state  are  to  receive 
ultimately  information  with  regard  to  legislation  and  other  current 
educational  matters  of  general  importance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  new  organization  will  see  the  possibility  of  preparing  a  list  of  all 
the  teachers  in  the  state  and  carrying  on  other  activities  which  will 
demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  a  central  organization  which  shall 
represent  much  more  adequately  than  most  teachers'  organiza- 
tions do  the  interests  of  all  of  the  teachers  throughout  the  state. 
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We  hope  for  a  steady  and  healthy  increase  in  dramatization 
in  and  out  of  school.  We  ask  its  promoters  to  prepare  them- 
selves in  order  to  see  and  secure  real  values.  This  can  be  done  by 
thoughtful  analysis  of  results  of  certain  things.  For  instance, 
much  loose  talk  about  dramatization  does  not  put  it  in  a  school. 
Much  play,  with  marching,  singing,  posing,  may  never  total 
dramatization.  There  are  dramatic  elements  which,  when  properly 
combined,  form  the  true  dramatization.  Some  of  these  every 
teacher  knows.  What  the  teacher  lacks  may  be  his  judgment  of 
these  combined  elements.  These  elements  may  be  color,  form, 
action,  sound,  light,  suggestion,  thought,  contrast,  conflict,  and  so 
on  to  the  end  of  a  long  Hst.  The  problem  is  how  to  get  an  effective 
combination.     I  would  suggest  the  following  essentials. 

1.  Motif  and  effect. — Every  story  and  picture  has  one  effect 
upon  us  stronger  than  all  others.  Before  we  can  dramatize  it,  we 
should  decide  what  this  leading  effect  is  to  be  and  plan  to  secure  it. 

2.  Unity. — If  the  effect  is  worth  giving,  it  is  worth  giving  in  its 
full  power.  Hence,  we  should  study  to  remove  everything,  no 
matter  how  good  in  itself,  that  lessens  the  one  effect  we  seek. 

3.  Harmony. — We  may  have  unity  in  one  aspect  and  lack  of 
harmony  in  others.  For  instance,  we  may  have  the  three  fates 
grouped  showing  unity  of  idea,  but  so  dressed  as  to  promote  strife 
among  the  colors. 

4.  Spirit. — ''The  letter  killeth,  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Drama- 
tization is  to  touch  life  with  life  so  that  it  goes  forth  more  lively 
than  before,  and  so  less  conquerable  by  forces  of  evil  effect.  To 
select  the  one  spirit  in  a  story,  episode,  or  noble  personality,  the 
one  which  has  the  life-giving  touch,  is  to  be  dramatically  skilled 
and  endowed.  Yet  this  skill  and  endowment  can  be  had  by  intelli- 
gent searching,   reflection,   decision;    searching    especially  in  the 
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world's  storehouse  of  tlraniatic  experience,  the  works  of  undisputed 
genius,  and  the  world  of  human  activity  around  us. 

With  these  essentials  in  mind  for  future  study  and  application, 
let  us  pass  to  consider  forms  of  dramatization  in  teaching.  I 
think  we  can  easily  divide  them  into  formal  and  informal  groups. 

The  fonnal  group  will  contain  plays  (professional  and  amateur) , 
dialogues,  pantomimes,  tableaux,  pageants,  folk  dances  (and  other 
group  dancing),  marching,  singing,  especially  antiphonal  in  render- 
ing.    Let  us  consider  each  briefly  from  the  school  standpoint. 

THE    FORMAL   GROUP 

Plays. — Plays  are,  for  the  most  part,  found  in  the  secondary 
school,  though  playlets,  simple  and  good,  are  occasionally  produced 
by  grammar-school  pupils  at  fairs,  sales,  and  celebrations. 

Dialogues. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  essentials  of  the  drama  but 
dialogue  is  something  more  than  exchange  of  talk.  Dialogue  has 
all  four  essentials;  unity,  harmony,  spirit,  effect,  and  must  keep 
them  all  appealing  to  the  listener.  In  the  following  dialogue,  often 
used  in  grade  one,  one  can  almost  feel  the  values  approach  zero 
they  become  so  infinitesimally  small. 

The  Little  Red  Hen:  "Who  will  eat  my  bread  ?" 

The  Duck:  "I  will." 

The  Goose:  "I  will." 

The  Turkey:  "I  will." 

The  Little  Red  Hen:  "I  will  not  give  you  any.     I  will  eat  it  myself." 

It  would  seem  desirable  to  select  a  tale  of  more  substance  to 
display  the  riches  of  dramatization  and  to  "stir  the  souls  of  pupils 
to  appreciation."  That  the  child  would  prefer  to  call  himself  a 
duck  or  a  goose  to  say  those  words  over  and  over  in  the  reading- 
class,  is  probably  true,  but  that  is  small  praise. 

Pantomimes. — The  pantomime  is  not  used  nearly  enough.  It 
calls  for  action,  expression  of  thought  and  feeling,  without  words. 
Thus  it  calls  for  keenest  attention,  analysis,  and  conveyance  of 
thought.  It  must  bring  out  the  points  or  the  exercise  fails.  If  we 
take  the  dramatic  tale  of  the  little  red  hen  and  throw  away  the 
w^ords  and  have  it  silently  acted  with  facial  and  other  expressions 
both  actor  and  observer  must  see  the  situation,  the  appeal,  and  the 
droll,  although  selfish,  climax. 
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The  pantomime  reveals  clearly  the  good  dramatic  values  of 
a  tale,  and  often  gets  rid  of  a  load  of  silly  words.  Words  should 
bie  of  dramatic  value,  but  very  often  they  are  not,  and  only  hide 
other  values  that  do  exist. 

Tableaux. — The  tableau  is  one  of  the  most  formal  and  difficult 
kinds  of  dramatization.  It  demands  all  four  essential  qualities: 
unity,  harmony,  spirit,  effect,  and  in  addition  much  of  proportion, 
grace,  color,  and  suggestive  symbol.  The  fact  that  it  is  still-life 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  render  and  not  so  satisfactory  to 
children,  who  like  activity;  and  the  fact  it  is  so  rich  in  possible 
color,  form,  symbol-effect,  makes  it  almost  impossible  in  the  short 
time  allowed  for  preparation.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
it  is  not  a  regular  part  of  our  school  activity.  When  used,  it  is 
very  costly  in  time,  nervous  energy,  artistic  taste,  imagination, 
and  often  clearly  shows  its  points  of  failure.  When  well  done,  it  is 
beautiful,  instructive,  satisfying. 

It  seems  a  wiser  procedure  to  use  a  more  informal  kind  of 
tableau  such  as  children  may  devise,  and,  while  getting  the  full 
effect  of  their  analysis  and  impression,  allow  the  fun  of  the  thing 
to  atone  for  the  many  accompanying  faults  and  incongruities. 
In  fact,  here  lies  the  benefit  of  the  whole  matter  of  dramatization; 
namely,  in  letting  the  children  work  out  their  own  dramatic  sensations 
and  impressions  with  childish  freedom.  The  teacher  introduces 
her  higher  aims  and  principles  in  a  pleasant  offer  of  suggestive 
experiment. 

Large,  overloaded,  inharmonious  scenes  may  dazzle  for  the 
instant  but  they  have  very  little  real  value  in  the  development 
of  those  who  look  on,  or  of  those  who  take  part.  The  simpler,  the 
more  natural,  the  more  self-expressed  the  tableau  is,  the  better 
it  is  for  the  development  of  perception  and  the  refining  of  taste. 

Pageants.— i  like  to  use  this  word  to  describe  a  scene  which  has 
movement,  more  or  less  vocal  expression,  and  several  parts  joined 
to  make  a  whole.  Others  use  the  word  to  mean  a  spectacle.  As 
I  have  used  it,  it  becomes  the  great  composite  of  the  types  of 
dramatization  already  described.  As  a  composite,  little  or  much  of 
any  type  may  be  used.  Hence  it  can  be  made  to  fit  any  dramatic 
situation.     I  urge  its  use  by  teachers  and  others.     Having  motion, 
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it  is  freer  in  its  execution,  therefore  easier  for  the  participants  and 
more  enjoyable.  It  can  be  used  without  platforms,  curtains,  or 
scenery  (although  these  add  to  the  effectiveness);  hence  it  is 
perfectly  adapted  to  any  school.  In  the  larger  schoolhouse,  the 
dressing-room  with  the  corridor  gives  ample  room  for  its  display. 
In  the  country  one-room  schoolhouse,  out-of-doors  affords  the 
most  desirable  of  all  effects.  One  can  wait  for  favorable  weather 
without  disturbance  of  any  other  school  appointments. 

In  history  or  literature,  although  the  course  of  study  is  crowded 
and  teachers  are  busy,  each  month  may  bring  out  a  topic  for  a 
pageant.  Let  the  children  select  what  they  prefer  and  decide 
how  they  can  show  it.  When  these  suggestions  of  theirs  are 
assorted  and  arranged,  it  will  be  found  they  can  be  used  grouped 
in  a  procession.  The  teacher  and  pupils  can  plan  together  and 
carry  out  the  pageant  in  details — ^as  to  music,  marching,  placards, 
s>Tnbols,  costumes,  etc.  Let  the  teacher  keep  the  expectant  atti- 
tude, and  she  will  get  some  surprises,  some  of  them  surprisingly 
good.  Prescribed  dramatics  will  often  fail,  while  those  spon- 
taneously and  naturally  produced  will  grow  in  quality  and 
popularity.  After  some  experience,  children  can  be  trusted  to 
select  the  essential  picture-stories  from  their  history  and  literature, 
and  for  these  they  may  devise  pageants  as  fast  as  they  occur. 
Materials  can  mostly  be  brought  from  homes,  sometimes  made, 
seldom  bought.  All  three  of  these  ways  are  excellent  in  their 
effects.  This  monthly  exhibit  may  be  added  to  from  time  to  time 
until,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  pupils  will  have  seen  pass  before 
them  the  year's  story,  not  once,  but  several  times;  some  parts 
always  new;  all  parts  increasingly  effective. 

Here  is  a  way  to  review  and  drill  on  essentials  in  a  thorough, 
clear,  delightful  way.  It  is  understandable.  It  has  become  a  part 
of  the  child's  possession,  for  he  has  created  it;  he  has  seen  it.  It 
is  a  moving-picture  and  a  living-picture  show  in  which  every  pupil 
joins  his  own  life  in  explaining  and  picturing  the  Hfe  of  the  past 
out  of  which  our  present  life  comes.  This  is  as  near  the  ideal 
education  as  we  can  come.  How  unlike  the  literal  words  the 
pupil  might  have  remembered  instead! 

To  illustrate  the  above,  I  here  outline  a  year's  pageant  for  the 
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seventh  grade,  which  we  call  ''The  Meaning  of  America."  The 
parade  formed  in  a  lower  corridor,  marched  up  and  into  the  room 
to  lively  music.     The  divisions  came  in  the  following  order. 

I.  The  First  Inhabitants: 

An  Indian  group  in  costume  with  appropriate  symbols  of  Indian  life,  as 
hunter,  warrior,  fisher,  child-life,  etc. 

II.  The  Coming  of  the  Spaniard  (in  these  subdivisions) : 

Military  explorers,  and  enslaved  Indians,  in  symbolic  costume,  and  bearing 
gold  and  silver  ore;  palm  leaves,  the  banana,  the  cocoanut  are  to  symbolize 
the  nature  of  the  region  occupied. 

An  outline  map,  showing  a  colored  area  which  the  Spanish  occupied,  may 
also  be  carried. 

Also  placards  reading,  "No  Industry";  "No  Schools";  "No  Town- 
meeting";   "Monarchy";   "Religious  Intolerance,"  should  appear. 

III.  The  Coming  of  the  French  (in  these  subdivisions) : 

The  French  and  Indian  trappers,  with  pack,  traps,  -furs,  canoes,  and  other 
symbols. 

The  missionary,  in  religious  garb. 

The  soldiers,  with  the  despotic  governor,  in  military  garb. 

Branches  of  birch,  maple,  pine,  fir,  with  snow  to  suggest  the  climate  of 
the  region  occupied. 

An  outline  map,  showing  in  color  the  area  France  occupied,  may  be 
carried. 

Placards  reading,  "No  Public  School";  "No  Self-Government";  "Reli- 
gious Zeal";  "Benevolent  Despotism,"  are  shown. 

IV.  The  Coming  of  the  English  (in  these  subdivisions) : 

A.  Virginia: 

Gentlemen,  and  convicts,  with  John  Smith  as  leader. 

The  later  Cavaliers,  and  Puritans  in  Virginia,  in  contrasted  costume. 

Pocahontas,  and  other  Indians,  and  John  Rolfe. 

Specimens  of  tobacco  and  corn  are  carried,  symbolizing  the  important 
products. 

Slaves  (men,  women,  and  children),  with  hoe,  or  basket,  or  other  symbol. 

Placards  reading,  "The  First  Colony";  "The  First  Legislature  in 
America";   "The  First  Negro  Slaves  in  America,"  are  carried. 

B.  Massachusetts: 

The  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  (men,  women,  and  children)  in  suggestive  garb, 
carrying  the  Bible,  and  the  spelling-book,  as  symbols. 

Indians  with  their  corn,  beans,  furs,  fish,  as  symbols  of  their  industries. 

Small  dishes  of  sand,  pebbles,  and  living  twigs  of  native  trees,  specimens 
of  native  flowers  are  carried  to  suggest  the  nature  of  the  region  occupied. 
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Small  bits  of  wood,  miniature  ships,  watcr-whccls,  fish-lines  arc  to  suggest 
products  and  industries. 

Placards   reading,    "Self-Cjovernmenl ";     "Religious   Freedom";     ''Reli- 
gious Tolerance";   "The  Public  School,"  are  carried. 
C.  The  Quakers  (in  symbolic  attire) : 

Pictures  of  Quakers  may  be  carried;  also  a  map  showing  the  location  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Group  of  Quakers  and  Indians,  mingling  in  a  friendly  way. 

William  Penn,  impersonated  by  some  pupil. 

Placards  reading,  "Pennsylvania  or  Penn's  Woods";  "Philadelphia,  Place 
of  Brotherly  Love,"  and  others,  appear. 

V.  The  Coaung  of  the  Dutch: 

A  group  of  Dutch  men,  women,  and  children  in  Dutch  attire,  Dutch  fur 
merchants,  and  Indians  with  furs.     Peter  Stuyvesant  is  impersonated. 

VI.  Colonial  Life,  with  Suggestive  Symbols: 

The  Colonial  minister,  doctor,  lawyer,  school  teacher. 
The  Colonial  knitter,  cobbler,  blacksmith,  boat-builder. 
Pictures  of  the  Colonial  houses,  ships,  wagons,  etc.,  can  be  carried. 
The  slave-driver,  the  slave,  the  Virginia  gentleman  and  lady. 

VII.  Revolutionary  Heroes;  Impersonated  by  Pupils: 

Washington,  Lafayette,  Samuel  Adams,  Franklin,  Jefiferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  others. 

(Pupils  to  select  their  own  hero  and  the  symbols  which  will  make  them 
known.)  Each  may  carry  a  card  with  some  famous  saying  by  the  man  they 
represent;   or  carry  a  portrait  of  the  hero. 

Also  appear  placards,  reading,  "E  Pluribus  Unum";  "We  must  hang 
together  or  be  hanged  separately";  "Taxation  without  representation  is 
tyranny,"  and  other  quotations  pupils  may  select. 

A  group  of  Minute-men,  in  symbolic  attire,  complete  the  division. 

VIII.  The  Constitution: 

A  group  suggesting  the  President,  Congress,  and  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be 
impersonated.  Another  group  bears  placards,  reading,  "To  form  a  more 
perfect  union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,"  and  other  quotations,  giving  tribute  to  the 
Constitution,  to  be  selected  by  the  pupils  themselves. 

IX.  Inventions: 

Miniatures,  constructed  by  the  pupils,  to  be  borne  in  the  processions;  steam- 
boat, canal-boat,  locomotive,  telegraph,  telephone,  electric  light,  etc; 

X.  Products  That  Have  Made  Us  Great: 

Pupils  to  devise  simple  exhibits  and  carry  them  in  the  procession.  Speci- 
mens of  coal,  iron,  petroleum,  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.  Specimens  of  apples, 
peaches,  oranges,  grapes,  etc.     Specimens  of  beef,  butter,  wool,  leather,  etc. 
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Placards  giving  statistics,  or  historic  facts,  about  the  products  may  be 
carried. 

XI.  The  Pioneers: 

The  trapper  and  hunter,  the  settler  and  farmer,  the  herdsman,  the  miner, 
mountain  guide,  Indian  guide,  the  preacher  and  teacher,  to  be  impersonated 
with  suggestive  symbols. 

XII.  American  Ideals  (in  symbolic  costume): 
Liberty,  Justice,  Law,  Religion. 

Here  are  twelve  numbers  and  we  have  covered  suggestively 
only  about  half  of  our  American  history,  touching  only  the  essen- 
tials.    The  eighth  grade  can  work  out  the  rest. 

Of  course  the  above  is  simply  suggestive  to  the  pupil.  Any 
teacher  may  choose  her  own  topics  and  symbolize  them  in  her  own 
way. 

The  one  important  thing  is  that  each  pupil  thifik  out  what  each 
group  and  symbol  means — what  the  whole  together  means. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  very  little  complete  costuming  is  called 
for.  Much  use  is  made  of  the  suggestive,  the  symbol,  the  idea, 
rather  than  the  complete  picture. 

Songs,  marches,  and  dances. — -The  three  remaining  topics  of 
dramatic  value  need  but  little  comment.  All  three  in  themselves 
are  dramatic  in  spirit  and  expression,  and  are  the  oldest  accom- 
paniments of  other  dramatic  expressions  which  we  have.  As 
accompaniments  their  use  has  been  somewhat  limited.  When 
one  recalls  the  large  part  the  Greek  chorus  had  in  the  Greek  play, 
we  get  a  glimpse  of  what  we  can  do  with  singing,  marching,  dancing 
in  our  dramatizing  in  the  schools.  In  expressing  the  religious, 
warlike,  or  simply  festive  life  of  a  people,  we  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  them. 

Take  the  Indian.  Note  how  the  song  and  dance  enters  into 
his  war  and  worship  festivals.  The  military  spirit  has  in  all  times 
been  expressed  more  or  less  m  the  measured  tread  and  regular 
movements  of  the  body,  especially  when  in  company  with  others. 
Hence,  the  clan  spirit  as  well  as  the  national  spirit  is  especially 
well  expressed  by  marches.  Much  varied  effect  can  be  obtained 
by  group-marching  in  all  sorts  of  combinations.  Dancing,  folk- 
dancing  particularly,  is  having  a  revival.     It  is  well  if  we  see  in  it 
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expression  of  an  earlier  folk-fcclirig,  not  a  show  by  some  of  our 
twentieth-century  children. 

The  use  of  the  dance,  the  march,  the  song,  not  as  dances,  songs, 
and  marches,  but  as  expressions  of  social  pictures  and  social  spirits 
of  a  people  or  a  period,  will  prove  very  profitable  to  a  thoughtful 
teacher  in  the  development  of  dramatization. 

THE   INFORMAL   GROUP 

We  now  take  up  the  less  formal  ways  of  dramatizing.  Under 
this  head  I  mention,  first,  simple  informal  dramatization,  as  in 
reading  in  the  lower  grades.  There  is  little  or  no  preparation. 
"I  am  he."'  ''I  am  it."  Dramatization  has  begun.  This  is 
spontaneously  expressed  in  words  from  the  lesson  and  in  such 
facial  expression,  gesture,  and  posture  as  the  child  is  moved  to  use. 
This  is  simple  and  excellent.  The  first  value  to  secure  in  it  is  the 
sure  and  real  identification,  in  the  child's  mind,  of  the  character  and 
himself.  Of  course  full  expression  of  what  the  child  has  seen,  felt, 
thought  about  the  part  is  much  to  be  desired. 

I  would  call  attention,  in  the  second  place,  to  the  value  in  the 
dramatic  sentence.  We  are  all  aware  of  the  fun  in  a  single  word, 
as  in  punning.  Similarly,  we  often  find  the  whole  situation  pictured 
for  us  in  a  single  sentence.  This,  for  example,  is  found  in  the  really 
good  short  yam  or  anecdote.  It  is  also  occasionally  found  in  the 
sayings  of  small  children  in  the  home,  and  the  answers  of  pupils 
in  schools.  One  can  collect  many  in  the  school  year.  They  are 
so  small  we  usually  let  them  come  either  unnoticed  or  im valued. 
Yet  they  are,  perhaps,  the  diamonds  among  dramatic  values.  It 
is  these  we  should  prize  as  beginnings  and  which  we  should  develop 
into  a  considerable  dramatic  expression.  The  teacher  can  do  much 
to  encourage  this  by  showing  dramatic  situations  by  her  own  use 
of  language.  In  her  own  matter-of-fact  questions,  she  can,  if  she 
wishes,  stimulate  dramatic  seeing  and  feeling.     Let  me  illustrate. 

The  lesson  is  on  the  discovery  of  America. 

Question:  "What  Asiatic  products  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  trade  routes?" 

Here  the  dramatic  value  is  zero.     Let  us  revise  it. 

"If  you  were  an  Arab,  what  animal  would  you  use  on  the 
desert  ?     What   articles   would   you   load   on   his   back  ?     Where 
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would  you  go  to  get  these  articles  ?  How  would  you  dress  in  that 
climate  ?  What  would  you  take  with  you  to  trade  for  these  new 
products  ?     Why  would  you  want  to  trade  anyway  ?  " 

Notice,  by  impersonation,  and  vivid  mental  picturing,  and 
actual  imaginative  thinking,  we  have  got  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
matter,  and  what  is  more,  it  will  not  be  forgotten.  Thousands  of 
similar  situations  are  found  throughout  the  history. 

The  Constitution  is  considered  by  most  to  be  the  driest,  hardest 
topic  to  be  found  in  history  for  upper  grades.  Yet  it  has  been 
proved  that  by  impersonation  of  the  men  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  by  imaginative  travel  to  the  very  halls  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  by  working  out  these  ideas  in  actual  discussion  in  a 
mimic  convention,  a  dry  topic  becomes  a  most  interesting,  helpful, 
and  lasting  one. 

The  last  informal  item  I  would  suggest  is  the  sentence-picture 
of  natural  scenery  that  surrounds  the  incident  or  the  fact.  Let 
me  illustrate  this.     Take  a  lesson  on  the  French  in  America. 

Question:   "Who  founded  Quebec,  and  when?" 

Answer:   "Quebec  was  founded  in  1608  by  Champlain." 

Here  the  dramatic  value  is  zero;  the  history  value,  ditto.  Let 
me  revise  it. 

"Here  is  a  picture  of  a  kind  of  ship  they  used  about  1600. 
Here  is  another  picture  of  a  man  named  Samuel  Champlain.  Will 
you  be  Champlain  ?  Now,  if  you  sailed  up  this  river,  how  many 
miles  would  you  go  ?  [Measure  by  scale  of  miles  on  the  map.] 
How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  you  on  a  modern  steamer? 
If  it  were  the  winter  time,  how  would  the  country  look  ?  Were 
there  forests,  or  prairies,  along  the  banks?  What  kind  of  trees 
would  you  see?  When  you  planned  to  build  Quebec,  did  you 
build  it  on  sandy  shore  ?  or  prairie  ?  or  on  a  cliff  ?  How  does  Que- 
bec look  today  ?  Look  at  these  pictures  of  Quebec.  When  did 
you  found  Quebec  ?    Why  ?  " 

These  are  suggestions  merely  to  invite  teachers  to  enter  a  large 
field  and,  for  the  most  part,  unexplored.  The  pleasure  of  original 
pioneering,  sometimes  called  initiative,  is  one  essential  to  vigorous 
teaching.  It  adds  the  touch  of  eager  leadership,  to  displace  much 
driving  of  the  herd,  rendered  so  prevalent  today  by  the  machinery 
of  supervision  and  instruction. 
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In  1909  the  accrediting  committee  of  the  Cahfornia  State 
Board  of  Education  sent  a  questionnaire  to  every  state  normal 
school  in  the  United  States.  Among  the  questions  asked  were  a 
number  concerning  the  practice  teaching  and  observation  work 
required  of  students  before  graduation.  The  data  obtained  from 
these  replies  came  into  the  hands  of  the  writer  through  the  courtesy 
of  Dr.  M.  E.  Dailey,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  who  was  a  member  of  that  committee.  The  facts 
pertaining  to  practice  teaching  and  observation  work  are  here 
compiled  and  briefly  interpreted  with  the  hope  that  they  may  stimu- 
late further  inquiry  concerning  current  methods  in  normal  schools. 

RELATION    OF    PRACTICE    TEACHING    TO    COURSES    IN   METHODS 

From  the  replies  to  the  first  question,  "How  much  time  inter- 
venes between  the  study  of  methods  and  the  practice  teaching?" 
we  find  the  following  facts:  (i)  Practice  teaching  follows  the  courses 
in  methods  immediately  in  47  of  the  115  state  normal  schools  reply- 
ing, or  in  40  per  cent  of  them.  This  group  includes  all  schools 
in  which  the  student-teacher  begins  his  practice  teaching  imme- 
diately upon  the  completion  of  the  work  in  methods.  In  many 
normal  schools  the  courses  in  methods  are  completed  in  the  Junior 
year  and  practice  teaching  comes  in  the  Senior  year.  Other  schools 
have  the  courses  in  methods  in  both  the  Junior  and  the  Senior 
years,  with  practice  teaching  in  the  Senior  year  only.  Courses 
in  general  methods  as  well  as  in  special  methods  precede  the  prac- 
tice teaching  in  all  schools  of  this  group.  (2)  Practice  teaching 
is  taken  simultaneously  with  methods  in  28  of  the  115  schools,  or 
in  24  per  cent  of  those  replying.  (3)  Less  than  one  term  of  twelve 
weeks  intervenes  between  the  study  of  methods  and  practice 
teaching  in  12  normal  schools,  or  in  10  per  cent  of  the  group  studied. 
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(4)  The  study  of  methods  precedes  practice  teaching  by  more  than 
one  term  of  twelve  weeks,  and  less  than  three  such  terms,  in  14 
schools,  or  1 1  per  cent.  (5)  More  than  one  year  intervenes  between 
the  courses  in  methods  and  the  practice  teaching  in  but  one  insti- 
tution. Fourteen  per  cent  of  the  schools  wrote  the  vague  answer, 
"varies,"  and  are,  therefore,  not  considered  in  the  above  figures. 

The  two  prevailing  tendencies  are,  first,  to  have  practice  teach- 
ing taken  simultaneously  with  methods,  and  second,  to  have  prac- 
tice teaching  follow  immediately  the  courses  in  methods.  The 
second  plan  is  the  more  common. 

AMOUNT   OF    PRACTICE    TEACHING    REQUIRED 

The  next  question  asked  is:  "How  much  practice  teaching  is 
required  of  each  student  before  graduation?"  The  replies  reveal 
a  wider  range  of  variation  than  would  seem  possible  in  institutions 
all  maintained  for  the  one  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  ele- 
mentary schools.  Pupil-teachers  are  required  to  teach  anywhere 
from  two  weeks  to  two  years,  the  length  of  time  varying  with  the 
size  of  the  training  school,  the  number  of  student- teachers,  and  the 
pedagogical  view  of  the  administrative  officers  in  charge. 

The  replies  to  this  question  were  given  by  different  schools  in 
varying  units,  such  as  weeks,  months,  hours,  and  terms,  making 
the  computation  of  averages  difficult.  This  may  be  illustrated  by 
quoting  at  random  the  following  answers :  "one  hundred  and  twenty 
hours";  "five  months";  "one  period  a  day  for  twenty  weeks"; 
" two  terms  of  room  teaching " ;  "one-fifth  of  the  course."  I  have 
managed  to  use  most  of  these  answers  by  reducing  the  time  given 
in  each  case  to  school  terms  of  twelve  weeks  with  one  period  of 
forty  to  forty-five  minutes  of  teaching  each  day. 

The  following  replies  are  from  schools  requiring  less  than  one 
term  of  teaching:  "four  periods  per  week  every  two  weeks  for  one 
year";  "twenty  full  days";  "one-fifth  of  the  course";  "six 
weeks";  "part  of  the  time  for  six  weeks."  The  remaining  schools 
are  divisible  into  three  groups  with  respect  to  the  length  of  time 
required  for  practice  teaching:  (i)  those  schools  requiring  less 
than  two  terms  of  twelve  weeks  each,  one  period  daily,  but  more 
than  one  such  term;    there  are  10  institutions  in  this  group;    (2) 
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those  schools  requiring  at  least  two  terms  or  twenty-four  weeks, 
one  period  daily;  there  are  42  institutions  in  this  group;  (3)  those 
schools  requiring  the  equivalent  of  one  year,  that  is,  three  terms, 
one  period  daily;   there  are  66  institutions  in  this  group. 

To  summarize:  53  per  cent  of  the  state  normal  schools  replying 
require  the  equivalent  of  three  terms  or  one  full  year  of  practice 
teaching;  34  per  cent,  the  equivalent  of  two  terms;  8  per  cent,  the 
equivalent  of  one  term,  and  5  per  cent  less  than  one  term.  There 
are  possibly  two  institutions  that  require  more  than  one  year  of 
practice  teaching.  The  median  institution  requires  three  terms  or 
one  year. 

SCHOOLS   IN   WHICH  PRACTICE   TEACHING   IS   REQUIRED 

The  third  question  is:  "Is  any  or  all  of  the  practice  teaching 
done  in  schools  other  than  practice  schools  under  your  supervision  ?" 
In  95  of  the  117  replying  all  the  practice  teaching  is  done  in  a  prac- 
tice school  connected  with  the  normal  school.  Twenty-two  insti- 
tutions use  local  town  and  city  schools.  When  outside  schools  are 
used,  the  practice  teaching  is  almost  without  exception  supervised 
by  the  faculty  of  the  normal  school.  There  is  only  one  normal 
school  in  the  list  in  which  student-teachers  are  allowed  to  teach 
in  outside  schools  under  outside  supervision  alone.  In  10  of  the 
schools  studied,  practice  teaching  is  required  in  city  and  town 
schools  as  well  as  in  the  training  school  more  immediately  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  normal  school.  Usually  practice 
teaching  in  outside  schools  is  merely  a  temporary  makeshift  neces- 
sary until  a  training  school  can  be  established. 

GRADES   IN   \\TIICH  PRACTICE   TEACHING   IS   REQUIRED 

The  fourth  question  asked  is:  "In  how  many  grades  does  each 
student-teacher  do  practice  teaching?"  A  number  of  general 
answers  were  received,  for  example:  "several";  "no  specific 
number";  "varies";  "three  to  eight";  "all  possible";  "usually 
in  one  department."  However,  most  of  the  answers  were  more 
specific.  I  have  recorded  them  in  the  following  table.  This 
table  shows  the  number  of  grades  in  which  students  are  required 
to  teach. 
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Number  of  Grades 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9* 

Number  of  schools 

3 

2 

10 
9 

24 
23 

20 
19 

3 

2 

J 

2 

15 
14 

■J 

Percentage  of  total  schools  replying .  .  . 

2 

•  These  numbers  do  not  refer  to  the  grade,  as  the  ninth  grade,  but  to  the  number  of  different 
grades  in  which  each  student  is  required  to  teach  during  his  practice  experience.  Thus,  3  schools 
require  teaching  in  only  one  grade;  10  in  two  grades;  24  in  three  grades,  etc. 

The  range  is  from  one  to  nine  grades.  Which  means  that  in  some 
normal  schools,  pupil-teachers  are  required  to  teach  in  only  one 
grade,  while  in  other  schools  they  are  required  to  teach  in  all  nine 
grades.  Eight  schools  require  teaching  in  the  primary,  inter- 
mediate, and  grammar  departments.  A  number  of  indefinite 
answers  were  received  which  are  here  eliminated.  Evidently  the 
most  common  practice  is  to  require  teaching  in  three  or  four 
different  grades. 

SUBJECTS   IN   WHICH  PRACTICE   TEACHING   IS   REQUIRED 

Question  five,  "In  what  subjects  does  each  student  do  practice 
teaching?"  is  closely  related  to  the  preceding  one.  The  following 
answers  are  quoted  as  exceptional:  "varies,  but  must  have  one 
of  music,  nature-study,  drawing,  or  manual  training";  "four  to 
six  branches";  "nearly  all";  "no  regulation";  "any  two,  in  all 
but  special";  "several";  "all  possible";  "determined  by  the 
supervisor  of  practice";  "six  selected."  The  remaining  replies  I 
have  listed  under  four  groups: 

1.  Those  requiring  all  subjects:    58  institutions; 

2.  Those  requiring  any  three,  preferably  one  in  each  of  the  three  depart- 
ments: 9  institutions; 

3.  Those  leaving  it  to  the  option  of  the  student  and  supervisor:  9  institu- 
tions; 

4.  Those  specifically  indicating  the  subjects:   12  schools. 

Eleven  of  the  12  schools  that  specifically  answer  this  question 
require  arithmetic;  10  require  reading;  6  history;  6  music; 
5  language;  5  geography;  4  writing;  4  grammar;  3  nature-study; 
2  drawing;  2  manual  training;  one  domestic  science,  and  one 
agriculture. 

Again,  2  of  the  12  schools  in  question  require  practice  teaching 
in  seven  different  subjects;  4  require  practice  teaching  in  six  sub- 
jects, 2  in  five;  one  in  four;   2  in  three,  and  one  in  two. 
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These  institutions  require  students  to  teach  an  average  of  five 
difTerent  subjects  during  their  course.  And  the  six  subjects  taught 
in  their  order  of  preference  are:  arithmetic,  reading,  language, 
history,  music,  and  geography.  These  figures  must  nof  be  taken 
too  seriously,  however.  The  reader  must  remember  that  we  are 
arguing  upon  the  basis  of  what  prevails  in  only  12  institutions. 
But  I  find  upon  checking  back  that  these  12  schools  are  among  the 
very  best  in  the  list  when  all  points  are  considered.  They  represent 
the  very  best  practice  that  appears  in  the  whole  group  of  normal 
schools. 

THE    AMOUNT   AND    KIND    OF    OBSERVATION    WORK    REQUIRED 

The  sixth  question  concerns  the  observation  work  required  of 
practice  teachers:  "Do  students  observe  the  teaching  of  other 
persons  ?  If  so,  what  persons  ?"  To  the  first  part  of  the  question 
115  schools  replied  "yes,"  and  only  one  replied  "no."  To  the 
second  part  78  replied  "critic  teachers,"  and  the  rest  named  one 
or  more  of  the  following:  room  teacher,  experienced  teacher, 
method  teacher,  supervisor,  principal,  departmental  teacher, 
student  teacher,  student  assistant,  expert  students,  regular  pro- 
fessors, city,  town,  and  village  teachers,  normal-school  teachers, 
and  heads  of  departments.  The  most  common  practice  seems  to  be 
for  the  students  to  observe  the  critic  teachers. 

Question  seven  is:  "If  so,  do  they  observe  before,  during,  or 
after  their  practice  teaching?"  In  18  state  normal  schools,  or 
in  15  per  cent  of  the  group  studied,  students  observe  before  their 
work  in  teaching  begins,  and  continue  observing  during  their 
term  of  teaching  and  also  after  their  teaching  is  done.  Eight 
schools,  or  7  per  cent,  require  observations  during  the  time  of 
teaching  only.  Eight  schools,  or  7  per  cent,  require  observations 
both  during  and  after  the  teaching  period.  Twenty-five  schools, 
or  22  per  cent,  require  observations  before  the  time  of  teaching 
only.  Fifty-five  schools,  or  49  per  cent,  require  observations  both 
before  and  during  teaching.  A  few  of  the  answers  cannot  be  placed 
in  any  of  these  groups.  Examples  are:  "take  little  stock  in 
observation  work";  "observe  only  when  need  arises";  "each 
student  has  observation  period  assigned  on  program."     The  most 
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common  practice  is  to  observe  both  before  and  during  the  teaching 
period.     Over  70  per  cent  of  these  schools  follow  this  plan. 

In  reply  to  question  eight,  "How  much  observation  work  is 
required?"  we  have  various  and  puzzling  answers  such  as:  "one 
week  out  of  six";  "no  rule";  "twenty  hours";  "one  hour  per 
week";  "much";  "Httle";  "one  hour  a  day  for  a  term";  "no 
minimum  and  no  maximum";  "about  three  times  as  much  as 
teaching";  "perhaps  three  weeks  in  two  years";  "two  hundred 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  hours";  "one  week  in  five  in  the  Junior 
year" ;  "one  year  of  teaching,  about  half  of  which  is  observation " ; 
"one  hour  per  week  for  one-half  year";  "possibly  one-tenth  of  the 
time  devoted  to  teaching";  "twenty  weeks  in  special  subjects." 
The  only  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  such  replies  are  that  local 
circumstances  govern  the  amount  of  time  given  to  observation 
work,  and  that,  in  general,  observation  work  is  considered  less 
valuable  than  practice  teaching. 

In  almost  every  institution  in  question  some  observation  work 
is  required.  In  the  few  schools  in  which  no  practice  teaching  is 
required  the  amount  of  observation  work  is  naturally  much  greater 
than  in  those  requiring  practice  teaching.  In  schools  that  require 
one  year  of  practice  teaching  it  is  common  to  have  from  20-30 
observations  along  with  the  teaching.  The  student  observes  the 
recitations  of  a  critic  teacher  until  he  feels  competent  to  take  charge 
of  the  class  himself.  The  observation  of  6  or  8  lessons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  term  of  teaching  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  In  a 
few  schools  one  period  a  week  throughout  the  year  is  set  aside  for 
observation  work.  The  entire  group  of  practice  teachers  meet  with 
the  supervisor  or  with  one  of  the  method  teachers  and  observe  the 
recitation  of  a  critic  teacher.  In  this  way  30-40  group  observations 
are  made  during  the  year  covering  all  the  subjects  in  all  the  grades. 
Each  of  these  model  lessons  is  discussed  by  the  class  and  usually 
each  student  criticizes  the  lesson  in  a  written  report. 

TEACHING   IN   THE    KINDERGARTEN 

To  determine  the  amount  of  practice  work  normal  schools  give 
teachers  in  the  kindergarten,  question  nine  was  formulated:  "Are 
students  given  any  practice  teaching  in  the  kindergarten  ?  "     Most 
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of  the  answers  to  this  question  fall  into  one  of  the  following  groups: 
(i)  38  schools,  or  7,7,  per  cent  of  the  113  schools  replying,  answer 
this  question  in  the  affirmative  but  do  not  specify  just  what  students 
are  required  or  permitted  to  teach  in  the  kindergarten;  (2)  25 
schools,  or  22  per  cent,  reply,  "to  specialists  only";  (3)  50  schools, 
or  45  per  cent,  do  not  offer  any  practice  teaching  in  the  kindergarten. 
Evidently  state  normal  schools  have  been  slow  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  training  of  kindergarten  teachers. 

DOES   THE    TRAINING    SCHOOL   REPRESENT   ACTUAL   WORKING 
CONDITIONS  ? 

To  determine  whether  or  not  the  training  schools  in  connection 
with  our  normal  schools  represent  actual  working  conditions 
question  ten  was  asked:  "What  attempt,  if  any,  is  made  to  have 
the  training  school  represent  actual  working  conditions  outside?" 
The  answers  fall  into  two  groups: 

1.  Twenty-eight  frankly  state  that  they  make  no  attempt  to 
duplicate  the  working  conditions  of  the  outside  common  schools. 

2.  Sixty  schools  claim  that  they  make  all  possible  attempts 
to  do  so.  A  few  of  the  replies  indicating  the  feeling  there  is  on 
this  question  follow:  "some,  but  conditions  make  much  impos- 
sible"; "we  conform  to  the  state  course  of  study";  "none,  except 
in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades";  "all  possible  except 
size  of  classes";  "all  possible,  making  plans,  disciplining  children, 
and  test  reports  to  supervisors  are  required  on  outside  work"; 
"by  having  the  same  subjects  taught  in  the  same  way";  "we  set 
standards  that  are  better";  "we  make  no  attempt,  we  aim  at  per- 
fect conditions";  "just  such  as  you  will  find  plus  high  ideals"; 
"always  attempting  with  little  success";  "impossible,  do  the  best 
we  can";  "we  try  to  set  standards";  " try  to  make  our  school  best 
type";   "our  object  is  to  meet  and  better  conditions." 

There  are  17  institutions  that  use  city  and  town  schools  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching,  thus  meeting  actual  conditions. 
If  we  add  these  17  to  the  60  in  the  second  group,  we  gain  a  fair 
appreciation  of  the  extent  of  the  attempt  to  make  the  model  schools 
represent  actual  conditions.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  made  in  at 
least  73  per  cent  of  our  state  normal  schools. 
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TRAINING   FOR   SPECIAL   TEACHERS   AND    SUPERVISORY   OFFICERS 

The  eleventh  question  is:  "What  facilities,  if  any,  are  offered 
for  departmental  or  special  teachers  to  secure  training?" 

1.  Twelve  schools,  or  10  per  cent,  reply,  ''little." 

2.  Forty-two  schools,  or  39  per  cent,  reply,  "none." 

3.  Forty-seven  schools,  or  43  per  cent,  reply,  "for  special 
teachers." 

4.  Six  schools,  or  about  5  per  cent,  reply,  "for  departmental 
teachers." 

The  following  exceptional  replies  should  also  be  noted;  "none, 
but  a  little  graduate  work  is  offered";  "we  are  establishing  a 
department  for  that  purpose";  "there  is  no  demand  for  it."  A 
number  of  normal  schools  are  training  teachers  in  the  special  sub- 
jects of  music,  drawing  and  art,  manual  training,  and  domestic 
science,  and  a  very  few  are  attempting  to  train  departmental 
teachers.  The  training  provided  for  teachers  of  the  special  sub- 
jects greatly  exceeds  the  training  provided  for  departmental 
teachers. 

Question  twelve  is:  "Is  there  any  training  for  supervisory 
officers  or  principals?"  Eighty-seven  schools,  or  18  per  cent, 
replied,  "no,"  and  20  schools,  or  19  per  cent,  replied,  "yes."  The 
extent  of  such  attempts  may  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
answers:  "yes,  a  training  class  is  conducted  for  principals  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  local  schools";  "yes,  for  principals  of  rural 
schools";  "yes,  for  those  taking  the  B.A.  degree";  "yes,  espe- 
cially with  men";  "yes,  summer  school  offers  a  course";  "yes,  a 
course  in  superintendency " ;  "no,  not  yet,  but  will";  "no,  but 
encouraged";  "no,  only  incidentally";  "no,  will  offer  a  course 
next  year";  "nothing  special,  but  individually  some."  State 
normal  schools  make  practically  no  attempt  to  train  supervisory 
officers. 

SUPERVISORS   OF   PRACTICE    TEACHING 

The  last  question  which  we  will  consider  is:  "Who  supervises 
the  practice  teaching?"  There  are  129  replies  to  this  question. 
From  a  study  of  these  answers  we  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
prevailing  methods  of  supervising  practice  teaching.     First  of  all 
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we  find  a  wide  range  of  official  supervisors  ranking  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  normal  school  to  student-assistants.  They  may  be 
classified  in  groups  according  to  their  respective  powers  and 
functions. 

1.  Principal,  jiresident,  or  superintendent  of  the  normal  school. 

2.  Principal,  director,  supervisor,  or  superintendent  of  the 
model,  observation,  practice,  or  training  school. 

3.  General  supervisor,  director  of  training,  or  superintendent 
of  practice  teaching,  other  than  principal  of  training  school. 

4.  Grade  teacher,  sometimes  called  room  teacher,  department 
teacher,  grade  supervisor,  or  critic  teacher. 

5.  Heads  of  departments  in  normal  schools. 

6.  Professors  of  psychology,  pedagogy,  or  education  in  such 
schools. 

7.  Teachers  of  general  methods. 

8.  Teachers  of  special  methods  and  special  subjects. 

We  will  consider  these  in  the  order  listed  above.  In  every 
state  normal  school  it  is  one  of  the  implied  duties  of  the  president 
or  principal  to  supervise  the  practice  teaching  of  students.  How- 
ever, there  are  only  9  institutions  in  the  United  States  in  which 
the  president  of  the  normal  school  directly  exercises  the  function 
of  supervisor.  In  the  rest  of  the  schools  the  duty  of  supervising 
practice  work  is  delegated  by  the  president  to  a  subordinate. 
As  normal  schools  have  grown  in  size  the  administrative  force  has 
gradually  been  separated  from  the  teaching  force. 

In  about  20  schools  the  principal  of  the  training  department  is 
the  chief  supervisor  of  practice  teaching.  But  the  principal 
neither  of  the  normal  school  nor  of  the  training  school  is  the  type 
supervisor  of  practice  work  today.  Several  other  ways  of  handling 
this  work  are  in  vogue,  as  a  further  examination  of  the  data  shows. 

Among  these  is  the  appointment  of  a  general  overseer  of  practice 
teaching  subordinate  only  to  the  two  principals.  This  person  is 
variously  called  general  supervisor,  director  or  directress  of  train- 
ing, and  superintendent  of  practice  teaching.  There  are  27  normal 
schools  in  the  list  studied  that  have  an  overseer  of  practice  work 
in  addition  to  the  two  principals  above  mentioned.  The  position 
of  overseer  of  practice  work  has  been  created  because  of  the  inability 
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of  the  principals  on  account  of  increased  administrative  duties 
adequately  to  supervise  such  work.  Improvements  in  methods 
of  teaching  have  also  demanded  an  especially  trained  person  for 
such  work.  The  establishment  of  such  a  position  is  in  keeping 
with  the  departure  from  general  to  special  courses  in  methods,  the 
growing  tendency  toward  a  departmental  as  opposed  to  a  grade  or 
room  plan  of  organization  and  instruction,  and  also  with  the 
increased  size  of  normal  and  training  schools. 

This  plan  is  not,  however,  the  most  common  method  of  super- 
vising practice  and  observation  work.  The  supervision  of  practice 
teaching  is  done  by  the  grade  teachers  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  by  all  other  groups  combined.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  figures 
in  percentage  setting  forth  this  fact,  as  in  scarcely  a  single  place 
is  one  group  doing  supervisory  work  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
groups.  The  most  common  ways  may  be  briefly  described  as 
follows :  (i)  to  have  one  grade  in  a  room  under  a  regularly  employed 
room,  grade,  or  critic  teacher;  (2)  to  have  two  grades  in  a  room 
under  one  or  two  such  teachers;  (3)  to  have  three  departments, 
primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar,  with  one  or  more  depart- 
mental teachers  in  each.  Practice  teachers  in  schools  having  the 
first  or  second  plan  take  charge  of  the  room,  or  of  one  portion  of  the 
children  in  that  room,  for  from  one  period  a  day  to  full  time.  Under 
the  department  system  the  practice  teacher  usually  takes  a  single 
class  one  hour  a  day  during  the  period  of  teaching.  In  every 
instance  without  exception  the  critic  teacher  supervises  the  work 
of  the  student,  though  in  possibly  thirty  schools  the  critic  teacher 
is  helped  by  other  supervisors  as  well. 

In  a  few  normal  schools  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  depart-- 
ments  in  the  normal  school  supervise  the  teaching  of  their  subjects 
in  the  training  school.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  newer  and  more 
recently  introduced  subjects,  such  as  drawing,  music,  domestic 
science,  sewing,  and  manual  training.  In  fact,  practice  teaching 
in  the  special  subjects  is  almost  entirely  supervised  by  the  teachers 
of  those  subjects. 

In  7  schools  in  the  list  the  professor  of  education,  pedagogy,  or 
psychology  also  has  supervision  over  practice  teaching.  Quite 
frequently  this  person  is  the  overseer  of  practice  work.     There 
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are  three  institutions  in  which  he  is  declared  to  be  the  sole  super- 
visor. The  teacher  of  general  methods  appears  as  a  supervisor 
in  but  two  institutions  in  the  list. 

The  tendency  is  to  have  competent  critic  teachers  who  take 
charge  of  the  students  teaching  in  their  grades;  and  a  general  over- 
seer of  practice  teaching  who  supervises  the  work  of  the  critic 
teachers,  and  also  teaches  general  methods  and  the  fundamental 
professional  courses  in  education. 


THE    DECLINE    OF    THE    ENGLISH    APPRENTICESHIP 

SYSTEM 


JONATHAN  FRENCH  SCOTT 
IVIadison,  Wisconsin 


As  was  shown  in  a  former  article,  the  English  apprenticeship 
system  under  the  control  of  the  gilds  was  something  of  a  success, 
this  success  being  largely  due  to  the  personal  relationship  existing 
between  master  and  apprentice,  and  to  the  effective  supervision  of 
their  relationship  by  the  craft  gild.  Eminently  suited  as  the 
institution  was  to  the  conditions  of  the  Middle  Ages,  however,  it 
was  not  equally  well  suited  to  all  times  and  all  conditions.  In  the 
present  article,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  show:  first,  that  the 
custom  of  apprenticeship  was  continued  by  the  English  government 
after  the  decline  of  the  gild  system;  secondly,  that  the  institution 
lost  its  strength  as  a  result  of  the  changed  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries;  and 
thirdly,  that  a  revival  of  the  apprenticeship  system  would  prove 
inadequate  as  a  solution  of  the  present  problem  of  industrial 
education. 

Neither  bombastic  by-laws  nor  prosecution  for  offenses  against 
them  could  save  the  gilds  from  decline.  In  some  of  the  old  cor- 
porate towns  they  may  have  retained  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century  a  considerable  hold  upon  the  local  market,'  but  they  had 
little  or  no  control  in  the  newer  industrial  centers  of  England,  such 
as  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  where  manufactures  developed 
rapidly  upon  a  capitalistic  basis.  In  a  word,  the  gilds,  retaining 
the  form  and  spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages,  could  not  adjust  themselves 
to  the  conditions  of  the  modern  era. 

Though  the  gilds  declined,  apprenticeship  persisted,  achieving 
a  new  importance  in  Elizabeth's  reign  (i  558-1603)  as  a  part  of 

'  Adam  Smith,  Wealth  of  Naiions  (Cannan,  ed.),  I,  131 :  "If  you  would  have  your 
work  tolerably  executed,  it  must  be  done  in  the  suburbs,  where  the  workmen  having 
no  exclusive  privilege,  have  nothing  but  their  characters  to  depend  upon,  and  you 
must  then  smuggle  it  into  the  town  as  well  as  you  can." 

445 
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British  economic  policy.  Two  laws  were  passed  which  greatly 
atTected  the  history  of  the  institution.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Statute  of  Artificers  or  Apprentices/  forbade  any  one  henceforth  to 
exercise  any  craft  then  existing  in  England,  unless  he  had  previously 
served  at  least  seven  years  thereto  as  an  apprentice.  This  law 
made  more  general  the  seven-years'  requirement,  previously 
dependent  chiefly  on  local  custom  and  gild  regulation.^ 

The  second  law,  an  act  of  1601  ,•'  attempted  to  deal  with  the  curse 
of  pauperism.  Towns  and  villages  had  fallen  into  decay,  agricul- 
ture was  giving  way  to  sheep-farming,  and  the  land  was  full  of 
"rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars."  To  prevent  the  rising 
generation  from  growing  up  in  idleness  the  law  of  1601  provided 
that  the  parish  authorities  might  bind  out  beggar  children  as 
apprentices  "where  they  shall  see  convenient. "•'  By  means  of  laws 
such  as  these  two,  Parliament  hoped  to  bring  about  greater  stability 
in  industrial  life  and  thus  to  increase  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
the  realm  of  England. 

Thus  the  institution  of  apprenticeship  was  vitally  afifected  by 
the  two  acts  of  the  fifth  and  forty- third  years  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  the  first  place,  the  number  of  apprentices  must  have  been  very 
greatly  increased.  In  the  second  place,  these  apprentices  were 
drawn  very  largely  from  a  lower  stratum  of  society  than  formerly. 
And  finally,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  the  institution  of  appren- 
ticeship was  continued  under  new  auspices  at  a  time  when  the  gilds 
were  dying  out. 

To  the  parish  apprenticeship  system  the  attempt  was  made  to 
extend  the  idea  of  the  personal  relationship  between  master  and 
apprentice.  The  master  was  still  expected  to  perform  the  duties 
of  a  parent  toward  the  indentured  child,  and  sometimes  to  provide 
him  with  the  elements  of  education.  Many  of  the  American 
colonies  passed  laws  insisting  upon  the  instruction,  especially  the 
religious  instruction,  of  apprentices.  Thus  the  Connecticut  Code 
of  1650  made  it  incumbent  upon  masters  to  catechize  their  children 

'  5  Eliz.  c.  4. 

^  The  law  was  by  no  means  a  dead  letter,  though  enforced  irregularly.  From  a 
study  of  local  records  and  law  reports  I  find  this  to  be  so. 

3  43  Eliz.  c.  2.  4  Sec.  5. 
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and  servants  once  a  week  at  least,  "in  the  grounds  and  principles 
of  religion,"  and  to  teach  "by  themselves  or  others  their  children 
and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as  may  enable  them  perfectly  to 
read  the  English  tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws."^  In 
England  no  general  law  to  compel  masters  to  provide  apprentices 
with  this  sort  of  instruction  is  to  be  found  before  the  Act  of  1802,  of 
which  mention  will  be  made  later;  but  individual  masters  some- 
times agreed  to  see  to  the  schooling  of  children  bound  out  to  them.^ 

The  personal  relationship,  however,  was  being  gradually  under- 
mined. The  very  nature  of  the  parish  apprenticeship  system  was 
such  as  to  create  a  gulf  between  the  master  and  his  fledgling 
workmen.  The  children  were  from  the  lowest  grade  of  society, 
were  apt  to  be  idle  and  immoral,  and  therefore  likely  to  receive  little 
consideration  from  their  masters.  A  law  of  the  latter  seventeenth 
century  widened  the  gulf  by  compelling  persons,  willing  or  unwilling, 
to  receive  parish  children  as  apprentices  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
authorities.-'  Not  rarely  the  apprentice  thus  forced  upon  a  parish 
resident  must  have  become  an  object  of  distaste  to  him. 

The  growth  of  capitalism  also  weakened  the  personal  relationship 
between  master  and  apprentice. 

The  typical  craftsman  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  a  man  of  small 
means,  keeping  but  one  or  two  apprentices;  besides,  the  number 
was  limited  by  gild  ordinance.  But  from  the  fifteenth  century  on, 
there  was  an  increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  masters  possessed 
of  capital  to  disregard  these  rules.  The  laws  of  the  Framework 
Knitters'  Company,  for  example,  forbade  more  than  three  appren- 
tices to  be  taken  to  one  journeyman;  in  Queen  Anne's  reign  (1701 
to  1 7 14)  some  masters  took  ten  or  more  to  one  journeyman,''  while 
later  in  the  century  a  certain  master  "always  had  a  staff  of  twenty- 

^  Clews,  Colonial  Educational  Legislation,  p.  59;  see  also  Hening,  The  Statutes  at 
Large  (Virginia),  4  Anne  c.  33;  Records  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  II,  6;  Clews, 
op.  cit.,  passhn. 

^  Bateson,  Leicester  Records,  III,  197;  Markham  and  Cox,  Records  of  Northampton, 

n,  323. 

3  8  and  9  Will.  Ill,  c.  30.  In  one  instance  a  girl  was  bound  out  to  a  clergyman, 
who  was  compelled  "to  teach  her  the  art  and  mystery  of  husbandry"  (Cox,  Derbyshire 
I,  243). 

*  W.  Felkin,  History  of  the  Machine  Wrought  Hosiery  and  Lace  Manufactures, 
p.  23. 
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live  apprentices,  more  or  less,  and  never  employed  a  journeyman 
for  more  than  thirty  years.'" 

The  impossibility  of  keeping  up  the  old  family  relationship  under 
these  conditions,  the  impossibility  of  giving  apprentices  adequate 
trade  instruction,  is  obvious.  The  capitalist  manufacturer  would 
not  stand  in  loco  parentis  to  twenty  or  thirty  ragged  children  nor 
would  he  take  pains  to  teach  them  their  trade  properly.  Even  had 
he  had  the  time  and  inclination  to  instruct  them,  it  was  becoming 
less  and  less  to  his  economic  interest  to  do  so.  For  as  the  number 
of  apprentices  and  other  operatives  increased,  the  tendency  was  to 
confine  workmen  to  one  or  two  processes  of  manufacture,  in  which 
they  might  become  especially  skilled.^  Such  a  practice  was,  of 
course,  subversive  of  any  adequate  industrial  education. 

In  general,  then,  the  manufacturer  failed  to  care  properly  for  the 
social  and  economic  interests  of  his  apprentice;  his  predecessor,  the 
mediaeval  gild  master,  under  the  supervision  of  the  craft  gild,  had 
equipped  the  youth  for  life  in  a  far  better  way. 

These  conditions,  affecting  so  seriously  the  lives  of  apprentices, 
were  aggravated  by  the  growth  of  cut-throat  competition  and  the 
increased  use  of  labor-saving  machinery.  For  their  own  advantage, 
capitalists  "used  all  their  power  to  oppress  the  laborers,  and  drove 
down  wages  to  starvation  point, "^  and  after  Adam  Smith's  Wealth 
of  Nations  appeared  (1776)  manufacturers  used  his  laissez-faire 
theory  to  justify  intellectually  and  morally  their  policy  of 
unrestricted  competition  and  control  of  industry.''  Thus  capital 
and  competition  brought  antagonism  between  employer  and 
employee,  between  master  and  apprentice. 

The  epoch  of  invention,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  while  it  marks  an  enormous  advance  in  economic 
progress,  marks  also  the  last  stage  in  the  history  of  the  old  appren- 
ticeship system.  The  invention  of  labor-saving  machinery  in- 
creased the  tendency  to  the  division  of  labor, ^  and  thus  hindered 

'  W.  Felkin,  op.  cit.,  p.  75. 

'  Cunningham,  Growth  of  English  Industry  and  Commerce,  "Modern  Times," 
Part  II,  p,  615. 

3  TojTibee,  Industrial  Revolution,  p.  66. 

'•  Webb,  History  of  Trade  Unionism,  p.  49. 

5  Cunningham,  op.  cii.,  "Modern  Times,"  Part  II,  p.  615;  Baines,  History  of 
Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  184. 
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workers  from  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  trades. 
Sometimes  it  rendered  possible  the  substitution  of  unskilled  labor, 
thus  making  a  long  apprenticeship  unnecessary  from  the  economic 
viewpoint  of  the  master.  In  many  instances  children  were  now 
able  to  attend  machines  and  carry  on  work  which  had  formerly 
required  the  attention  of  adults.'  Thus  was  the  institution  of 
apprenticeship  metamorphosed  into  the  practice  of  child  labor; 
the  children  might  retain  the  name  of  apprentices,  but  they  were 
practically  wretched,  unintelligent  little  factory  hands. 

The  decay  of  the  apprenticeship  system  is  also  due,  in  part,  to 
the  lack  of  an  adequate  supervision,  to  take  the  place  of  that  once 
supplied  by  the  gilds.  There  was  no  gild  court  to  see  that  the 
master  treated  his  apprentice  properly,  no  adequate  system  of 
examinations  to  test  the  results  of  the  apprentice's  work  and  the 
master's  teaching.  In  a  word,  there  was  no  institution  vitally 
interested,  as  the  gild  had  been,  in  the  welfare  of  the  apprentice  and 
in  his  relation  to  his  master. 

Legislation  did,  indeed,  attempt  to  set  up  a  system  of  super- 
vision for  parish  apprentices.  The  parish  authorities  were  supposed 
to  see  that  master  and  apprentice  did  their  duty  to  each  other  ;^  but 
their  oversight  was  inefficient.-'  A  writer  of  1732  says:  "Parish 
ofi&cers  ....  to  save  expense,  are  apt  to  ruin  children  by  putting 
them  out  as  early  as  they  can,  to  any  sorry  masters  that  will  take 
them,  without  any  concern  for  their  education  or  welfare."'' 
Apprentices  might  be  neglected,  ill-treated  or  starved  by  their 
masters ;  they  might  lead  lives  of  idleness  or  wickedness,  with  little 
or  no  interference  from  the  authorities. ^ 

To  the  neglect  of  the  parish  officers,  then,  and  to  their  failure  to 
exercise  a  proper  supervision  over  the  relationship  of  master  and 

'  Baines,  History  of  Cotton  Manufacture,  p.  239. 

^  43  Eliz.  c.  2;  8  and  9  Will.  Ill,  c.  30;   17  Geo.  II,  c.  3;  etc. 

3  Cunningham,  op.  cit.,  "Modern  Times,"  Part  II,  p.  629;  Acts  of  Parliament,  7, 
Geo.  Ill,  c.  39,  and  ss  Geo.  Ill,  c.  55. 

■t  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  History  of  Factory  Legislation,  p.  6. 

5  Ibid.,  pp.  6,  14;  Felkin,  op.  cit.,  p.  79.  "Sir  Samuel  Romilly  says  in  his  Diary 
(II,  374)  that  he  has  known  cases  where  the  'apprentices  were  murdered  by  their 
masters  in  order  to  get  fresh  premiums  with  new  apprentices'"  (Hutchins  and 
Harrison,  p.  14). 
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apprentice,  may  be  in  part  attributed  the  wretched  and  uninstructed 
condition  of  the  children  in  the  factories. 

In  1802  the  government  roused  itself  to  a  more  vigorous  effort 

to  remedy  the  evils  clustering  around  the  apprenticeship  system. 

An  act  was  passed  for  the  "Preservation  of  the  Health  and  Morals 

.  of  Apprentices  and  others,  employed  in  Cotton  and  other  Mills, 

and  Cotton  and  other  factories."'     This  law  ordered  every  master 

or  mistress  of  a  mill  to  supply  every  apprentice  "with  suitable  linen, 

stockings,  hats,  and  shoes,"  one  complete  new  suit  to  be  delivered 

once  a  year.     No  apprentice  was  to  be  compelled  to  work  more  than 

twelve  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  to  work  between  nine  at  night  and 

six  in  the  morning.     It  was  also  enacted  that  every  apprentice 

should  be  instructed  during  a  part  of  every  working-day  in  reading, 

writing,  and  arithmetic  by  some  person  provided  and  paid  by  the 

master  and  mistress.     Furthermore,  religious  instruction  was  to  be 

given  and  masters  were  to  see  to  it  that  their  apprentices  attended 

divine  service  regularly.     It  is  clear  that  this  act  is  an  attempt  to 

make  the  master  responsible,  as  of  yore,  for  the  moral  and  physical 

welfare  of  his  young  charges.     But  manufacturers  could  not  be 

made  to  accept  this  responsibility;    this  and  later  "factory  acts" 

failed   in   their  purpose.^     Shortly  afterward   the  apprenticeship 

clauses  of  the  Act  of  Fifth  Elizabeth  were  abolished,  first  for  those 

engaged  in  the  woolen  manufactures,^  and  in  1814  for  all  trades.'^ 

The  day  of  apprenticeship  as  a  system  was  past.     Social  progress 

had  failed  to  keep  pace  with  economic  advance  and  the  twentieth 

century  is  therefore  attempting  to  solve  problems  created  by  the 

seventeenth  and  eighteenth. 

It  is  evident  from  all  this  that  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  the  English  apprenticeship  system  was  by  no 
means  a  success.  Neither  the  social  nor  the  economic  interests  of 
the  apprentice  were  cared  for  properly.  In  mediaeval  times  the 
master  had  received  the  boy  into  the  family  life,  looked  after  his 
moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  his  physical,  welfare,  and  in  teaching 
him  his  craft,  had  given  him  the  advantage  of  individual  instruction. 
If  the  master  were  negligent  in  his  teaching,  if  he  failed  in  his  social 

'  42  Geo.  Ill,  c.  73.  ^  49  Geo.  Ill,  c.  109. 

'  Hutchins  and  Harrison,  p.  17.  ''  54  Geo.  Ill,  c.  96. 
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duty  toward  the  lad,  he  was  called  to  account  by  the  authority  of 
the  gild.  In  general  the  mediaeval  apprentice  was  not  ill-prepared 
to  take  his  place  in  society.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  manufacturers  were  outgrowing  the  gild  system  and  paid 
less  and  less  attention  to  restrictions  made  upon  the  number  of 
apprentices  by  either  the  gild  or  the  government.  With  a  large 
number  of  apprentices  the  manufacturer  could  not  sustain  the  same 
personal  relations  as  with  one  or  two.  Craft  instruction  and  moral 
training  suffered  accordingly.  Furthermore,  with  the  employment 
of  large  numbers  of  apprentices  came  the  temptation  to  the  master 
to  perfect  each  apprentice  in  one  or  two  processes  instead  of  teach- 
ing him  the  whole  trade.  Finally,  as  the  use  of  machinery 
increased,  the  need  for  skilled  labor  decreased,  and  not  infrequently 
the  apprentice  became  merely  the  unskilled  operative  of  a  machine. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  manufacturer  needed  not  only  a  wide 
knowledge  of  his  craft,  but  a  considerable  amount  of  capital  as 
well  to  succeed  in  his  business.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the 
apprentice  in  many  branches  of  manufacture  could  not  look  for- 
ward to  becoming  a  master  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  was  forced 
to  remain  a  factory  operative  all  his  life. 

The  social  gulf  between  the  master  and  his  apprentices,  which 
was  in  many  cases  created  by  the  rise  of  capital,  was  further 
increased  by  the  parish  apprenticeship  system.  Apprentices 
drawn  from  the  lowest  portion  of  society  could  not  expect  always  to 
be  received  on  terms  of  equality  into  their  masters'  houses,  especially 
where  the  masters  were  forced  by  the  authorities  to  receive  these 
apprentices.  There  was  indeed  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  old 
personal  relation  between  master  and  apprentice,  but  there  was  no 
institution  like  the  gild  to  see  that  the  right  relation  was  preserved. 
In  general  the  attempt  was  not  a  success  and  the  condition  of  the 
parish  apprentices  was  frequently  wretched  indeed.  This  is  true 
not  merely  of  the  factories,  but  of  the  handicrafts  as  well.  In  its 
latter  days,  then,  the  apprenticeship  system  was  a  failure. 

Would  it  be  a  success  if  it  were  generally  revived  at  the  present 
time  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  factors  instru- 
mental in  breaking  down  the  old  apprenticeship  system  are  domi- 
nant in  industrial  life  today.     Capital  is  a  prime  moving  force,  the 
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factory  system  is  firmly  fixed,  the  captain  of  industry  deals  with 
large  numbers  of  operatives,  not  with  a  few  journeymen  and 
apprentices.  The  social  gulf  between  employer  and  employee  is  as 
great  as  ever,  the  economic  difficulties  preventing  the  operative 
from  rising  into  the  manufacturing  class  are  greater  than  ever. 
More  than  this,  there  is  a  distinct  antagonism  between  the  employ- 
ing and  the  employed  classes.  These  conditions  would  make  it 
impossible  to  bring  back  the  old  personal  relationship  and  identity 
of  economic  interest  between  master  and  apprentice,  which  formed 
so  important  an  element  of  the  success  of  the  old  system.'  If  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  to  be  revived,  then,  it  must  be  revived  in 
some  form  totally  ditYerent  from  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  problem  of  industrial  education 
is  both  economic  and  social  in  character.  It  means  not  merely 
that  the  youth  should  be  trained  to  become  an  efficient  workman 
with  a  skilled  knowledge  of  all  branches  of  his  trade,  but  it  means 
also  that  there  should  be  implanted  in  him  high  ideals  in  regard  to 
his  work,  that  his  growing  moral  nature  should  be  developed  at  a 
period  in  his  life  when  temptation  is  most  likely  to  assaU  him;  in  a 
word,  that  he  should  be  made  an  efficient  and  high-minded  member 
of  society. 

If  the  problem  were  merely  the  economic  one  of  supplying 
manufacturers  with  skilled  labor,  it  might  possibly  be  left  to  the 
employing  class  for  solution.  Just  now  there  is  a  growing  demand 
among  employers  for  skilled  labor;  consequently  enterprising 
manufacturing  concerns  are  paying  more  attention  to  the  appren- 
ticeship system,  and  are  establishing  apprentice  schools  which  have 
met  with  some  success.^  There  can  be  no  doubt,  too,  that  certain 
specialized  branches  of  manufacture  can  never  be  well  taught  save 
in  the  concerns  carrying  on  these  industries.-'  On  the  other  hand, 
the  demand  of  employers  for  skilled  labor  affects  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  industrial  classes,  for  employers  need  thoroughly 
trained  mechanics  for  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of  posi- 

'  This  would  not  apply  to  those  trades  which  still  remain  largely  on  a  handicraft 
basis,  such  as  those  of  barber  and  custom  tailor. 

'  Carroll  D.  Wright,  The  Apprenticeship  System  in  Its  Relation  to  Industrial 
Education . 

3  Ihid.,  pp.  33,  35,  41. 
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tions,  while  the  question  of  industrial  education  concerns  some  qo 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Already  the  advisability  of  giving 
apprentices  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  its 
manufacture  is  being  questioned  by  at  least  one  concern  which  has 
established  a  school  for  apprentices.  Principal  J.  D.  Burks,  of  the 
Teachers  Training  School,  Albany,  N.Y.,  writes: 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  inspecting  one  of  the  largest  manufacturing 
establishments  in  New  York  state,  which  had  recently  organized  a  school  for 
apprentices,  provided  it  with  a  thoroughly  modern  equipment,  and  placed  in 
charge  a  well-educated  man  of  high  ideals  and  practical  ability.  Here,  I 
thought,  I  had  found  an  enterprise  that  might  have  something  to  teach  the 
schools  concerning  their  effort  to  meet  concrete  social  needs.  The  master- 
mechanic,  to  whose  initiative  this  school  was  due,  told  me,  however,  that 
he  had  serious  doubt  as  to  the  practical  value  of  his  apprentice  school.  He 
thought  he  would  direct  the  teacher  to  use  the  machines  for  demonstration 
purposes  only,  as  the  boys  spent  too  much  time  "figuring  out  how  to  get  a 
piece  of  work  set  up,  and  how  to  get  the  thing  done."  "These  boys,"  he  said, 
"will  work  all  their  lives  for  our  company,  and  we  want  them  to  do  things 
our  way.  We  don't  want  the  boys  to  draw;  we  want  them  to  read  drawings. 
We  don't  want  them  to  figure;  we  want  them  to  read  figures.  We  don't  want 
them  to  boss.  We  want  them  to  be  bossed."  And  he  might  have  added, 
"We  don't  want  them  to  think,  but  to  become  automatic  machines."^ 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  manufacturing  estabhshments  do  not 
always  feel  it  to  their  economic  advantage  to  give  apprentices  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  various  processes  of  their  branches  of 
manufacture.^ 

It  is  hardly  probable  that  the  manufacturer  will  fully  perceive 
the  social  significance  of  the  movement  for  industrial  education  and 

'  Proceedings  of  the  National  Education  Association,  1909,  p.  293. 

^  "President  Charles  S.  Howe,  of  the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  1907,  sent  a  letter  to  400  manufacturers  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  making  certain 
inquiries  relative  to  the  apprenticeship  system,  and  received  replies  from  124,  including 
nearly  all  the  large  concerns  among  the  400  addressed.  Of  the  124  who  answered,  44 
had  no  apprenticeship  system,  and  were  not  especially  interested  in  it;  24  had  no 
system,  but  were  interested.  The  superintendents  of  these  24  stated  that  they  had 
no  apprenticeship  system  because  they  had  very  few  men  employed,  but  they  hoped 
as  soon  as  their  facilities  increased,  and  their  work  expanded,  to  establish  such  a  system 
at  least  to  a  limited  extent.  Fifty-six  companies  answered  that  they  had  apprentice- 
ship systems  more  or  less  complete,  but  most  of  them  gave  the  apprentices  nothing 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  to  do  their  work  in  the  particular 
trades  engaged  in  with  fair  success." — Wright,  The  Apprenticeship  System,  etc.,  pp. 
18,19. 
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co-operate  with  it.  He  has  not  done  a  great  deal  thus  far  to  remove 
the  deadening  influences  of  factory  labor,  save  where  reforms  have 
been  forced  on  him  from  without.  He  views  his  employees  from 
the  economic  rather  than  from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  would 
be  likely  to  consider  the  moral,  aesthetic,  and  social  training  of  the 
apprentices  as  more  or  less  of  a  waste  of  time.  Individual  manu- 
facturers of  a  philanthropic  nature  may  do  something  to  give  their 
youngest  workmen  the  right  sort  of  industrial  instruction  from  the 
social  as  well  as  the  economic  point  of  view,  but  not  manufacturers 
as  a  class. 

It  is  chiefly  to  the  public  school  that  we  must  look  for  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  industrial  education.  The  public  school  can 
furnish,  in  greater  degree  than  any  other  agency,  those  elements 
upon  which  the  success  of  the  mediaeval  institution  of  apprentice- 
ship so  largely  depended — an  adequate  system  of  supervision  and 
the  right  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  taught.  The 
public  school  has  already  developed  a  well-organized  system  of 
administration  and  supervision  which  it  can  easily  extend  to  include 
industrial  education.  The  thought  of  economic  gain  will  not  blind 
the  eyes  of  the  teacher  to  the  social  needs  of  his  pupils,  as  it  blinded 
the  eyes  of  the  master  to  the  needs  of  the  apprentice,  and  as  it 
sometimes  blinds  the  eyes  of  the  manufacturer  to  the  needs  of  the 
employee.  More  and  more  the  public  school  is  insisting  that  there 
be  the  right  personal  relationship  between  teacher  and  taught,  for 
the  ultimate  aim  of  education  must  always  be  the  welfare  of  the 
pupil.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  higher  service  that  a  teacher  can 
perform  for  society  than  that  of  guiding  boys  in  their  formative 
years  to  high  ideals  of  industrial  work  and  of  life. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art.  By  Arthur  Wesley  Dow,  Professor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  2d  ed.,  with  addi- 
tional text  and  illustrations.  New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University,  191 2. 

In  his  book,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  Art,  the  second  edition  of  which 
appears  this  year,  Professor  Dow  presents  in  attractive  and  helpful  form  a  plan  for 
developing  aesthetic  appreciation  and  expression. 

He  designates  this  plan  as  a  "synthetic  method";  a  method  of  building  up  given 
material  such  as  lines,  shapes,  tones,  and  colors  into  forms  of  aesthetic  expression. 
This  method  is  contrasted  with  what  is  termed  the  analytic  or  academic  method,  which 
consists  in  drawing  from  nature  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  facts  of  appearance,  and 
skill  in  representing  these  facts.  Following  the  analytic  method  the  student  would 
begin  by  observing  and  recording  facts  of  appearance,  to  be  used  later  as  a  medium  of 
expression.  By  the  synthetic  method  the  student  begins  by  arranging  lines,  shapes, 
and  tones  so  as  to  build  up  harmonious  combinations.  He  accompanies  this  practice 
with  drawing  from  nature  in  order  to  obtain  data  to  render  these  lines  and  shapes  sig- 
nificant in  expression  as  well  as  beautiful  in  arrangement. 

Professor  Dow  has  rendered  an  important  service  to  art  education  in  thus  sharply 
contrasting  the  interest  in  recording  objective  facts  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  with  the 
interest  in  harmonious  arrangement  of  forms  so  that  they  produce  aesthetic  satisfaction. 
He  rightly  insists  that  the  principles  of  arrangement  of  lines,  spaces,  and  tones  have  a 
logic  of  their  own,  which  produces  aesthetic  pleasure,  and  which  is  in  large  degree 
distinct  from  any  consideration  of  the  subject-matter  which  those  lines  represent.  He 
emphasizes  the  truth  that  no  amount  of  industry  or  skill  along  the  line  of  literal  repre- 
sentation can  by  itself  produce  the  full  range  of  artistic  expression. 

The  principles  expressed  in  the  book  are  concretely  set  forth  in  a  series  of  exercises 
suitable  for  different  grades  and  adapted  to  give  acquaintance  with,  and  ability  to  use, 
the  elements  of  artistic  expression. 

While  accepting  Professor  Dow's  distinction  between  the  interest  in  representing 
appearances  and  the  interest  in  harmonious  arrangement  of  form,  one  questions 
whether  a  certain  loss  to  art  would  not  result  from  limiting  the  value  of  literal  drawing 
from  objects  merely  to  that  of  securing  data  to  give  significance  to  compositions  which 
would  otherwise  be  abstract,  and  whether  practice  in  conscientious  analysis  of  actual 
appearances  has  not  made  a  contribution  to  art  which  the  approach  by  principles  of 
design  does  not  include.  The  history  of  art  seems  to  indicate  that  the  close  study  of  a 
bit  of  reality  in  order  to  lay  hold  upon  its  meaning  and  transcribe  its  characteristics 
without  regard  to  artistic  composition,  often  leads  one  beyond  the  scientific  interest  in 
securing  information,  and  into  an  interest  in  the  individual  significance  of  that  object, 
into  a  sympathetic  attitude  toward  that  particular  portion  of  reality,  and  thus  into  a 
genuine  aesthetic  experience  of  a  sort  which  initiates  the  style  of  expression  and  does 
not  merely  furnish  data  to  make  significant  the  otherwise  abstract  elements  of  a  decora- 
tive convention. 
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Throughout  the  book  the  word  art  appears  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  abstract 
design.  In  public  education  at  the  present  time  it  is  used,  whether  justifiably  or  not, 
in  a  more  inclusive  sense.  The  so-called  teacher  of  art  finds  himself  called  upon  to 
make  his  subject  minister  to  other  than  the  formally  aesthetic  ends  which  Professor 
Dow  emphasizes  and  yet  to  ends  with  as  important  an  educational  significance. 
Whether  one  accepts  the  strict  definition  of  art  in  education,  or  insists  upon  the  wider 
significance,  he  will  find  the  book  a  discriminating  treatment  of  what  all  must  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  major  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Walter  Sargent 


Experitmntal  Psychology  atid  Pedagogy.  By  R.  Schulze.  Translated  by 
Rudolf  PiNTNER.     New  York:     Macmillan,  1912.     Pp.364. 

This  book  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  German  treatises  which  deal  with  the 
subject  in  that  it  gives  in  detail  the  apparatus  necessary  for  a  number  of  experiments. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  subject  are,  however,  chiefly  psychological,  so  that  the  book 
does  not  differ  from  a  manual  of  experimental  psychology  as  much  as  some  of  the  books 
on  experimental  education  which  have  appeared  in  English. 

The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  mathematical  methods  of  computing  experimental 
and  statistical  results.  Then  follow  chapters  on  Sensations,  Perceptions  and  Ideas, 
Feelings,  and  the  Will.  Then  follow  five  chapters  on  more  complex  processes  of 
Attention,  Association,  Memory,  Apperception,  and  Speech.  Following  this  are  two 
chapters  on  Mental  and  Physical  Work  and  Fatigue.  Finally  there  is  a  chapter  on 
Psychical  Correlations. 

To  the  teacher  of  educational  psychology  who  wishes  to  introduce  some  experi- 
mental work  into  the  class  exercises  the  descriptive  accounts  of  experiments  will  be 
ver}'  useful.  C.  H.  J. 
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Dr.  Roman's  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Elementary 
School  Teacher  is  at  hand.  Dr.  Roman's  book  Die  deutschen  gewerh- 
lichen  und  kaufmdnnischen  Fortbildungs-  und  Fachschulen  contains 
nothing  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  general  positions  taken 
in  the  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  present  writer.^  The 
publication  of  this  article  changes  the  situation,  and  I  should  like 
to  make  a  few  comments  on  its  statements. 

The  table  on  p.  270  of  Dr.  Roman's  article  is  a  translation  of 
one  found  on  p.  23  in  Lexis'  Das  technische  Unterrichtswesen.  This 
book  was  printed  in  1904,  and  is  not  up  to  date  in  its  description  of 
the  industrial  school  systems  of  Germany.  In  fact,  this  table  con- 
tains one  or  more  small  inaccuracies  in  its  description  of  the  situa- 
tion at  the  time  the  book  was  written.  Further  confusion  has  been 
introduced  by  the  fact  that,  while  Dr.  Roman  seemed  to  be  quoting 
the  table  literally,  he  has  omitted  one  or  two  facts  found  in  it,  and 
seems  to  be  unaware  of  a  number  of  changes  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  book  was  written. 

It  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  discussion  of  the  facts 
found  in  this  table  does  not  touch 'the  real  question  at  issue  in 
Illinois.  The  table  deals  with  the  higher  supervision  of  the  techni- 
cal schools  of  Germany;   the  supervision  that  all  parties  in  Illinois 

'  See  especially  Vocational  Education  in  Europe,  report  to  the  Commercial  Club 
of  Chicago,  Chicago,  191 2. 
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agree  to  refer  to  an  industrial  commission  or  state  board.  Further, 
there  has  been  no  radical  dilTcrence  of  opinion  here  as  to  the  com- 
position and  authority  of  this  state  board  or  commission.  The  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  higher  supervision  in  Germany,  there- 
fore, casts  no  light  on  the  controversy  in  Illinois.  It  is  interesting, 
however,  as  a  statement  of  fact  and  as  expressing  a  frame  of  mind. 

In  Professor  Lexis'  table  the  schools  of  Baden  are  stated  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Education,  although  at  the 
time  the  book  was  written  they  were  under  the  Ministries  of  Jus- 
tice and  of  Education,  and  were  directly  managed  by  a  national 
industrial  commission  whose  president  was  a  representative  of  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior.  In  this  commission  were  always  to  be 
found  representatives  of  the  industries.  Since  this  book  was 
written,  these  schools  have  been  taken  entirely  away  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  and  placed  under  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior.     This  change  took  place  on  April  28,  1905. 

In  Professor  Lexis'  table,  p.  23,  the  statement  is  made  that  part 
of  the  schools — industrial  continuation  schools,  building- trade 
schools,  art-trade  schools,  and  higher  commercial  schools — are 
under  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  next  item  states  that  the 
technical  schools  for  the  textile  industries  and  tine  mechanics  are 
under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Dr.  Roman  omits  this  latter 
statement  from  his  table  on  p.  270.  The  actual  higher  supervision 
is  exercised  by  an  industrial  upper  school  council  whose  presiding 
ofl&cer  and  actual  head  is  the  president  of  the  Central  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry.  This  gentleman,  Herr  Mosthaf,  is 
the  man  to  whom  you  go  if  you  wish  information  about  the  indus- 
trial schools  of  Wiirttemberg.  He  is  not  a  schoolmaster,  but  a 
trained  man  of  business.  Other  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Industry,  school  men,  and  men  of  affairs  in  this 
school  council  are  under  him.  Dr.  Roman  contents  himself  with 
the  statement  that  these  schools  are  under  the  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion, and  that  the  director  of  the  schools  is  always  a  member  of  the 
council.  That  means,  he  says,  that  he  practically  controls  these 
schools.  As  the  director  of  these  schools  is  almost  invariably  a 
member  of  these  boards  in  all  Germany,  it  would  appear  from 
Dr.  Roman's  reasoning  that  they  controlled  all  such  schools  in 
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Germany.  The  facts  are  that  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the 
undue  influence  of  the  school  man  by  the  organization  of  the 
boards  or  commissions  having  the  schools  in  charge. 

Dr.  Roman's  statements  with  reference  to  Bavaria  are  also 
likely  to  confuse  the  reader.  He  states,  p.  270:  "In  Bavaria  the 
director  of  the  high  school  and  the  district  school  directors  have 
direct  charge  of  the  industrial  schools.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  been  able  to  bring  Munich  to  the 
front  in  the  trade-school  development."  The  facts  are  that  in 
Bavaria,  including  Munich,  the  high  schools  (secondary  schools) 
are  not  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  or  Dr. 
Kerschensteiner's  board.  The  building- trade  school  and  art-trade 
school  in  that  city  are  under  still  another  board.  Leaving  out  the 
schools  of  college  grade  in  Munich,  there  are  three  distinct  bodies 
of  school  officials  exercising  control  over  different  systems  of  schools, 
Dr.  Kerschensteiner  having  the  elementary  and  continuation 
schools  under  his  charge. 

I  frankly  admit  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  work  in 
Munich  and  consider  him  a  wonderful  man.  I  believe,  however, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  his  work  with  the  continuation  schools, 
not  on  account  of  his  connection  with  the  general  schools,  but  in 
spite  of  it. 

It  should  be  noted  in  the  first  place  that  he  is  separated  from 
the  control  of  the  secondary  schools.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  has  been  in  a  constant  struggle  with  the 
school  authorities  of  Munich  for  many  years  over  these  schools, 
and  that  he  has  succeeded  largely  on  account  of  his  co-operation 
with  local  trade  and  business  organizations.  Dr.  Kerschensteiner 
was  under  investigation  in  1910,  and  the  question  was  openly  dis- 
cussed in  the  leading  papers  of  Munich  as  to  whether  he  would  be 
forced  into  retirement  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  authori- 
ties. Munich  is  not  a  case  proving  the  advantages  of  having  the 
same  authorities  control  the  cultural  and  vocational  schools;  it  is 
the  exception  which  brings  out  the  advantage  of  the  other  plan. 
A  further  reason  for  making  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Munich  is  the  one  place  in  Bavaria  that  has  exceptional  vocational 
continuation  schools,  Bavaria,  as  a  whole  being  behind  the  other 
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countries  of  Germany.  Dr.  Roman  himself,  p.  62,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  ''Bavaria  is  still  far  back  in  the  supplying  of 
industrial  schools  for  girls." 

The  question  of  higher  supervision  is  not  the  one  agitating  the 
people  of  Illinois.  We  are  divided  on  the  question  of  local  boards 
of  control.  In  German}'  the  only  place  where  these  schools  are 
under  the  ordinary  local  board  of  control  is  Bavaria,  and  there  the 
secondary'  schools — academic  and  technical — are  under  separate 
boards.  The  local  bodies  controlling  these  schools  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Wiirttcmberg,  Bavaria,  and  Hesse  are  always  different 
bodies  from  the  ones  controlling  the  cultural  school  of  the  com- 
munity. A  t^-pical  local  board  is  the  one  in  Karlsruhe,  Baden, 
which  is  made  up  as  follows:  (i)  the  burgomeister,  or  mayor,  as 
president;  (2)  another  representative  of  the  state  council;  (3)  the 
director  of  the  industrial  schools;  (4  and  5)  two  representatives  of 
employers;  (6  and  7)  two  representatives  of  employees.  This 
tjpical  school  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth  anniversary  in  1909. 

Dr.  Roman  states  that  the  administration  of  the  schools  of  Prussia 
was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  1885- 
He  intimates,  if  he  does  not  state,  that  Bismarck  did  this  on  account 
of  difficulties  over  religious  matters.  The  official  statement,  how- 
ever, was  that  it  was  done  owing  to  the  complaints  of  some  of  the 
practical  men  of  Prussia,  representatives  of  the  gilds,  etc.  The 
schoolmasters  of  Prussia  have  continued  to  believe  ever  since  that 
they  could  run  these  schools  better  than  they  are  now  being  run. 
No  one  else  seems  to  think  so,  however.  The  upper  house  of  the 
Prussian  parliament  recently  voted  unanimously  against  putting 
them  into  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  At  a  recent 
conference  of  teachers  of  industrial  schools  where  Director  Haese 
(quoted  with  approval  by  Dr.  Roman)  was  present,  and  I  think  the 
presiding  officer,  it  was  voted  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
retain  the  present  organization.  One  prominent  speaker  spoke  with 
great  emphasis  of  their  obligation  to  Prince  Bismarck  for  taking 
these  schools  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1885 . 
I  found  no  one  connected  with  the  management  of  practical  affairs 
who  thought  the  present  dual  arrangement  should  be  changed 
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The  man  of  affairs  everywhere  believes  that  separation  from  the 
general  type  of  school  is  necessary  to  success. 

It  is  misleading  to  try  to  make  it  appear,  as  in  Dr.  Roman's 
article,  that  the  question  at  issue  in  Germany  is  a  religious  one. 
We  know  that  the  Prussian  continuation  school  does  not  teach 
religion  and  that  the  Munich  and  other  South  Germany  schools 
do.  At  the  present  time  the  schools  of  Munich  and  other  places 
of  South  Germany  where  they  do  teach  religion  appear  to  be 
superior  to  many  of  those  in  Prussia.  My  observations  lead  me 
to  believe  that  the  teaching  of  religion  has  little  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Some  of  the  best  continuation  schools  I  saw  were  in 
Prussia,  and  some  of  the  poorest  schools  I  saw  were  in  South 
Germany,  and  yet  as  a  whole  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  con- 
tinuation schools  of  Baden  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
country  of  Germany. 

A  further  reason  for  my  belief  that  the  religious  question  does 
not  "cut  any  figure"  in  this  matter  is  the  fact  that  in  Switzerland, 
where  there  is  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State,  the 
authorities  appear  to  be  equally  insistent  upon  a  separate  board  of 
control  for  each  of  the  various  types  of  schools.  You  will  find 
different  bodies  controlling  the  industrial  school,  the  commercial 
school,  and  the  academic  school.  In  Dr.  Biefer's  Methodik,  a 
recent  authority  on  vocational  schools,  the  statement  is  made  that 
this  question  of  separation  is  absolutely  fundamental.  He  urges 
that  the  boards  be  made  up  of  practical  men — employers  and 
employees — and  educators,  with  the  practical  men  in  control.  In 
Austria,  where  all  the  schools  teach  religion,  the  industrial  schools 
have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works. 
Here  again  some  of  the  schools  are  of  a  very  superior  order  and  some 
of  them  distinctly  inferior  to  those  of  Prussia.  I  think  it  is  mis- 
leading for  Dr.  Roman  to  inject  the  question  of  religious  instruction 
into  the  question  of  success  or  lack  of  success  of  the  various  systems 
of  management. 

In  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  for  vocational  schools  every 
community  has  to  some  extent  made  use  of  the  general  school 
buildings  and  equipment  and  the  ordinary  school  faculty,  but 
everywhere  experience  has  shown  the  necessity  of  getting  away 
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from  the  general  buildings  and  faculties  and  control.  In  Munich 
the  continuation  schools  have  their  own  buildings  and  equipment, 
and  they  are  making  every  effort  to  hasten  the  day  when  the  full- 
time  teachers  will  devote  their  entire  energies  to  the  vocational 
school,  and  when  the  day-school  teachers  will  be  retired  from  service 
in  them.  It  is  significant  that  in  Munich,  where  the  one  board  is 
said  to  control,  the  movement  for  separate  buildings  and  separate 
faculties  is  as  pronounced  as  it  is  in  Wiirttemburg  and  Baden  where 
they  have  separate  boards  of  control.  Anyone  who  will  deliber- 
ately put  forward  as  a  reason  for  leaving  these  schools  in  the  hands 
of  the  ordinary  board  that  they  wish  to  avoid  having  separate 
buildings,  equipment,  and  special  practically  trained  teachers 
betrays  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  movement  and  a  very  imperfect 
conception  of  the  problem  of  providing  vocational  education  for 
our  boys  and  girls.  No  one  who  understands  the  question  will 
try  to  use  the  fag-ends  of  our  present  school  system,  in  buildings, 
equipment,  or  faculty,  for  the  assistance  of  the  fourteen-  to  eighteen- 
year  old  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  search  of  practical  education. 
No  one  who  knows  boys  and  girls  of  fourteen  will  believe  they 
ought  to  be  compelled  to  rely  upon  the  fag-end  of  their  energies 
after  doing  a  day's  work  in  the  shop,  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a 
practical  education. 

In  Dr.  Roman's  article  and  others  there  is  talk  about  "class 
division  in  society,"  and  about  the  "undermining  of  democracy." 
Suppose  we  analyze  this  proposition  a  little.  Under  either  form  of 
administration  the  boys  and  girls  are  cared  for  in  schools  supported 
by  public  taxation,  administered  by  school  authorities  selected  in 
the  same  way.  Under  either  system  you  will  find  them  placed  in 
separate  rooms,  in  many  cases  in  separate  buildings,  and,  where 
efficient,  under  especially  trained  teachers.  No  one  seriously  pro- 
poses to  put  all  of  the  boys  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  together 
in  one  building;  no  one  seriously  supposes  that  democracy  would 
require  us  to  have  the  carpenter  apprentice  taught  by  the  same 
teacher  who  prepares  another  boy  for  the  University  of  Chicago. 
He  ought  to  be  taught,  of  course,  by  just  as  good  a  teacher.  The 
difference  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  local  board  to  whom  the 
teachers  and  principal  of  the  schools  are  responsible  would  be  a 
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separate  one,  made  up  of  practical  men  or  women,  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  It  is  hard  to  say  how  this  organization  could 
endanger  democracy  or  bring  about  a  "class  division  in  society." 

The  real  question  before  us  is  this:  Under  our  present  school 
organization,  perhaps  through  no  fault  of  the  schools,  there  are,  in 
a  community  like  Chicago,  in  the  neighborhood  of  40,000  young 
people  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  who  are  not  in  school.  Of 
this  number  about  one-half  are  employed  in  remunerative  occupa- 
tion. Society  and  the  school  have  faced  this  situation  in  the  past 
with  considerable  complacency,  now  and  then  offering  these  boys 
and  girls  a  chance  to  get  some  vocational  training  in  any  evening 
school.  The  proposition  is  now  made  to  care  for  all  of  these  young 
people,  employing  the  same  general  public  agencies,  and  we  are 
torn  to  pieces  over  "the  attempt  to  overturn  the  American  public- 
school  system."  I  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  discuss  the  criti- 
cism further. 

The  real  reason  for  division  of  opinion  is  that  many  people 
believe  these  boys  and  girls  would  be  made  more  efficient  by  placing 
them  in  schools  directly  responsible  to  a  body  of  practical  men  and 
women,  men  and  women  with  whom  and  for  whom  the  boys  or 
girls  will  work  in  their  future  life.  We  are  simply  anxious  to  secure 
individual  efficiency,  and  through  this,  social  efiiciency  and  good 
citizenship;  and  we  believe  the  proposed  organization  will  be  best 
adapted  to  secure  this  end.  The  attempt  to  inject  the  question  of 
"class  division"  is  far-fetched. 

Referring  again  to  German  experience,  I  will  say  that  I  have 
visited  about  two  hundred  schools  in  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Switzerland,  and  have  never  found  any  division  of  interest  among 
the  people  on  account  of  the  separate  system  of  management.  I 
did  not  find  any  lack  of  co-operation  in  the  common  use  of  school 
property;  in  fact,  I  found  this  common  use  more  general  in  Prussia 
where  they  have  separate  boards  than  I  did  in  Munich  where  they 
have  one.  I  found,  too,  that  the  continuation  schools  of  Munich 
cost  more  than  they  do  in  any  other  place  in  Germany. 

My  investigation  in  Germany  with  my  experience  in  America 
convinces  me,  as  I  have  said,  that  "  these  schools  should  be  separate, 
independent,  compulsory  day  schools,  supported  by  special  taxes, 
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carried  on  usually  in  special  buildings,  administered  by  special 
boards  of  practical  men  and  women,  taught  by  specially  trained 
practical  men  from  the  vocations,  and  securing  the  closest  possible 
co-operation  between  the  school  and  the  factory,  the  school  and  the 
fann.  the  school  and  the  counting-room,  or  the  school  and  the  home. 
Adaptation  and  co-operation  are  the  watch-words  for  the  new  type 
of  schools." 

[This  number  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  is  devoted  entirely  to  two 
topics:  first,  the  general  topic  of  industrial  education;  second,  Mr.  Courtis' 
tests.  Both  matters  are  so  urgent  that  the  editorial  department  is  being 
omitted  in  order  to  bring  out  these  papers  before  the  summer  months.  The 
Elementary  School  Teacher  does  not  in  general  enter  into  controversial  matters 
and  it  has  no  judgment  to  offer  with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case  under 
discussion  by  Mr.  Cooley  and  Mr.  Roman.  The  main  point  which  impresses 
the  editorial  reader  is  the  diiiiculty  of  disentangling  the  German  situtation 
from  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  applying  it  to  the  American  schools.  In  earlier 
numbers  of  this  Journal  the  present  writer  has  expressed  very  definite  opin- 
ions with  regard  to  the  desirability  of  separating  American  schools.  The 
present  discussion  certainly  does  not  modify  in  any  wise  the  belief  which  he 
has  reached  on  the  basis  of  such  evidence  as  has  been  submitted  up  to  this 
time.— C.  H.  J.] 
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The  article  by  Dr.  Cooley  on  "Control  of  German  Industrial 
Schools"  is  before  me.  I.  too,  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  its  statements. 

In  my  previous  article  I  referred  the  reader  to  Lexis,  Das 
technische  Unterrichtswesen,  pp.  17-25.  The  table  in  my  article  is 
patterned  after  Professor  Lexis'  table,  p.  23.  It  was  not  planned  to 
be  a  translation,  hence  I  omitted  .the  items  which  Dr.  Cooley 
mentions.  My  reason  for  doing  so  was  the  fact  that  the  schools 
which  are  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  include  one  single 
institution  for  Feinmechanik,  which  is  purely  a  state  school.  Such  a 
school  would  not  throw  much  light  on  our  problem.  The  other 
schools  included  the  Fachschiden  fur  Textilindustrie.  These  schools 
have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  our  question.  To  bring  them 
into  this  discussion  only  obscures.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
pupils  on  leaving  the  German  public  schools  are  in  no  wise  prepared 
to  enter  a  Fachschule.  Dr.  Cooley  states  that  the  Lexis'  table  con- 
tained one  or  more  inaccuracies  at  the  time  the  book  was  written, 
and  that  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  since  1904.  Such 
statements  are  likely  to  be  quite  misleading.  German  schools  have 
made  great  advancement  since  1904,  but  no  significant  or  marked 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  control  since  that  date. 

Further,  Dr.  Cooley  states  that  the  table  deals  only  with  the 
higher  supervision  of  the  technical  schools  of  Germany.  In  this  he 
is  mistaken. 

The  criticism  with  reference  to  the  schools  of  Baden  is  partly 
correct.  There  should  have  been  added  to  my  table  the  industrial 
continuation  schools,  which  were  put  under  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  1905.  The  criticism  implies  that  all  the  industrial 
schools  were  put  under  the  Department  of  the  Interior.     Only  the 
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one  type  of  schools  was  affected  by  the  change.  The  control  of  the 
commercial  continuation  schools,  the  continuation  schools  for 
agriculture,  and  schools  for  domestic  science  was  not  changed. 

We  must  add  that  the  industrial  continuation  schools  of  Baden 
are  governed  in  the  main  by  a  board  called  the  Landcsgcwerbcamt. 
This  is  not  a  local  board.  This  board  is  composed  of  certain  state 
officials  and  members  appointed  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Direktor  Sierck,  editor  of  the  school  journal  {Zcitsckrijt  fur  das 
gcsamtc  Forthilditngsschukvesen  in  Prcusscn),  says  that  the  local 
board  is  quite  limited  in  its  power.  Speaking  of  the  local  board  he 
says:  ''Seine  Befiignisse  sind  durch  die  bestehenden  detaillierten 
Vorschriften  und  durch  das  weitgehende  Aufsichtsrecht  der  vor- 
geordneten  Behorden  ziemlich  beschrankt."'  Hence  we  see  that 
local  control  by  a  separate  board  gets  meager  encouragement,  even 
from  this  one  type. 

The  change  was  made  to  establish  a  closer  connection  between 
these  schools  and  the  Gewerhe  und  Fachschulen.  The  latter  are 
recruited  to  a  limited  extent  by  the  former.  The  former  aims  to 
teach  the  mass  of  workers,  the  latter  prepares  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, and  captains  of  industry.  Now  if  in  this  country  we  could 
put  our  industrial  schools  under  the  same  control  that  such  schools 
have  in  Baden,  there  would  be  some  good  sense  in  separating  them 
from  public-school  management,  because  in  that  case  one  could 
be  sure  of  intelligent  supervision.  It  is  not  possible  to  establish 
such  a  connection  with  our  privately  endowed  technical  schools. 
The  machinery  of  our  state-supported  higher  technical  school  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  undertake  the  task  either. 

The  organization  in  Baden  can  do  this.  There  are  quite  a 
number  of  higher  industrial  schools  supported  by  the  state.  The 
boards  controlling  them  are  specialists,  and  not  politicians.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  Baden  law  to  justify  a  two-school  board  system 
here.  One  ignorant  school  board  in  an  American  city  is  quite 
sufficient.     Two  would  be  superfluous. 

Whereas  no  great  change  has  been  made  in  control  of  the 
industrial  schools  in  the  last  decade,  it  will  be  interesting  to  note  a 
tendency  to  do  away  with  the  dual  system  in  Saxony.     The  journal 

'  Sierck,  Das  deittschc  Fortbildungsschulwesen,  p.  68  (published  1908). 
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Die  Forthildungsschule  (Leipzig),  April,  191 1,  contains  an  article  on 
''Der  Dualismus  im  gewerblichen  Unterrichtswesen."  There  the 
Sdchische  Fortbildungsschulverein  and  the  Sdchische  Leherverein  have 
both  come  out  for  a  union  of  the  two  types  of  control.  After  giving 
the  usual  arguments  for  union,  the  paragraph  closes  by  stating, 
"Ein  Verschmelzung  beider  Schularten  kann  alien  Beteiligten  nur 
zum  Segen  gereichen."  Then  the  article  continues  to  give  examples 
where  the  union  has  recently  been  carried  through  in  such  cities  as 
Chemnitz,  Plauen,  Annaberg,  and  Zittau.  The  article  closes  by 
stating  "Also  der  Weg  zur-  Beseitigung  des  Dualismus  ist  gezeigt 
und  beschritten." 

What  I  said  about  the  control  of  the  schools  of  Wiirttemberg 
was  correct.  But  let  us  go  more  into  detail  this  time.  The  highest 
authority  is  the  Ministry  of  Schools  an(l  Churches.  The  next  in 
rank  is  a  board  called  the  Gewerbeoberschulrat.  This  is  composed  of 
a  member  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  and  other 
members  appointed  by  the  King.  The  law  requires  this  board  to 
look  after  the  higher  supervision,  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Minis- 
try of  Schools  and  Churches.  The  next  in  authority  is  the  Beirat, 
which  is  composed  of  eighteen  members  appointed  by  the  Ministry 
of  Schools  and  Churches.  This  board  is  composed  of  certain 
officials  of  the  district,  directors  and  officers  of  higher  trade  schools, 
higher  commercial  schools,  public  schools,  art  schools,'  and  repre- 
sentatives of  various  trades.  Below  this,  each  school  has  an 
advisory  board. 

In  discussing  the  control  of  the  industrial  continuation  schools, 
Sierck  says  (p.  68)  in  the  book  already  mentioned  above,  "Wie  aus 
dem  vorstehenden  ersichtlich,  ist  hier  nicht  das  Ministerium  fiir 
Handel  und  Gewerbe,  sondern  das  fiir  Kirchen-  und  Schulwesen  die 
hochste  entscheidende  Instanz."  He  adds,  "In  Baden  ist  die 
Verwaltung  des  Fortbildungsschulw^esens  in  ahnlicher  Weise 
organisiert." 

As  stated  in  my  previous  article,  the  director  of  the  public 
schools,  being  on  both  boards,  wields  an  enormous  influence.  He 
has  a  life  position,  and  politics  do  not  influence  his  actions.  He  is 
always  a  well-trained  scholar,  and  is  usually  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  community.     When  disputes  arise  in  everyday  life,  the 
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quarreling  parties  not  infrequently  decide  to  bring  their  witnesses 
and  evidence  to  the  schoolmaster  instead  of  the  court.  Both  sides 
argue  their  points  of  view.  The  schoolmaster  renders  a  decision. 
That  usually  ends  it.  Thus  without  any  legal  authority  whatever, 
he  exercises  an  immense  control  over  the  grown-up  folk.  Why 
not  ?  They  were  once  his  pupils  and  learned  to  respect  his  judg- 
ment, and  to  believe  that  his  word  was  law. 

My  statements  with  reference  to  Bavaria  have  also  been 
challenged.  Let  me  quote  again  from  Sierck  (p.  70):  "Die  Sonn- 
und  Feiertagsschule  partizipiert  an  der  Verwaltung  der  Volksschule, 
die  gewerbliche  und  kaufmannische  Fortbildungsschule  steht  als 
Nebenanstalt  unter  dem  Rektorat  der  Realschule  und  die  selb- 
standigen  Anstalten  dieser  Art  stehen  unter  einem  Lokalschul- 
vorstand,  beide  unter  der  mit  weitgehenden  Befugnissen  Ausge- 
statteten  Kammer  des  Innern  der  Kreisregierung  und  in  letzter 
Instanz  unter  dem  Staatsministerium  des  Innern  fiir  Kirchen  und 
Schulangelegenheiten."  This  proves  that  not  all  the  schools  are 
organized  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools.  Some  are 
put  under  the  rector  of  a  Realschule  ("secondary  school"),  others 
are  organized  independently  under  a  separate  board.  All  types  are 
found  in  Munich.  When  I  was  in  Munich  I  secured  an  official 
permit  from  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  to  visit  continuation  schools,  high 
schools,  commercial  schools,  an  art  school,  and  a  teacher's  seminar. 
In  all  cases  the  boards  including  the  rectors  of  the  secondary  schools 
were  under  Dr.  Kerschensteiner.     That  date  was  1910. 

The  functions  of  all  these  local  boards  are  largely  advisory. 
They  have  no  such  powers  as  are  exercised  by  local  school  boards  in 
this  country.  They  can  neither  appoint  nor  dismiss  teachers. 
They  cannot  plan  the  curriculum.  Their  chief  duties  consist  in 
making  arrangements  with  the  constituents  whom  they  represent  to 
le\y  taxes,  furnish  buildings,  heat,  and  light.  The  reader  must 
imderstand  that  the  Germans  have  little  local  authority  in  any- 
thing. They  are  accustomed  to  a  paternal  government.  They  are 
ruled  by  a  highly  centralized  regime.  Even  the  schools  of  all 
classes  have  the  military  air.  Dr.  Cooley  says  it  is  misleading  for 
me  to  try  to  make  it  appear  that  the  question  at  issue  is  a  religious 
one.     Let  me  refer  the  American  reader  to  an  authority  that  is 
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easily  accessible.  Read  Beginnings  in  Industrial  Education 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  by  Professor  Hanus  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. On  p.  150,  he  quotes  a  state  school  inspector  who  said, 
''The  domination  of  the  church  is  our  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path 
of  educational  progress."  Other  similar  quotations  follow.  Then 
again  on  p.  185  Professor  Hanus  says,  "One  of  the  most  serious 
questions,  which  Bavaria  and  indeed  all  Germany  has  to  deal  with, 
is  the  one  of  freeing  the  public  rural  school  from  the  incubus  of 
ecclesiastical  control."  It  is  just  this  condition  which  led  to  the 
statement  in  my  own  book  (p.  62)  which  Dr.  Cooley  cites.  Dr. 
Cooley  says  that  he  thinks  the  continuation  schools  of  Baden  are 
superior  to  those  of  any  other  state  in  Germany.  Many  Germans 
have  told  me  the  same  thing.  When  I  would  ask  them  how  they 
explained  it,  the  answer  was  invariably,  "Baden  is  the  most  free 
from  church  control." 

Dr.  Cooley  calls  attention  to  the  Prussian  Conference  of  Teachers 
of  Schools,  that  voted  to  retain  the  present  dual  organization. 
I  have  already  stated  that  I  talked  with  prominent  industrial-school 
directors,  who  told  me  that  the  reason  why  they  favored  the  dual 
organization  was  because  that  seemed  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
church  from  getting  increased  control.  When  I  was  in  Germany, 
Massachusetts  had  the  industrial  commission  to  manage  the 
schools.  That  led  me  to  investigate  the  question  of  dual  organiza- 
tion. I  went  to  these  same  men  who  favored  dual  organization  in 
Prussia  to  ask  what  they  thought  about  the  dual  plan.  They 
thought  that  a  country  not  divided  on  the  religious  question  would 
undoubtedly  do  better  to  have  only  one  board.  Further  reasons 
have  already  been  noted  in  the  previous  article. 

Dr.  Cooley  mentions  the  official  statement,  which  was  given  as 
the  reason  for  separating  the  schools  in  1885.  The  official  state- 
ment was  that  the  work  of  the  industrial  schools  had  a  closer  con- 
nection with  the  Ministry  of  Trade  and  Commerce  than  with  the 
Ministry  of  Education  (see  Zeitschrift  fiir  das  gesamte  Fortblldungs- 
schulwesen,  May,  191 1,  p.  356).  I  was  once  confused  over  that 
official  statement  too,  but  these  same  directors  assured  me  that  the 
real  reason  was  the  existence  of  a  constant  fight  between  Bismarck 
and  the  clergy.     Bismarck  himself  was  at  that  time  Minister  of 
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Trade  and  Commerce  of  Prussia.  The  argument  in  his  official 
statement  helped  him  get  the  schools  away  from  the  clergy.  The 
journal  which  I  have  just  cited  (pp.  356-75)  gives  a  long  list  of 
extracts  from  speeches  made  in  the  lower  house  of  the  Prussian 
Parliament  in  191 1.  These  speeches  prove  beyond  all  doubt  that 
the  religious  question  is  the  main  one  at  issue.  Let  me  quote  a 
characteristic  extract  from  a  m.ember  of  Parliament:  "  Wir  fiirchten 
eben  wenn  Sie  einmal  den  klcinen  Finger  in  dem  obligatorischen 
Religionsunterricht  haben,  dass  Sie  dann  auch  die  Leitung  der 
ganzen  Fortbildungsschule  in  die  Hand  bekommen  wollen." 
Toward  the  close  of  the  article  we  read,  ''Vor  allem  wird  der 
Religionsunterricht  der  Punkt  sein.  uber  den  man  schwxrlich  zu 
ciner  Einigung  kommen  wird." 

In  Bavaria  it  was  the  clerical  party  that  forced  the  investigation 
of  Dr.  Kerschensteiner's  work  in  1910. 

To  argue  for  a  two-board  system  in  this  country  because  of 
Germany's  example,  without  giving  the  full  causes  for  the  separa- 
tion, seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  the  American  public. 

May  I  add  that  Dr.  Kerschensteiner  mentions  in  his  reports 
frequently  that  in  the  different  stages  of  developing  the  industrial 
schools,  it  was  found  necessary  to  improve  the  elementary  schools. 
Is  it  not  clear  that  he  would  have  been  greatly  handicapped  if  he 
had  not  had  the  elementary  schools  under  his  charge  ?  Prussian 
reports  state  frequently  that  the  industrial  schools  have  improved 
only  as  the  efficiency  of  the  elementary  schools  has  been  raised. 

If  we  had  two  boards  in  this  country,  there  would  at  once  be  a 
dispute  as  to  the  cause  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  industrial  schools. 
Each  board  would  place  the  blame  on  the  other.  The  people  would 
join  the  contest.  Instead  of  a  united  community  fighting  ignor- 
ance, we  should  have  the  scene  of  well-meaning  people  fighting 
each  other. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  second  school  board  would 
know  more  about  industrial  schools  than  the  ones  we  now  have. 
In  the  last  analysis  the  same  power  that  elects  the  first  board 
will  have  to  elect  the  second.  This  whole  movement  of  dual 
organization  looks  to  me  like  a  political  scheme  to  increase  the 
number  of  officers  at  the  expense  of  efficiency  and  economy. 


GERMAN  SCHOOLS 
A  REJOINDER 


EDWIN  G.  COOLEY 


In  Dr.  Roman's  reply  he  relies,  as  in  his  former  article,  on  the 
published  opinions  of  certain  schoolmasters  in  Germany.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  him  to  heap  up  proof  that  many  German  school- 
masters are  perfectly  confident  of  their  ability  to  handle  vocational 
education  and  general  education  both.  We  are  familiar  in  Illinois 
with  the  same  point  of  view.  But  vocational  education  is  at  least 
as  much  a  problem  of  commerce  and  the  industries  as  of  general 
education,  and  the  men  and  women,  employers  and  employees, 
who  are  actually  at  work  in  the  various  trades  and  other  employ- 
ments must  also  be  consulted  as  to  the  kind  of  training  that  is 
best  for  the  new  applicants  for  places  in  the  particular  occupation 
chosen. 

In  the  "relatively  small  space  "  to  which  the  editor's  communica- 
tion of  May  5  not  unreasonably  restricts  my  reply,  I  cannot  take 
each  statement  of  Dr.  Roman's  and  answer  it  in  detail.  I  shall 
therefore  refer  only  to  two  or  three  points.  My  difficulty  in  answer- 
ing within  a  small  space  may  be  illustrated  from  the  second  and 
fourth  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Roman's  reply.  In  the  second  paragraph 
he  excuses  the  omission  of  certain  types  of  vocational  schools  from 
his  former  table  by  saying  that  his  concern  is  not  with  them,  but 
with  industrial  continuation  schools;  while  in  his  fourth  para- 
graph he  belittles  an  error  of  his  in  the  same  table  by  saying  that 
this  second  omission  did  not  concern  all  vocational  schools,  but 
involved  industrial  continuation  schools  only.  He  devotes  much 
space  in  his  reply  to  arguments  which  have  to  do  solely  with  the 
division  of  authority  between  state  and  local  boards  (both  voca- 
tional), which  is  not  an  issue  at  all  in  our  present  discussion;  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  the  division  of  authority  between  two 
local  school  boards,  one  general  and  one  vocational.     In  his  account 
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of  the  administration  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Wiirttemberg  he 
neglects  to  state  that  the  Gewerbe  Oberschulrat,  which,  as  he  says, 
is  ''composed  of  a  member  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  and  other  members  appointed  by  the  king,"  is  the  real 
governing  body,  although  responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Schools 
and  Churches;  and  that  this  member  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  is  the  chairman,  and  the  actual  head  of  the 
whole  organization. 

Not  to  follow  Dr.  Roman  up  point  by  point,  I  may  content 
myself  with  directing  attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  details 
differ  everywhere,  there  is  throughout  Germany  a  universal  recog- 
niJon  of  the  necessity  for  some  sort  of  separate  organization  for 
the  vocational  schools;  and  everywhere,  but  in  Bavaria,  as  I 
showed  above,  these  schools  are  directed  by  a  board  or  committee 
on  which  the  commercial  or  industrial  interest  i^  given  the  control- 
ling power.  Wherever  the  American  visitor  goes — to  Baden, 
Wiirttemberg,  Hesse,  Saxony,  Prussia,  Austria — he  naturally  ap- 
plies to  the  Department  of  Education  for  his  permit  to  visit 
schools,  and  ever}'where  but  in  Bavaria  he  finds  that  he  has 
gone  to  the  wrong  department — that  the  work  of  industrial 
education  is  carried  on  under  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  or  of  the  Interior,  or  by  a  special  commission,  and  that 
it  is  there  he  must  go  for  information  about  these  schools.  My 
own  personal  experiences  to  this  effect  are  confirmed  by  the  results 
of  the  study  of  vocational  education  in  Germany  by  the  two  most 
important  commissions  that  have  undertaken  this  work — the 
Wisconsin  commission  of  1908-11  and  the  Swedish  commission 
of  1907-12.  Both  carried  away  the  same  impression  that  I  received 
—namely,  that  vocational  schools  cannot  succeed  unless  practical 
men  of  affairs — employers  and  working-men — are  given  a  decisive 
part  in  their  management.  Charles  C.  McCarthy,  who  drafted 
the  report  of  the  Wisconsin  commission,  summarized  its  observa- 
tions by  sa}dng  that  "the  Germans  have  established,  almost 
universally,  local  committees  of  business  men,  manufacturers,  and 
workmen,  who  control  these  schools  wherever  they  are."  This  is 
also  the  net  result  of  the  facts  reported  by  Dr.  Roman  himself. 

Dr.   Roman  goes  even  farther   than  most  school  men.     He 
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evidently  distrusts  any  management  of  any  schools,  whether  general 
or  vocational,  by  persons  who  are  not  school  men.  The  seventh 
paragraph  of  his  reply,  as  printed  above,  indicates  the  two  steps 
in  his  program.  First,  we  must  drop  the  idea  of  a  separate  and 
specially  qualified  management  for  the  new  vocational  schools. 
Next,  we  must  drop  the  general  board  of  education.  This  will 
leave  us  Dr.  Roman's  ideal — a  system  of  schools  with  no  inter- 
ference from  citizens.  "One  ignorant  school  board  in  an  American 
city,"  he  says  in  the  paragraph  just  referred  to,  "is  quite  sufficient. 
Two  would  be  superfluous."  Here  is  the  bureaucracy  that  so 
many  secretly  believe  in.  The  only  trouble  with  this  doctrine  is 
that  it  is  grossly  undemocratic  and  absolutely  unacceptable  to  any 
American  (or  German)  community. 

I  shall  not  analyze  further  the  reply  of  Dr.  Roman.  Let  me, 
however,  speak  of  one  of  his  comments  on  the  situation  in  Germany. 
"The  director  of  the  public  schools  "  he  says,  "being  on  both 
boards,  wields  an  enormous  influence."  The  proposed  vocational 
school  law  in  Illinois,  which  Dr.  Roman  criticizes,  provides  that 
every  board  of  control  for  these  schools,  state  or  local,  shall  always 
have  as  one  of  its  members  ex  officio  the  chief  school  officer,  the 
superintendent  of  schools.  Why  does  Dr.  Roman  not  trust  these 
superintendents  to  exercise  the  "enormous  influence"  on  both 
general  and  vocational  boards  that  he  saw  them  exercise  in  Ger- 
many? Besides  distrusting  the  management  of  public  schools, 
by  the  business  men,  the  workman,  and  the  citizen  in  general, 
does  he  also  distrust  the  American  school-man?  And,  if  so,  on 
whom  is  he  relying  ?     The  college  professor  ? 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  EARLY 
NINETEENTH  CENTURY 


F.  R.  ALDRICH 

Russell,  Kansas 


One  of  the  most  important  topics  before  the  people  today  in  the 
educational  field  is  the  subject  of  industrial  training.  We  are 
often  given  to  the  idea  that  attention  to  industrial  arts  in  the 
common  or  public  schools  is  a  late  development.  There  is  often 
more  or  less  of  a  hesitancy  upon  our  part  to  introduce  work  of 
the  kind  into  the  curriculum,  fearing  that  it  is  too  much  of  an 
innovation,  too  radical  a  departure  from  the  established  traditions. 
IMen  of  deep  thought  and  long  experience  are  generally  conservative. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  school  man.  But  that  conservatism 
is  often  based  upon  ignorance  is  easily  shown  when  the  causes  of 
the  opposition  to  this  element  upon  the  part  of  school  men  is  care- 
fully investigated.  Training  along  lines  other  than  the  old  estab- 
lished classics  is  by  no  means  new  in  the  history  of  the  public 
schools  of  America.  It  has  come  down  in  one  form  or  another 
almost  since  the  establishment  of  the  very  first  schools,  and  while 
perhaps  it  has  never  accomplished  all  the  good  which  its  authors 
have  hoped  for  it.  still  it  has  certainly  done  enough  to  justify  a 
further  consideration,  and  its  retention  in  our  school  system.  It  has 
never  been,  generally,  in  any  period  of  our  school  history,  a  failure. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  go  into  a  detailed  history 
of  industrial  training  even  in  the  United  States,  but  merely  to  note 
some  of  its  phases  during  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  there  can  probably  be  no  better  place  to  begin  that  investiga- 
tion than  in  Boston,  since  it  is  here  in  the  New  England  states  that 
we  find  a  very  early  and  a  comparatively  original  development 
of  the  school  system.  Here  as  elsewhere  in  this  country,  even  down 
into  the  nineteenth  century,  schools  were  not  as  a  whole  free,  and 
consequently  not  for  the  whole  public.  One  pecuHar  feature  was 
that  there  was  no  provision  in  the  public-  or  free-school  system  for 
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the  education  of  the  child  before  entering  the  grammar  schools. 
It  was  the  custom  to  send  the  child  to  private  schools  at  varying 
rates  of  tuition  from  the  age  of  four  to  seven,  when,  having  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  reading  sufficient  to  permit  the  reading  of  a  testa- 
ment, he  might  enter  a  public  grammar  school  where  tuition  was 
free.  These  private  schools  naturally  varied  widely  in  their 
efficiency,  in  their  manner  of  teaching,  and  in  just  what  they  taught 
besides  reading.  Some  undoubtedly  introduced  more  or  less  of 
the  industrial  element.  But  as  a  class  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
no  great  regularity,  and  as  a  whole,  along  industrial  lines,  if  not 
in  the  regular  work,  probably  not  very  much  was  accomplished. 
Every  child  of  the  better  class  received  some  instruction  of  this 
sort  at  home.  Indeed,  it  was  a  long-established  custom  for  the 
girls  of  the  houeshold  to  be  taught  and  to  become  expert  in  such 
arts  as  sewing  and  knitting,  since  a  knowledge  of  both  of  these  arts 
was  of  vastly  greater  importance  to  the  home-builder  in  those  days 
than  now  in  an  age  of  factories  and  machine  production. 

Some  time  within  the  first  two  decades  of  the  century  there 
began  to  grow  up  in  Boston  a  feeling  that  primary  schools  also 
should  be  free  and  a  part  of  the  general  public-school  system. 
Many  believed  that  the  illiteracy  of  the  city  was  due  to  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  poorer  classes  toward  education,  which  was  an  ornament 
of  the  rich,  or  at  least  of  the  well  to  do,  in  their  estimation,  and 
a  luxury,  not  a  necessity,  for  the  poor  man.  But  gradually  the 
belief  in  the  utility  of  an  education  for  every  individual  grew  until, 
in  18 18,  primary  schools  were  for  the  first  time  established  by  the 
city  of  Boston.  At  first  the  schools  were  in  session  the  year  around, 
but  girls  were  allowed  to  attend  only  in  the  summer,  when  most  of 
the  boys  did  not  attend.  To  the  girls  alone  during  this  summer 
term  industrial  arts  were  taught,  principally  sewing  and  knitting. 
But  then,  as  now,  there  were  misgivings,  as  the  half-apologetic, 
half-defensive  report  of  a  visitor  shows:  "I  believe  that  a  little 
manual  exercise  will  induce  the  children  to  learn  more  and  better 
and  faster,  and  will  give  a  spirit  and  an  animation  to  whatever 
they  perform."  Not  a  word  about  the  benefit  of  what  is  actually 
learned,  but  attention  was  centered  wholly  upon  the  general  dis- 
ciplinary training. 
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But,  nevertheless,  industrial  training  in  Boston  increased 
rapidly.  It  is  true  that  the  work  was  by  no  means  considered  upon 
a  level  with  the  other  school  work,  but  merely  supplementary.  A 
report  of  some  of  the  work  done  mentions  the  following  articles: 
30  shirts;  12  pairs  of  sheets;  6  pairs  of  pillow  cases;  26  pocket 
handkerchiefs;  8  cravats;  10  infant  socks;  3  pairs  of  mittens. 
Many  other  small  articles  were  noted,  all  of  a  very  practical  and 
useful  nature.  One  cannot  but  speculate  upon  the  comparative 
utility  of  the  knowledge  thus  gained  and  the  benefit  which  accrued 
to  society  at  large. 

In  1824  it  was  noted  that  the  poor  of  the  city  were  very  deficient 
in  a  knowledge  of  sewing  and  knitting.  One  cause  seems  to  have 
been  that  it  was  customary  for  the  pupil  to  furnish  all  material. 
Many  parents  were  too  poor  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  and 
quality,  and  many  who  were  not  too  poor  still  were  careless  and 
indififerent  about  giving  any  aid  that  required  any  exertion  or 
expenditure.  The  city,  therefore,  determined  to  furnish  the 
material  free,  where  it  was  found  necessary.  What  a  change  of 
front  in  six  years,  when  a  committee  had  reported  adversely  to  a 
proposition  to  make  the  primary  schools  free !  It  was  in  this  period 
also  that  girls  were  allowed  to  attend  school  in  the  winter,  and  there 
thus  came  about  a  further  extension  of  the  industrial  work.  But 
this  was  undoubtedly  the  high  tide  of  manual  work  in  the  Boston 
schools  of  this  general  period,  for  we  find  that  four  years  later, 
while  needlework  is  still  strictly  maintained  in  some  schools,  in 
general  there  has  been  a  decline  in  this  branch  of  education. 
From  time  to  time  there  was  agitation  in  regard  to  it.  In  1839 
the  Grammar  School  Committee  desired  to  have  the  work  of 
knitting  and  sewing  extended  farther  in  that  department,  but  the 
authorities  were  conservative,  saying  that  as  these  arts  were 
already  taught  in  the  primary  grades,  they  saw  no  need  of  farther 
extension.  In  1847  a  resolution  was  passed  for  a  more  general 
introduction  of  sewing  and  knitting  into  the  primary  grades,  but  we 
are  led  to  infer  that  this  was  more  of  an  attempt  to  regain  ground 
lost  than  to  establish  anything  radically  new.  It  is  probable  that 
the  age  of  factories  and  machine  work  was  already  making  its 
influence  felt  in  Boston,  and  special  industrial  skill  was  beginning 
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to  replace  general  industrial  skill,  especially  in  the  making  of 
garments  and  such  articles  as  have  been  noted  above. 

Such,  then,  were  the  conditions  in  New  England. 

The  school  history  of  New  York  is  unlike  that  of  Boston. 
Schools  and  education  in  general  were  more  backward.  The  history 
of  education  in  New  York  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  principally  the  history  of  the  Public  School  Society.  We  may 
note,  however,  that  as  early  as  1820  samples  of  sewing  by  the  girls 
of  the  public  schools  were  exhibited.  In  general  this  policy  of 
industrial  training  to  girls  was  defended  upon  the  ground  that  none 
of  the  professions  w^ere  then  open  to  women.  On  the  other  hand, 
all  the  professions  were  open  to  the  boys,  and  indeed  a  choice  of  some 
profession  was  deemed  essential  to  worldly  success.  Therefore 
there  seemed  less  need  for  manual  training  for  any  but  the  girls. 
And  such  reports  as  we  have  of  the  work  actually  done  along 
industrial  lines  show  that  it  was  the  work  of  the  girls,  and  very 
similar  to  the  work  done  in  Boston,  as  an  enumeration  of  the 
following  articles  will  show.  There  were  to  be  found  shirts,  shifts, 
sheets,  samplers,  cravats,  night  caps,  thread  cases,  stockings,  diaper 
towels,  handkerchiefs,  pillow  cases,  table  cloths,  towels,  aprons, 
infants'  shirts,  neck  gussets,  wristbands,  curtains,  and  ruffles. 
But  here  again  we  note  that  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  industrial 
element  has  for  its  purpose  not  alone  the  tangible  product  of 
industry,  but  to  a  great  degree  its  disciplinary  effect  upon  the  mind 
of  the  student,  as  note  the  report  of  a  committee  in  1820:  "The 
practical  instruction  in  the  industrial  arts  to  which  females  must 
mainly  look  for  subsistence  at  the  present  time  ....  has  doubt- 
less exerted  a  quiet  but  refining  influence  over  many  minds  and 
hearts." 

In  Pennsylvania  we  find  similar  conditions.  In  some  places 
we  see  a  spirit  manifested  in  advance  of  either  of  the  two  locaHties 
already  discussed,  as  may  be  evidenced  by  some  of  the  industrial 
work  done  in  Lancaster.  One  school  in  particular  advertised  the 
following  branches  of  work:  needlework,  tambour  work  in  shading 
in  gold  and  silver,  filigree  work,  openwork,  plain  sewing,  and  sample 
work  with  painting  and  drawing.  Here  more  than  in  the  two 
centers  considered  above  this  industrial  work  was  valued  as  having 
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for  its  purpose  the  fitting  of  the  individual  for  his  hfe-work,  what- 
ever it  might  be,  whether  of  the  professions  or  of  a  more  lowly 
calling.  Here  also  there  was  less  distinction  made  between  the 
boys  and  girls.  In  fact  in  the  rules  for  the  Boys'  High  School 
may  be  found  these  significant  words:  "The  studies  for  pupils 
designated  for  college  shall  be  directed  accordingly;  and  in  all  cases, 
so  far  as  consistent  with  the  rules  of  the  school,  the  study  of  each 
pupil  shall  be  shaped  to  suit  the  occupation  or  profession  for  which 
he  is  designed."  Who  would  suppose  that  this  was  a  dictum  laid 
down  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  in  1849,  ^^^  not  the 
utterance  of  a  modern  champion  of  industrial  training  ? 

As  we  go  westward,  it  would  seem  the  ideas  of  industrial  train- 
ing become  more  liberal  in  form.  In  Boston  it  is  in  the  primary 
schools  and  for  girls  alone;  in  New  York  still  for  girls,  but  for  those 
of  a  more  mature  age;  in  Pennsylvania  for  both  sexes,  fitting  for 
some  definite  life-calling.  And  as  we  go  on  westward,  we  shall 
find  that  ideas  of  industrial  education  in  states,  for  example 
like  Indiana,  were  broader  still  and  extended  strongly  toward 
agricultural  training  and  instruction.  In  the  West  and  South  we 
get  a  very  practical  application  of  the  idea  that  industrial  training 
should  be  such  that  a  student  might  at  the  same  time  gain  the 
mental  benefits,  the  preparation  for  future  life-work,  and  finally 
gain  entire  or  partial  support  while  at  school  from  his  labors.  Boone 
says  that  "the  idea  of  the  Hofwyl  institution  in  Switzerland  had 
but  recently  been  imported  into  this  country  and  already  the 
Fellenberg  schools  had  been  planted  in  a  number  of  states,  notably 
one  each  in  Connecticut  and  in  South  Carolina,  that  were  the 
precursors  if  not  the  progenitors  of  our  later  agricultural  colleges." 
Several  schools  had  been  founded  in  New  York  before  1835  which 
tried  to  combine  manual  labor  with  the  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
In  Ohio  Oberlin  Collegiate  Institute,  which  afterward  became 
Oberlin  College,  there  was  a  plan  by  which  both  boys  and  girls 
could  partly  support  themselves  by  daily  manual  labor,  either 
within  the  buildings  or  in  the  fields. 

The  movement  spread  rapidly  when  it  reached  Indiana.  One 
of  the  principal  causes  w^as  doubtless  the  fact  that  this  was  purely 
an  agricultural  state  and  the  idea  that  special  agricultural  training 
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should  come  with  training  in  other  subjects  made  a  stronger  appeal 
than  in  older  regions  of  the  East.  Probably  the  frontiersman 
felt  little  need  of  a  purely  literary  training,  but  like  all  other  indi- 
viduals, hailed  with  delight  an  indication  that  at  last  his  special 
occupation  was  being  recognized  as  all-important  and  worthy  of 
having  definite  instruction  given  in  it.  Many  schools  sprang  up 
which  took  the  significant  name  of  "farmers'  academies."  These 
schools  seem  to  have  been  like  other  classical  schools,  with  greater 
emphasis  upon  the  industrial,  particularly  the  agricultural.  Soon 
the  idea  ran  to  an  extreme,  however,  and  numbers  of  schools  got 
no  farther  than  incorporation,  while  others  sprang  up  with  a  mush- 
room growth,  only  to  suspend  operation  within  a  few  months.  In 
general  all  these  schools  were  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  meet  a 
little  understood,  but  nevertheless  recognized,  need.  The  only 
institutions  which  seemed  to  meet  success  at  all  along  these  lines 
were  the  schools  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  colored  people,  and 
in  them,  then  as  today,  the  industrial  element  was  the  great  need 
and  the  essential  life-spark  that  kept  them  alive. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  general  conditions  in  representative 
states  which  stand  for  school  progress  throughout  the  North.  As  a 
whole  we  cannot  but  note  some  peculiar  things  in  connection  with 
this  industrial  training  wherever  it  is  found.  As  deep  as  the  feeling 
for  it  seems  to  be  where  the  work  is  found,  still  the  sentiment  for  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  altogether  sincere.  There  is  hardly  a  state 
where  the  work  has  not  been  undertaken  to  a  limited  extent,  but 
its  history  seems  to  stop  with  those  beginnings.  No  community 
or  state  during  the  whole  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  actually 
took  up  the  work  as  if  it  were  considered  the  end  of  important 
instruction,  but  generally  merely  a  side-line.  The  movers  of  the 
work  are  nearly  always  open  to  a  suspicion  of  a  lack  of  genuine 
and  complete  sincerity,  because  while  professing  to  place  this  work 
in  the  forefront  of  importance  they  still  cling  to  the  idea  of  the 
superiority  of  the  classical  schools.  This  feeling  may  for  a  time  be 
hidden,  but  sooner  or  later  it  appears  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of 
educating  their  own  children.  Only  for  the  Negro  is  it  a  panacea 
for  all  ills.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  deeply  imbedded  prejudice 
against  this  form  of  education  has  risen,  for  the  most  part  uncon- 
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sciously,  but  nevertheless  truly,  from  an  attempt  to  reconcile  their 
minds  to  equal  race  rights  if  not  to  race  equality  ?  One  thing 
strengthens  this  feeling.  In  the  investigation  of  the  history  of 
education  throughout  the  southern  states  for  this  general  period 
there  is  little  or  no  mention  of  any  industrial  element  in  public 
education,  except,  perhaps,  here  and  there  the  briefest  reference 
to  a  public  charge,  an  apprentice,  or  an  orphan.  But  considering 
the  social  conditions  during  the  whole  of  this  period  in  the  South, 
and  the  existence  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  it  is  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  idea  of  industrial  education  was  unpopular,  since  it  was, 
in  theory  at  least,  putting  the  white  child  upon  the  level  with  the 
Negro,  which  was  an  unthinkable  action. 

The  whole  movement  during  this  period  was,  however,  founded 
upon  the  same  basis  that  is  generally  believed  today  to  be  the  only 
one  which  can  promise  success.  That  is,  every  such  movement 
must  be  built  upon  community  need.  The  phases  of  the  problem 
have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  recognition  of  this  need  and  the 
wise  and  proper  satisfaction  of  it.  The  need  has  been  there  through 
all  our  national  life.  It  was  there  during  the  special  period  with 
which  this  article  has  dealt.  It  is  there  today.  Events  today  seem 
to  point  to  a  much  more  definite  grappling  with  the  problem  in  the 
near  future  than  has  ever  been  undertaken  before.  And  in  the 
attempted  solution  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  experi- 
ences of  those  who  have  tried  and  failed,  perhaps,  along  these  lines, 
will  stand  out  like  beacon  lights,  pointing  out  not  alone  the  dangers, 
but  as  well  the  routes  of  safety. 
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THE  RELIABILITY  OF  SINGLE  MEASUREMENTS  WITH 
STANDARD  TESTS^ 


S.  A.  COURTIS 
Liggett  School,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  question  of  the  reliability  of  a  single  measure  of  a  child's 
ability  to  write  the  answers  to  the  addition  combinations  seems  to 
the  writer  better  shown  by  repeated  measurements  at  intervals 
over  a  long  period  of  time  than  by  the  creation  of  an  artificial 
practice  series.  Accordingly  he  presents  in  Fig.  8  the  scores  of 
certain  members  of  an  eighth-grade  class  under  his  control.  The 
period  of  time  represented  is  three  school  years.  The  test  the 
first  year  differed  from  that  shown  in  Fig.  i  above  in  that  it  con- 
tained no  zero  combinations;  that  is,  the  test  was  slightly  more 
difl&cult.  For  the  other  two  years  one  or  another  of  the  three 
editions  of  Test  i  were  used.  Variations  in  external  conditions 
were  reduced  to  a  minimum  through  mechanical  timing  and  uniform 
procedure. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  curve  based  upon  the  class  averages 
show  marked  fluctuations.  Through  October,  November,  and 
December,  1909,  the  curve  is  level.  During  this  period  the  class 
was  drilling  on  the  combinations  in  the  other  operations,  and  the 
work  did  not  influence  the  scores  in  addition;  did  not  ''transfer" 
in  other  words.  Accordingly  this  is  a  good  period  to  study  the 
fluctuations  in  the  scores  of  individuals.  During  the  remainder 
of  this  school  year  there  was  direct  practice  on  the  addition  com- 
binations and  the  scores  show  corresponding  increases.  The  first 
week  in  October,  19 10,  the  addition  test  was  given  each  day  of  the 
week,  and  during  the  following  eight  weeks,  once  each  week,  thus 
forming  a  direct  practice  series.  As  a  whole  the  1910-11  curve 
of  progress  after  the  first  rise  is  fairly  level  during  this  period,  with 
gain  as  before  during  the  two  remaining  thirds  of  the  year.  The 
last  year  the  tests  were  given  but  three  times,  little  attention  was 
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paid  to  direct  work  on  the  tables,  and  most  of  the  gain  was  made 
the  first  third. 

Tabulation  of  the  November  to  December  differences  (19  cases) 
gave  an  average  variation  of  6  points  and  a  maximum  of  13;  of 
the  December   to  January  differences   (Christmas  vacation)    an 
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Fig.  8. — Curves  based  upon  the  average  scores  in  Test  i,  addition  combinations, 
made  by  a  class,  and  upon  the  individual  scores  of  certain  members  in  the  class. 
Time  scale,  months  from  September,  1909,  to  June,  1912.  Small  circles  upon  class 
curve  indicate  the  dates  at  which  tests  were  given.  Vi,  V2,  V3  represent  the  Christ- 
mas, spring,  and  summer  vacations  respectively.  Scales  at  the  right  and  left  give 
number  of  answers  written  per  minute.  Note  that  a  unit  space  in  the  class  scale  has 
twice  the  value  of  the  unit  in  the  other  scales.  For  explanation  of  the  curves  see 
text. 


average  variation  of  5  points.  The  average  diiiference  from  one 
score  to  the  next  was  for  the  practice  week  (97  cases)  ,4.7  points ; 
63  per  cent  of  the  differences  were  5  or  under;  25  per  cent  from 
6  to  10  points,  and  11  per  cent  from  10  to  17  points.  For  the  eight- 
week  period  (124  cases)   the  average  variation  was  3.9  points; 
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74  per  cent  of  these  differences  were  less  than  5  points;  23  per  cent 
from  6  to  10  points,  and  5  per  cent  from  10  to  17  points. 

These  figures  agree  very  well  with  the  results  of  the  article 
under  discussion  and  show  that  in  general  a  single  measurement  of 
an  individual  will  yield  a  value  that  will  not  differ  more  than  5 
points  from  his  true  ability  at  the  time.  For  two-thirds  of  the 
children  the  differences  will  be  5  or  less.  About  one  child  in  ten 
will  have  a  markedly  unreliable  score,  the  amount  of  the  deviation 
ranging  from  10  to  30  points. 

So  far,  the  results  fully  confirm  the  data  from  the  other  study 
and  with  such  general  statements  the  writer  has  no  quarrel.  His 
contention,  however,  is  that  the  fact  of  the  great  range  in  the  nature 
and  amount  of  individual  variation  makes  such  statements  of 
little  value  unless  rightly  interpreted.  The  child  is  a  plastic, 
developing  organism.  Its  performance  in  any  test  is  determined 
by  a  large  number  of  factors.  The  nature  of  some  of  these  factors, 
and  the  degree  of  the  effects  of  all  are  entirely  unknown.  If  the 
child's  mind  is  in  stable  equilibrium,  a  single  measurement  (barring 
external  accidents)  will  yield  a  reliable  result,  and  a  series  of 
measurements  will  show  but  small  chance  variations  from  the  score 
of  the  first  test.  If,  however,  the  child's  mind  is  in  unstable 
equilibrium  so  that  it  is  easily  modified  by  experience,  any  one 
score  may  differ  markedly  from  any  number  of  previous  or  later 
measurements  that  may  be  made,  and  a  practice  series  may  yield 
results  that  it  will  be  as  foolish  to  combine  into  a  single  measure 
of  ability  as  it  is  to  express  the  sum  of  three  apples  and  two  potatoes 
by  a  single  figure  with  the  name  of  either.  In  one  sense  each  and 
every  measurement  is  absolutely  unreliable  in  that  it  is  impossible 
to  predict,  on  the  basis  of  any  number  of  past  measurements, 
what  score  an  individual  will  make  in  the  next  test,  owing  to  possible 
changes  made  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  by  that  past  work. 
In  another  sense  each  independent  measurement  is  also  absolutely 
reliable;  for  it  records  the  actual  achievement  of  the  individual  at 
the  time  and  under  the  conditions  of  the  test.  In  other  words, 
the  writer  believes  each  mental  measurement  should  be  treated 
only  as  symptom  of  internal  conditions.  An  unusual  score  is  a 
sign  that  a  cause  or  causes  are  at  work  which  must  be  evaluated 
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before  the  score  can  be  rightly  interpreted,  but  the  score  itself 
is  a  true  measure  of  conditions  at  that  instant,  and,  if  the  conditions 
continue,  the  score  of  a  second  test  will  agree  with  the  first  within 
two  or  three  points.  But  no  general  rule  can  be  made  that  will 
cover  all  the  facts  of  individual  variation,  and  the  interpretation 
of  one  or  more  measurements  of  an  individual  must  remain  a 
matter  of  individual  judgment. 

A  consideration  of  the  individual  curves  given  in  Fig.  8  will 
make  these  points  clear.  Individual  A  the  first  week  of  school 
made  a  score  of  33  and  two  weeks  later  of  31.  In  December  before 
the  Christmas  vacation  her  score  was  40,  after  vacation  32.  The 
class  average  during  the  same  period  shows  little  variation.  One 
may  interpret  these  differences  in  these  scores  as  chance  variation, 
or  one  may  see  from  the  rest  of  the  curve  that  this  individual  is 
easily  affected  by  her  experiences.  When  the  class  is  gaining,  she 
gains  a  great  deal;  during  vacation  she  loses  consistently.  It  is 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  change  from  31  to  40  in  December 
represents  a  real  internal  change,  a  "transfer"  from  the  regular 
work  in  arithmetic.  Her  actual  score  at  the  end  of  any  practice 
series  will  be  unreliable  by  10  or  more  points,  since,  during  any 
period  of  disuse,  her  ability  to  add  decreases  by  that  amount. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  large  part  of  the 
gain  made  during  the  midyear  term,  1909-10,  was  permanent,  as 
her  scores  after  vacation  and  after  a  long  and  serious  illness  agree. 
This  individual  makes  a  fine  showing  under  drill,  but  the  gain  is 
largely  specific  and  misleading. 

Individual  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of  quite  a  different  type 
and  her  curve  is  given  as  representing  that  of  a  girl  of  unusual 
ability.  The  opening  week  of  school  her  score  was  55,  the  Monday 
of  the  following  week  it  was  56.  On  Tuesday  it  jumped  without 
warning  to  67,  and  on  the  remaining  days  of  the  week  her  scores 
were  67,  67,  67.  The  following  Monday  it  was  still  67,  and  in  the 
three  tests  during  the  following  month  her  scores  were  67,  68,  67, 
a  series  of  seven  scores  practically  without  variation.  The  second 
week  in  November  her  score  again  increased  suddenly,  this  time 
to  75,  and  from  this  time  on  to  April  her  scores  were  75,  76,  75,  75, 
61,  72,  72,  77,  77,  79.     The  low  score,  61,  marks  the  effect  of  the 
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Christmas  vacation,  but  the  loss  was  quickly  made  up.  The 
remaining  scores  for  May  and  June  were  8i,  86,  89,  and  for  the 
next  year  82,  80,  96.  Such  constancy  and  such  sudden  gains  are 
by  no  means  unusual.  The  writer  can  show  many  cases  where 
the  same  score  has  been  repeated  week  after  week  for  five  or  six 
weeks  at  a  time.  It  would  seem,  too,  that  in  many  children 
there  are  "psychological  moments"  when  a  little  practice  will 
produce  marked  gains  which  are  held  forever  after,  while  even  a 
large  amount  of  practice  at  other  times  produces  little  or  no  apparent 
effect.  Whether  this  is  merely  the  much-discussed  "plateau  effect," 
or  whether  it  reflects  certain  inner  physiological  changes,  the  writer 
does  not  know. 

The  other  curves  were  chosen  to  illustrate  various  types  of 
children.  G  is  that  of  a  stable  individual  of  average  ability;  S 
shows  the  effect  of  absence  and  travel  (a  little  tutoriag  was  done 
on  the  trip  but  no  school  was  attended  during  this  period);  K, 
a  variable  individual  of  more  than  average  ability;  U,  of  the 
member  of  the  class  weakest  in  addition.  U  gained  steadily 
during  the  first  two- thirds  of  the  year.  The  March  (1910)  vaca- 
tion and  the  summer  vacation  following  both  show  large  losses. 
The  practice  series,  1910,  was  marked  by  violent  fluctuations  in 
score,  while  for  the  succeeding  five  weeks  a  perfectly  constant 
score  of  40  was  made  each  week.  It  should  be  noted  that  40  is 
the  level  nearly  reached  at  the  two  previous  high  points  of  the 
curve. 

One  cannot  follow  the  score  of  many  individuals  in  successive 
tests  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  through 
several  years  without  realizing  that  the  number  of  factors  deter- 
mining any  one  score  is  very  large,  and  that  the  question  of  relia- 
bility is  not  as  simple  a  question  as  it  might  seem.  It  is  certain 
that  the  possible  unreliability  of  any  single  measurement  must 
always  be  kept  in  mind;  it  is  equally  certain,  also,  that  nine  times 
out  of  ten  a  single  test  reflects  the  true  conditions  accurate^. 
It  is  granted  that  a  series  of  twenty-five  tests  will  reveal  additional 
facts  in  regard  to  an  individual,  but  it  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  it 
may  take  many  other  related  tests  and  much  experimentation  to 
make  the  meaning  of  the  additional  facts  clear.     As  a  practical 
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expedient,  twenty-five  tests  of  each  individual  in  the  hundreds 
of  abilities  that  must  eventually  be  measured  if  there  is  to  be 
efficient  classroom  teaching  is  out  of  the  question.  The  writer 
is  sorry  the  conclusions  of  the  authors  should  have  taken  this  form, 
and  hopes  that  no  teacher  or  superintendent  just  awakening  to 
the  value  and  possibilities  of  measurement  and  standardization 
will  be  discouraged  by  the  statement.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
study  was  based  upon  a  misconception  of  the  purpose  of  the  tests, 
and  the  methods  used  are  applicable  only  to  more  stable  mental 
conditions  than  are  found  in  the  minds  of  growing  children. 

In  this  connection  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
Test  I  is  but  one  of  a  series  of  eight  related  tests  and  that,  as  used 
by  the  writer,  the  scores  in  all  these  tests  are  interpreted  together. 
To  quote  from  the  folder  of  instructions  describing  the  use  of  the 
comparative  graph  sheet,  "The  general  plan  is,  therefore,  to  inter- 
pret any  curve  in  the  Hght  of  all  the  knowledge  of  the  individual 
that  can  be  obtained,  and  to  check  conclusions  reached  by  further 
tests  at  the  first  opportunity." 

Thus  in  Fig.  9  are  given  the  curves  of  two  seventh-grade 
individuals  of  extreme  types.  In  the  interpretations  of  such  curves 
the  scores  made  in  Tests  7  and  8  should  be  considered  first.  For 
Test  7  the  standard  scores  for  the  seventh  grade  are  13  examples 
attempted  and  8  right.  Individual  A's  score  is  unsatisfactory, 
as  she  has  attempted  14  examples  and  has  but  4  of  the  14  right. 
Individual  B's  score,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  exceptional 
ability,  for  although  she  attempted  but  11  examples,  10  of  these 
were  right,  indicating  unusual  accuracy.  Now  it  should  be  evident 
at  once  that  since  B  actually  has  the  ability  to  add,  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide  in  Test  7,  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether 
he  knows  his  tables  or  not.  The  fact  that  in  the  addition  combina- 
tions his  score  is  that  of  a  fourth-grade  child  has  no  significance 
whatever.  He  can  actually  add  in  long-column  addition  at  a  higher 
rate  of  speed  than  he  can  write  the  answers  to  the  single  combina- 
tions, and  on  the  basis  of  much  experience  in  this  type  of  work, 
the  writer  is  able  to  state  that  any  attempt  to  increase  his  score  in 
Tests  I  to  4  by  practice  is  likely  to  act  adversely  upon  Test  7.  Yet 
it  is  certain  that  the  low  score  of  35  in  addition  is  not  an  "unreliable" 
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score;  for  it  is  continued  by  the  scores  in  the  othej  speed  tests. 
Even  the  higher  score  in  division  is  probably  not  due  to  chance 
variation,  but  to  the  greater  abiUty  of  the  individual  in  this  process. 
The  imsatisfactory  scores  of  individual  A  in  Test  7,  however, 
are  not  due  to  "  tables"  either;  for  her  scores  are  two  grades  above 
standard  in  all  except  division,  and  are  double  those  of  individual 
B.     Again  these  scores  are  reliable,  for  the  four  scores  agree  closely. 
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Fig.  9. — Curves  of  two  individuals  of  extreme  types.  A  (solid  line)  knows  her 
tables  very  well,  but  works  inaccurately  in  Test  7  (abstract  examples  in  the  four 
operations),  getting  but  four  examples  right  out  of  the  14  attempted.  B  (broken 
line)  has  only  4th-grade  scores  in  the  tables,  but  is  able  to  work  ten  examples  out  of 
eleven  correctly.     Xeither  A  nor  B  would  profit  by  drill  on  the  tables. 


The  apparent  drop  in  division  is  due  to  the  character  of  the  scale 
at  this  point  where  the  maximum  of  the  development  curve  occurs, 
and  the  real  difference  is  so  small  that  it  falls  within  the  range  of 
chance  errors  (5).  A  has  been  overdrilled  on  the  tables.  It  should 
be  evident  that  no  amount  of  further  drill  on  the  tables  could 
benefit  A  in  the  slightest,  unless  her  past  drill  has  been  wholly 
written,  so  that  the  score  is  an  indication  of  the  specific  ability 
to  write  the  answers  and  not  of  ability  to  make  ready  response. 
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An  oral  test  could  be  used  to  answer  this  question.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  A's  defect  is  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  other  abilities 
involved  in  the  longer  computations,  such  as  ability  to  "borrow 
and  carry,"  to  copy  figures  accurately,  etc.  Whatever  the  cause, 
it  must  be  remedied  by  special  work  at  the  weak  point,  and  no 
other  remedial  work  will  be  efficient.  The  actual  cause  could  easily 
be  determined  from  an  analysis  of  the  mistakes  made. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  in  the  interpretation  of  such  departures 
from  standard,  balance  of  scores  is  more  important  than  absolute 
size  of  score,  and  that  so  small  a  difference  as  ten  points  is  without 
great  significance.  The  average  yearly  progress  is  about  seven 
points.  Accepting  the  author's  own  figures,  the  scores  of  eight 
children  out  of  nine  will  fall  within  ten  points  or  within  a  grade  and 
a  half.  More  than  two-thirds  of  a  class  will  differ  less  than  a  grade. 
How  accurately  a  single  measurement  thus  places  an  individual  on 
the  scale  of  status  and  how  great  the  need  for  measurement  in  teach- 
ing is  shown  by  the  statistics  for  the  range  of  individual  variation 
within  the  grades  under  present  inefficient  conditions. 

In  Fig.  10  is  given  the  distribution  of  7,625  eighth-grade  scores 
in  Test  i,  also  for  comparison,  the  distributions  of  a  number  of 
groups  of  children  in  single  classes  from  various  cities,  and  of  118 
eighth-grade  class  averages.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  range  is  very 
great  and  fairly  constant  from  city  to  city.  The  eighth-grade 
average  score  in  addition  is  about  the  same  everywhere.^  As  long 
as  the  differences  between  individuals  in  the  same  class  amounts 
to  as  much  as  the  entire  average  progress  during  the  whole  school 
life,  a  test  that  will  enable  a  teacher  to  place  a  child  on  the  scale 
of  status  as  accurately  as  within  ten  points  and  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  measurement,  must  be  of  very  great  value  to  the  intelligent 
teacher.  As  long  as  present  conditions  continue,  the  need  for  the 
refinements  of  measures  derived  from  practice  series  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  measurements  of  each  individual  is  not  apparent. 

Such  curves  as  those  of  B  above  raise  a  very  important  question, 
"What  is  the  ideal  form  of  the  individual  development  curve?" 

'  The  larger  cities  tend  to  emphasize  the  abstract  at  the  expense  of  the  reasoning 
work,  and  the  average  scores  in  Test  i  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  points  higher,  with  a 
corresponding  range  of  individual  variation. 
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In  Fig.  1 1  is  given  the  actual  development  cur\'e  for  knowledge  of 
the  fundamental  combinations  in  addition  based  upon  the  standard 
scores  derived  from  the  measure  of  many  thousands  of  children 
(light  solid  line).     A  form  in  accordance  with  the  suggestion  made 
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Fig.  lo. — Upper  part  of  figure,  distribution  of  scores  of  7,625  eighth-grade  children 
in  Test  i.  Collected  from  schools  in  many  states.  Vertical  scale  =  number  of  chil- 
dren making  each  score.  Horizontal  scale  =  number  of  answers  written  per  minute. 
The  range  of  the  scores  is  from  15  answers  per  minute  to  115  per  minute.  A  =  aver- 
age score  of  the  entire  group ;    S  =  standard  eighth-grade  score. 

Middle  figures  =  distributions  of  individual  scores  in  typical  classes  from  various 
states. 

Lower  figure  =  distribution  of  118  eighth-grade  class  averages;  80  per  cent  fall 
within  a  range  of  20  points. 

by  the  writer  above — that  the  growth  occurs  suddenly  and  at 
certain  periods  only — is  indicated  by  the  broken  line.  The  dotted 
line  is  a  variation  of  this  same  idea;  i.e.,  that  the  child  should  learn 
his  table  early  and  all  at  once.     Slowly  gathering  evidence  has  led 
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the  writer  to  suspect,  however,  that  the  ideal  form  for  efficient 
teaching  is  that  represented  by  the  heavy  line;  that  is,  that  under 
ideal  conditions  a  child  would  acquire  through  concrete  experience 
and  oral  drill  a  working  knowledge  of  the  simpler  combinations. 
He  would  put  this  knowledge  to  immediate  use  in  working  abstract 
examples  and  perfect  his  knowledge  by  repeated  use.  But  as 
there  would  be  no  drill  on  the  separate  combinations,  before  long 
higher  habits  of  grouping,  of  unconscious  short  cuts,  etc.,  would 
begin  to  form  and  ability  to  recall  the  separate  combinations  would 
SCORE 
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GRADES 


III' 
lO     11      12 


Fig.  II. — ^Various  types  of  development  curves  for  the  ability  measured  by  Test  i. 
Light,  solid  line  =  actual  curve  derived  from  measurement  of  many  children.  Heavy 
line=pos3ible  ideal  form.     For  meaning  of  other  lines  see  text. 


decline.  Whether  this  is  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  affords 
a  working  basis  for  valuable  experimental  work.  At  least  two 
things  are  certain:  (i)  many  children  able  to  do  eighth-grade 
work  in  Test  7  with  fourth-grade  knowledge  of  the  tables  are 
found,  particularly  among  those  who  are  exceptionally  accurate: 
(2)  a  very  great  deal  of  useless,  ineffective  drill  work  on  the  tables 
is  done  in  our  schools.  In  Fig.  10,  762  or  10  per  cent  of  the  whole 
group  have  scores  higher  than  the  standard  by  20  or  more  points, 
although  very  few  of  these  really  use  the  tables  at  anything  like 
the  standard  rate. 
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One  last  point  remains  to  be  discussed;  the  question  as  to  the 
correlation  that  exists  between  ability  in  Test  i  and  ability  in 
column  addition.  Fortunately  in  his  attempt  to  derive  units  of 
measurement,  the  writer  has  had  occasion  to  give  a  series  of  tests 
designed  to  measure  the  relative  difficulty  of  various  addition 
examples  and  that  data  is  presented  herewith. 

In  Table  V  is  given  a  sample  example  from  each  of  the  series 
of  tests.  Tests  A  and  H  were  the  speed  test  shown  in  Fig.  i. 
Test  B  was  composed  of  single  combinations — ^practically  the 
test  shown  in  Fig.  i  with  different  spacing  and  the  zero  and  i  com- 

TABLE  V 

Sample  Examples  from  a  Series  of  Tests  in  Column  Addition.     Each  Test 

Was  Composed  Wholly  of  Examples  of  One  Type,  and  Was  of  Such 

Length  That  No  One  Finished  in  the  Time  Allowed 


A 

c 

E 

F 

G 

I 

J 

K 

L 

8 

5 

7 

3 

6 

2 

S 
8 

7 

4 

9 

4 

8 

3 

4 

(B) 

8 

7 

3 

3 

49 

557 

9,659 

7 

(O) 

9 

2 

9 

4 

66 

892 

3,778 

4 

3 

2 

7 

4 

75 

347 

9,484 

7 

6 

4 

9 

7 

32 

562 

5,247 

(H) 

6 

4 

9 

7 

8 

q6 

738 

8,470 

2 

8 

2 

8 

7 

85 

658 

7,966 

9 

7 

2 

5 

5 

6 

64 

273 

6,323 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

59 

797 

3,277 

binations  omitted.  Test  C  consisted  of  examples  containing  four 
figures,  thus  requiring  three  additions  except  as  a  person  was  able 
to  "see"  the  sum  of  the  four  at  once.  Each  of  the  other  tests 
contained  one  type  of  examples,  the  examples  increasing  in  length 
up  to  columns  of  13  figures  (12  additions).  The  examples  in  Tests 
I,  J,  K,  L  are  all  composed  of  columns  of  8  additions  each  but 
increase  from  single  columns  up  to  examples  of  four  columns. 
Such  a  series  unquestionably  measures  the  "ability  to  add." 

The  tests  (except  the  speed  tests)  were  mimeographed  and 
given  in  regular  class  time  by  the  class  teacher.  The  time  allow- 
ances varied  from  one  minute  for  the  simpler  tests  to  three  minutes 
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for  the  more  difficult.  Mechanical  timing  was  used.  Tests  A  to 
H  were  given  on  one  day  in  rapid  succession,  from  one  to  two 
minutes'  rest  being  allowed  between  each  trial.  The  remaining 
tests  were  given  some  weeks  later.  The  scores  were  expressed  as 
number  of  additions  made  per  minute.  The  mistakes  were  scored 
as  number  of  "columns  wrong."  The  individual  results  are  given 
in  Table  VI,  also  the  averages  for  the  class.  Individuals  A  to  U 
are  eighth-grade  girls  and  the  letters  represent  the  same  individuals 
as  in  Fig.  8.  Individuals  X,  Y,  Z  are  teachers  tested  at  the  time 
the  class  was  tested  and  also  a  year  later  for  the  purposes  of  this 
article.  Y  is  the  writer  himself.  Z  is  his  assistant  in  charge  of 
his  statistical  work,  a  bookkeeper  with  a  business-college  training 
and  a  year  and  a  half  of  practical  experience,  an  exceedingly  rapid 
and  efficient  worker. 

Even  a  casual  inspection  of  the  table  will  show  that  the  correla- 
tion between  ability  in  Test  i  and  ability  *'to  add"  is  no  simple 
thing  and  like  most  other  such  relations  between  mental  tests  is 
wholly  an  individual  matter.  The  results  cannot  properly  be 
expressed  in  a  single  coefficient.  For  instance,  individual  A  who 
stands  highest  in  the  speed  Tests  A,  B,  and  H — the  single  combina- 
tions— falls  to  a  rank  of  fifteenth  when  there  are  even  three  addi- 
tions in  a  column  and  varies  from  eleventh  to  nineteenth  in  succeed- 
ing tests.  B,  on  the  other  hand,  is  second  in  the  speed  tests  and 
first  in  all  other  tests.  At  the  other  extreme,  individual  Q  was 
seventeenth  in  the  speed  tests  but  is  second  highest  in  the  four 
most  difficult  tests,  and  individual  T  was  twentieth  in  the  speed 
tests  and  was  fifth  in  the  last  test.  Between  these  extremes  every 
degree  of  correlation  is  found.  The  correlation  coefficient  based 
upon  the  relative  ranks  of  the  21  individuals  in  the  first  and  last 
tests  is  r=  4-0.43. 

The  essential  facts  of  the  table  and  additional  data  derived 
from  the  same  tests  in  other  grades  are  presented  graphically  in 
Fig.  12.  Test  H  is  placed  next  to  Test  A  in  order  that  comparison 
may  be  easily  made.  A  and  H,  it  should  be  remembered,  are  two 
trials  with  the  test  shown  in  Fig.  i,  one  trial  before  and  one  after 
the  first  five  tests  in  adding  columns;  that  is,  before  and  after 
eleven  minutes'  actual  work  in  column  addition.     Every  grade 
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but  the  sixth  grade  shows  an  increase  in  score  and  in  the  eighth 
grade  the  practice  effect  is  comparable  to  previous  results,  75  per 

TABLE  VI 

COLUMN  ADDITION 

Scores  in  Number  of  Additions  per  Minute  of  21  Eighth-Grade  Girls 


Test  No. 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 

P 

Q 

R 

S 

T 

U 

85 
77 
77 
73 
72 
71 
69 
69 
6S 
65 
65 
64 
62 
62 
62 
55 
55 
52 
52 
48 

39 

63 

84 
87 

70 

87 
85 

105 
112 

60 
54 
50 
53 
41 
37 
43 
42 
41 
42 
39 
43 
40 

47 
40 

39 

40 

41 
24 
31 
30 

33 
50 
30 
48 
37 
33 
36 
37 
36 
33 
32 
39 
42 
40 
36 
29 
42 
30 
27 
38 
32 

26 
52 
36 
47 
41 
40 

37 
30 
50 
37 
31 
38 
34 
47 
35 
19 
46 
30 
22 

37 
29 

23 
54 
33 
40 

45 
30 

31 
29 

24 
31 
24 
38 
34 
43 
37 
17 
42 
23 
21 

37 
23 

24 

50 
24 
48 
44 
34 
31 
22 

24 
20 

34 
32 
34 
34 
30 
18 
46 

24 
28 
42 
20 

22 
42 
24 
39 
42 
28 
28 
22 

24 
20 

30 
34 
32 
37 
26 

14 
36 
28 

27 
42 
26 

86 
82 

75 
80 
88 
72 
72 
67 
67 
68 
62 
67 
60 
64 
64 
62 
56 
58 
47 
52 
49 

36 
70 
36 
46 
44 
36 
36 
40 
28 
28 
40 
40 
44 
36 
44 
36 
49 

^: 

44 
36 

30 
60 
28 
44 
36 
17 
38 
28 
28 
28 
40 
36 
36 
26 

33 
20 

49 
26 
20 
36 

22 

25 
58 
32 
39 
38 
30 
29 
26 
26 
33 
38 
39 
33 
34 
29 
22 
45 
23 
30 
29 
26 

25 
56 
29 
40 
28 
29 

24 
26 

24 
21 

32 
40 
29 

27 
26 
18 
43 

21 

24 
32 
26 

A^•e^age  . 

W 

W^- 

X' 

x^ 

Y' 

Y^" 

Y3 

Z' 

Z^ 

41 

63 
67 

65 
65 

70 
71 
67 

87 
90 

36 

62 
66 

69 
63 

72 
77 
78 

114 
120 

35 

76 
78 

64 
68 

67 
71 

70 

120 
116 

31 

60 

71 

70 
66 

72 
76 
68 

113 
108 

33 

58 
64 

66 
58 

69 
79 

65 

112 
120 

29 

50 
58 

58 
53 

69 
76 
60 

108 
III 

66 

93 
86 

85 

93 
90 

no 
"3 

39 

62 

64 

67 
70 

116 
128 

32 

52 

52 

50 
51 

89 
96 

33 

59 

55 

47 
55 

lOI 

99 

30 

62 
58 

III 

"5 

Average 
for  W,  X, 
Y 

83 

69 

70 

71 

69 

66 

61 

89 

66 

51 

54 

Note. — W,  X,  and  Y  are  teachers,  Z  a  bookkeeper. 


cent  of  the  children  varying  five  or  less  points,  19  per  cent  between 
6  and  10,  5  per  cent  between  11  and  16.  A  feature  of  the  results 
is  that  26  per  cent  of  the  fifth-grade  differences,  57  per  cent  of  the 
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sixth-grade,  i8  per  cent  of  the  seventh-grade,  and  19  per  cent  of  the 
eighth-grade  differences  were  negative.  This,  together  with  the 
decline  in  the  curves,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  efifect  of  a  fatigue 
factor.  In  this  connection  the  recovery  on  Test  I  should  be  noted. 
Test  I  was  of  course  the  same  as  Test  F,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
children  was  given  first  of  the  Tests  I,  J,  K,  and  L  a  few  weeks 

ADDITIONS 
PER   niNUTt 


loo- 


Fig.  12. — Graph  of  relative  scores  in  tests  of  column  addition.  Vertical  scale  = 
number  of  additions  per  minute.  Horizontal  scale  =  tests  corresponding  to  examples 
shown  in  Table  V.  Z  =  curve  of  bookkeeper;  T  =  average  scores  of  three  mathematics 
teachers;  B  =  best  individual  in  the  class;  P=poorest  individual.  7,  8,  6,  5  =  curves 
of  corresponding  grade  averages. 

after  the  previous  series.  For  individual  Z  and  for  the  teachers 
(T),  however,  the  two  series  were  given  one  after  the  other  on 
the  same  day. 

In  considering  the  results,  the  difference  between  Tests  A,  H, 
and  B  should  be  noted  first.  B  is  slightly  harder  than  A  and  H 
because  the  zero  and  one  combinations  were  omitted,  but  the  real 
cause  of  the  difference  in  score  is  the  greater  distance  the  hand  must 
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travel  in  writmg  the  answers.  B  was  constructed  to  conform  to  the 
spacing  in  the  succeeding  tests.  In  Tests  A  and  H  the  combinations 
were  printed  twenty  on  a  line  while  in  B  there  are  but  ten  on 
a  Ime.  Even  Z  who  is  able  to  think  the  answers  at  a  very  high 
rate  of  speed  cannot  overcome  the  physical  handicap  of  greater 
number  of  figures  to  be  written  and  the  greater  space  to  be  covered. 
The  differences  between  the  scores  for  A  and  B  and  between  B 
and  the  other  tests  are  quite  constant.  Therefore  in  general  the 
indi\'idual  who  has  a  high  score  in  the  speed  tests  will  show  a 
corresponding  score  in  "adding." 

The  general  statement  of  the  correlation  between  the  two 
abilities  will  not  be  true  of  individuals  as  was  shown  above.  In 
the  figure,  B  is  the  curve  of  the  best  individual  in  the  class  and  P 
of  the  poorest,  and  these  two  dififer  more  in  Tests  E  and  F  than 
they  do  in  Tests  A  and  H,  that  is,  the  difference  between  their 
ability  in  column  addition  is  greater  than  the  difference  shown  by 
their  scores  in  the  combinations.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  the  tests  of  the  combinations  do  not  measure  abilities  used  in 
column  addition ;  for  even  on  the  basis  of  the  analysis  of  the  abilities 
involved  in  column  addition  given  by  the  authors,  readiness  of 
association  is  but  one  of  several  factors  and  the  lack  of  correlation 
may  be  due  to  a  defect  in  one  of  the  other  factors.  The  writer 
would  add  two  factors  to  those  given  by  the  authors  of  the  study 
being  discussed,  (i)  attention  span,  (2)  fatigue,  and  in  this  case' 
the  extreme  drop  of  the  curve  of  P  is  probably  due  to  the  effects 
of  fatigue. 

The  relative  level  of  the  curves  of  the  different  grades  is  very 
significant.  The  seventh  grade  has  overtaken  the  eighth  and  the 
sixth  the  seventh.  The  writer  of  course  believes  this  due  to  changes 
in  methods  that  have  been  made  based  upon  the  results  of  the 
testing  work  and  expects  to  produce  very  much  greater  changes 
through  knowledge  and  control  of  the  various  factors  involved. 
It  is  impossible  to  teach  efficiently  a  child  to  "add"  when  neither 
the  teacher  nor  the  children  have  more  than  such  a  vague  general 
aim  before  them.  At  the  same  time  the  separation  between  the 
eighth-grade  average  and  the  curve  of  the  teacher's  score  and 
between  the  teacher's  and  professional  ability  in  addition  show  that 
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conditions  are  far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  a  relatively  simple 
matter  to  develop  "readiness  of  response,"  but  to  teach  column 
addition  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

Some  of  the  individual  results  from  such  tests,  however,  throw 
light  upon  the  factors  determining  a  score.     In  Fig.  13  are  given  a 
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Fig.  13. — Change  of  rates  with  columns  of  varying  length.  Vertical  scale  = 
number  of  additions  per  minute;  horizontal  scale  =  number  of  additions  in  each 
example  of  the  test.  Test  i  corresponds  to  B  in  Table  V,  Test  2  to  C,  etc.  Y, 
A,  D,  and  Q  represent  the  same  individuals  as  in  previous  tables. 

number  of  individual  curves,  so  drawn  as  to  make  clear  the  changes 
in  rates  through  the  series.  For  curves  Y,  L,  F,  M,  W  the 
tests  used  were  the  same  as  those  described  above  but  the  time 
allowance  was  just  a  minute  for  each  test,  and  a  longer  rest  was 
allowed  between  the  tests.  For  during  the  second  and  third 
minutes  of  continuous  work  the  scores  even  of  adults  begin  to 
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fall  off  rapidly.  Curves  A.  D,  and  Q  are  from  the  results  given  in 
the  table.  LF  was  seventh  grade,  and  MW  fifth  grade.  Individual 
Y  (the  writer)  worked  at  a  uniform  rate,  whatever  the  length  of 
a  column;  the  variations  are  of  the  order  of  chance  variations. 
LF  also  worked  a  unifonn  rate  for  columns  involving  i,  2,  3,  and 
4  additions,  but  an  increase  in  the  length  of  the  column  to  6  addi- 
tions decreased  the  rate  nearly  one-half.  In  this  case  the  cause 
is  known;  for  the  writer,  watching,  saw  the  girl  when  nearing  the 
top  of  a  column,  hesitate,  lose  her  place,  and  begin  again.  The 
limit  of  her  attention  span  had  been  reached  and  it  required  an 
unusual  effort,  an  extra  grip  on  her  attention,  to  reach  the  top  of 
the  coliunn.  Nearly  every  column  was  added  twice  with  the 
consequent  decrease  in  her  rate.  For  MW  much  the  same  thing 
was  true,  but  the  drop  came  at  8  figures  instead  of  6  and  the  effect 
was  not  so  marked. 

In  many  cases  causes  were  not  as  evident  as  in  these  two  and  all 
sorts  of  individual  variations  were  found.  A's  curve  has  already 
been  described.  For  minds  of  this  type,  the  scores  in  the  speed 
test  give  a  totally  false  idea  of  the  real  ability  in  column  addition. 
D  represents  a  common  type.  Q  illustrates  the  type  that  ''warms 
up"  to  its  work,  but  in  all  sooner  or  later  a  point  is  reached  to  go 
beyond  which  calls  for  greater  effort,  more  inaccurate  work,  and 
rapid  fatigue. 

Out  of  21  members  of  the  eighth-grade  class,  the  mistakes  made 
were  as  follows: 


Number  of  Test 

Number  of            Number  of 
Individuals       Columns  Added 
Making  Errors        Incorrectly 

Number  of  Test 

Number  of      1      Number  of 
Individuals     1  Columns  Added 
Making  Errors  j      Incorrectly 

Test  A 

Test  B 

Test  C 

Test  D 

2 

8 

16 

17 

2 
23 
31 
44 

Test  E 

Test  F 

Test  G 

12 

17 

21 

38 
31 
61 

That  is,  here,  as  before,  to  make  errors  consumes  time  and  the  rate 
changes  to  correspond. 

In  bringing  this  discussion  to  a  close,  the  writer  feels  that  the 
evidence  shows  plainly  that  so  far  as  chance  variations  are  con- 
cerned, the  result  from  a  single  measurement  will  ordinarily  not 
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vary  more  than  5  points  from  the  true  score.  That,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  possibility  of  external  accidents  (breaking  of  pencil 
points,  etc.)  and  of  peculiar  physical  and  mental  condition  radically 
modifying  the  achievement  must  always  be  kept  in  mind.  That 
no  attention  should  be  paid  to  small  variations  from  the  standard, 
and  that  all  large  differences  should  be  checked  both  by  repeating 
the  test  and  by  comparison  with  similar  scores  in  other  tests; 
that  the  need  for  repeating  measurements  will  occur  at  the  most 
in  about  one  case  in  ten.  That  if  properly  used.  Test  i  measures 
one  of  the  factors  directly  concerned  in  column  addition  and  that 
the  results  rightly  interpreted  have  a  diagnostic  value. 

Finally,  that  the  supreme  thing  in  education  is  the  fact  of  the 
very  great  variation  in  the  abilities  and  needs  of  individuals.  It 
is  true  that  the  writer  urges  the  necessity  for  the  measurement  of 
the  efficiency  of  the  entire  school,  but  it  is  also  true  that  in  no  other 
way  will  the  facts  of  the  individual  variation  and  of  present  gross 
inefficiency  be  revealed.  The  poorest  school  and  the  weakest 
teacher  will,  if  they  but  keep  at  work  enough  years,  turn  out  some 
naturally  gifted  individual  to  whose  achievement  they  can  forever 
afterward  proudly  point  as  a  sample  of  their  products.  But  at 
the  present  time  no  school  has  yet  been  found  in  which  if  the 
entire  school  be  measured  with  standard  tests  under  uniform  con- 
ditions, the  product  of  teaching  is  not  shown  to  be  so  widely  variable 
that  so  far  as  the  particular  ability  is  concerned,  the  school  must 
be  regarded  as  having  failed  utterly  in  accomplishing  its  purpose. 
At  the  present  time  the  school  is  able  to  teach  only  those  fitted 
by  nature  to  respond  readily  to  its  teaching  but  if  it  were  organized 
to  detect  and  minister  to  the  special  need  of  the  individual,  vastly 
more  could  be  accomplished.  Definite  aims,  i.e.,  to  render  every 
child  in  the  eighth  grade  able  by  June  to  add  in  four  minutes  35 
examples  each  a  single  column  of  9  figures — and  diagnostic  tests — 
i.e.,  tests  that  will  enable  a  teacher  to  determine  exactly  why  a 
child  can  work  but  23  such  examples  in  the  time  allowed— and 
the  experimental  determination  of  efficient  methods,  are  the  lines 
along  which  progress  will  be  made.  The  basic  factor  in  education 
is  thus  the  fact  of  individual  differences  in  natural  ability,  and 
the  supreme  problem  of  future  is  the  working  out  of  administrative 
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methods  of  dealing  with  large  masses  of  children,  yet  at  the  same 
time  giving  to  each  child  the  special  attention  and  the  special 
courses  it  needs,  without  sacrificing  the  benefits  of  class  work 
and  group  instruction.  Only  as  the  Courtis  Tests  aid  in  this 
"discovery  of  the  individual"  and  the  laws  of  his  development 
will  they  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 
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Manual  of  Moral  and  Humane  Education.    By  Flora  Helm  Krause,  Chicago : 

R.  R.  Donnelley  &  Sons.    8vo,  pp.  271. 

Educators  are  coming  more  and  more  to  recognize  the  importance  of  moral 
education.  Humane  education  is  an  important  part  of  moral  education  and  may  very 
properly  be  made  the  starting-point  for  the  same. 

Mrs.  Krause  had  in  mind  in  writing  this  book  the  desire  to  demonstrate  that  the 
subject  of  moral  and  humane  education  can  and  should  be  taught  not  in  a  sentimental 
but  in  a  truly  educational  way,  that  is,  by  correlating  it  with  other  subjects  of  the 
ciurriculum  and  working  out  for  it  a  clear  program,  bringing  together  a  body  of  litera- 
ture to  make  it  a  real  discipline. 

For  the  teacher  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  book  is  the  carefuUy  constructed 
outlines  for  teaching  this  subject  in  the  grades.  Not  only  is  there  a  wealth  of  litera- 
ture both  prose  and  poetry,  but  the  rich  bibliographies,  the  great  number  of  suggested 
themes  make  the  book  extremely  handy  for  the  teacher. 

The  course  is  made  out  for  each  month  of  the  school  year.  There  is  work  planned 
out  for  each  grade  in  connection  with  four  subjects  of  the  curriculum:  nature-study, 
art,  literature,  and  civics. 

This  material  the  teacher  may  use  to  enrich  his  teaching  of  the  subjects,  thus  not 
only  doing  his  set  work  better,  but  incidentally  inculcating  valuable  lessons  in  morals. 
And  it  seems  to  us  that  as  a  rule  the  most  effective  teaching  of  morals  is  that  which  is 
done  incidentally  in  connection  with  the  study  of  varied  phases  of  life. 

The  book  has  already  been  put  on  the  library  and  supplementary  lists  of  the  Chi- 
cago schools  and  is  largely  used  in  the  schools  of  Illinois  where  humane  education  has 
been  made  part  of  the  curriculiun. 

Every  teacher  in  the  grades  should  know  this  book. 

C.  H.  Handschin 
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